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The  Democratic  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Early  Nineteenth  Centuries  as  Expressed 
in  English  Poetry  of  that  Period 

Chapter  I . 

Introduction 

"And  moving  through  a  mirror  clear  — 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear." 

The  literature  of  a  country  bears  a  very  close 
relationship  to  its  history,  a  relationship  which  is  two- 
fold in  nature.      Literature  not  only  reflects  the  life 
and  thought  of  a  period,  but  it  exerts  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  shaping  of  that  life  and  thought,  and  in 
the  solving  of  the  many  and  varied  problems  with  which 
mankind  struggles. 

In  considering  the  first  phase  of  this  two-fold 
relationsnip ,  we  may  say  that  literature  is  like  the 
mirror  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  which  reflected  the  pass- 
ing world;  or  rather  it  is  like  the  magic  web,  which,  day 
by  day,  tne  faery  lady  wove,  copying  in  the  teoestry  the 
momentary  and  everchanging  reflections  of  the  mirror,  and 
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thus  preserving  them  in  permanent  form. 

Generations  quickly  pass  away,  but  the  record  of 
their  lives  and  deeds  is  woven  into  the  magic  web  of  lit- 
erature.     The  tapestry  of  English  literature  presents  a 
splendid  pageant  of  a  long  and  glorious  history.      We  see 
first  the  gatherings  in  the  mead-hall  es  the  free-born 
queen,  " proud-thought ed",  passes  the  cup  to  the  heroes  who 
vaunt  of  their  prowess  with  the  sword,  or  sing,  to  the 
strains  of  the  gleomaji's  harp,  the  praise  of  their  lord, 
of  his  might  in  battle,  his  generosity  in  gift-giving. 
The  Teutonic  warriors  soon  give  place  in  the  picture  to 
knights  in  clanking  armor,  who  come  riding  "two  and  two" 
out  of  mediaeval  castles  to  battle  in  the  lists  for  love 
and  honor.        Then  all  the  brilliant  panoply  of  chivalry 
disappears,  and  a  religious  pilgrimage,-  men  and  women 
from  many  walks  of  life,' knight  and  squire,  nun  and 
priest,  dignified  professional  men,  prosperous  guild 
members,  a  capable  weaver  from  Bath,  a  piratical  shipman, 
a  jovial  inn-keeper,  -  wends  its  way  to  Canterbury. 
Next  we  see  an  Elizabethan  gentleman  in  velvet  cloak,  with 
lute  and  lyric,  and  -  "the  play's  the  thing!"      But  all 
too  soon  a  stern-faced  Puritan  looks  out  reproachfully 
on  a  frivolous  world.      A  moment,  and  he  is  gone,  and  a 
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gay,  Stuart  cavalier  in  satin  and  lace  coraes  smiling  into 
view,  to  be  followed  by  eighteenth-century  beaux  and 
belles . 

Suddenly  a  surprising  change  takes  place  in  the 
pattern.      The  scenes  are  now  of  lowly  life,-  the  plow- 
man toiling  in  the  fields,  or,  his  day!s  work  done, 
plodding  wearily  home,  his  "wee  ones"  running  to  meet 
him.      Sometimes  a  country  green,  where  happy  peasants 
make  holiday,  is  shown,  sometimes  a  miserable  fishing- 
village,  all  squalor  and  wretchedness.      No  portion  of 
the  tapestry,  with  its  ever-changing  pattern,  claims  our 
attention  as  this  does. 

But  the  magic  mirror  of  Shalott  reflected,  and 
the  magic  web  recorded, merely  the  externals  of  life,  in- 
teresting though  these  were.      The  magic  web  of  litera- 
ture does  more:  it  shows  the  mind  of  man,  it  reveals  how 
the  problems,  -  social,  economic,  political,  -  of  each 
period  stirred  society,  and  how  each  age  met  and  solved, - 
or  tried  to  solve,- its  problems.      Here  is  where  lit- 
erature has  the  advantage  over  purely  historical  writings. 

The  historian  is  a  scientist  v/ho  deals  with  facts. 
He  is  concerned  with  technical  material,  -  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  government,  political  organization, 
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international  relationships,  diplomatic  intrigue,  and 
the  like.      But  more  important  and  more  vitally  signif- 
icant than  all  these,  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  people,  the  problems  that  stir  them,  the  hopes  that 
inspire  them.      The  great  mass  of  mankind  is  inarticulate 
and  therefore  leaves  no  record  for  succeeding  ages.  Bor- 
rowing a  word  from  Mr.  Mencken,  we  may  look  upon  the  man 
as 

of  letters,  a  "catalyzer"  ?cting  between  the  historian 
A 

and  the  common  man.      He  is  not  learned  in  statecraft, 
or  politics,  but  he  is  vitally  interested  in  all  the 
problems  of  the  age.      He  is  close  to  the  people,  perhaps 
of  them;  he  knows  and  sha.res  their  attitudes  toward  ex- 
isting orders;  and  he  can  and  does  express  himself.  In 
short,  we  may  say  that  the  man  of  letters  holds  the  shut- 
tle and  weaves  the  pattern  in  the  tapestry  of  literature. 

Problems  change  with  time,  but  whatever  the  prob- 
lem, mankind  always  separates  into  opposing  groups. 
Every  period  produces  the  radical  and  the  conservative, 
the  visionary  and  the  rationlist,  the  optimist  and  the 
pessimist,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  saint  end  the 
sinner.      Each  group  has  its  men  of  letters  who  weave 
their  threads  into  the  web  of  literature.      Both  Chaucer 
a,nd  Langland  picture  the  smouldering  fires  of  fourteenth 
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century  discontent,  but  Chaucer  ta.kes  his  pattern  from 
the  clear,  bright  mirror  of  optimism,  Langland  from  the 
clouded  glass  of  pessimism;  we  can  distinguish  Puritan 
threads  and  Cavalier;  we  can  identify  the  work  of  the 
wavering  hand  of  a  Tennyson,  the  strong  one  of  a  Brown- 
ing; and  even  in  the  "gay  Nineties"  the  reformer  as  well 
as  the  poseur  in  velveteen  takes  his  turn  with  the  shut- 
tle.     In  the  late  eighteenth  century  much  of  the  weaving 
is  done  by  idealists,  full  of  zeal  for  the  new  gospel  of 
democracy,  or  by  humanitarians  deeply  moved  by  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  and  indignant  at  the  injustices  of  the 
social  organization. 

And  so  it  is  tha.t  literature  reflects  many  dif- 
ferent shades  of  thought,  many  different  hues  of  feeling. 
Therefore,  whoever  would  know  the  history  of  a  country 
will  be  richly  rewarded  by  a.  study  of  its  literature,  f or 
there  he  will  find  an  interesting  and  complete  reflection 
of  the  life  and  thought,  the  problems  and  attitudes,  the 
trends  and  forces  in  the  various  periods. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  second  phase  of  the 
relationship  between  the  literature  of  a  nation  and  its 
history,-  the  influence  of  literature  upon  the  life  and 
thought  of  an  age.      In  one  of  his  early  poems  Cowper 
writes; 
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"A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart;  he  looks  to  coming  storms, 
He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers, 
And  armed  with  strength  surpassing  human  powers, 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 

1 

And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan" . 

A  study  of  literature  would  seem  to  prove  Cowper 
right  in  looking  upon  the  poet  as  a  prophet  of  progress. 
Certainly  in  the  "dawning  plan"  of  democracy,  we  see  the 
soul  of  the  little  group  of  eighteenth-century  poets 
from  Thomson  to  Burns,  who  were  prophets  of  the  coming 
storm,  the  precursors  both  of  the  great  democratic  poets 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  statesmen 
who  in  that  period  incorporated  in  legislative  measures 
the  ideals  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 

In  the  case  of  every  great  reform,  the  man  of 
letters  has  been  by  many  years  the  forerunner  of  the 
statesman.       It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  The 
man  of  letters,  particularly  the  poet,  is  likely  to  be 
an  idealist,  and  visions  come  within  his  wide  horizon 
which  are  not  visible  within  the  narrower  limits  of  man- 

1  (Table  Talk  -  Works  of  William  Cowper-p,32) 
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kind  in  general.      Moreover,  reforms  are  accomplished 
through  the  gradual  process  of  evolution,  -  the  people 
must  be  inspired  and  educated,  their  outlook  broadened; 
politicians  and  statesmen  are  practical-minded,  not 
visionary;  and  the  machinery  of  legislation  is  slow. 
Langland  is  the  fourteenth  century  cried  out  against  the 
same  social  injustices  which  aroused  the  rebellion  of 
Burns  in  the  eighteenth.      Although  many  of  these  wrongs 
were  righted  by  parliamentary  measures  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  still  far  from  being 
an  accomplished  fact.      Sir  Thomas  More  advocated  politi- 
cal and  social  reforms,  some  of  which  have  recently  been 
effected,  while  others  are  yet  to  be  realized.  Indeed 
in  every  great  movement  for  human  betterment,  we  find  in 
literature  the  "dawning  plan"  long  years  before  it  is 
given  legislative  expression.      To  trace  the  influence 
of  literature  upon  progress  in  general,  or  upon  some  par- 
ticular line  of  reform,  is  an  interesting  task;  to  meas- 
ure that  influence  an  almost  impossible  te.sk.      But  that 
the  influence  exists  is  indisputable.      In  his  study  of 
the  rise  of  the  democracy,  Joseph  Clayton  notes,  as  an 
important  omission,  adequate  reference  to  the  work  of 
poets  and  pamphleteers,  and  adds,  H  But  a  whole  volume 
at  least  might  be  written  on  the  part  the  pen  has  played 
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in  the  struggle  toward  democracy." 

Because  the  literature  of  a  nstion  both  reflects 
and  influences  its  history,  an  acquaintance  with  the  lit- 
erature is  necessary  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
problems  and  trends  of  the  various  ages  and  a  sympathetic 
apprehension  of  attitudes  and  changes  of  outlook,  as  well 
as  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the 
power  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  literature. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to 
trace  in  English  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  reflection  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  aspects  of  the  great  democratic  movement 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
and  subsequent  progressive  legislation.      It  will  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  this  purpose  without  considering 
to  a  certain  extent  the  attitude  and  influence  of  the 
individual  poets,  and  the  influence  of  the  poetry  as  a 
whole  on  the  democratic  movement. 

The  dissertation  will  cover  a  period  extending 
approximately  from  1730,  the  year  when  Thomson's  The 
Seasons  appeared,  to  1840,  -  a  period  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 

1  (Tlie_R'ise  of  the  Democracy  -  Joseph  Clayton. )  (Preface) 
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half  of  the  nineteenth.      These  years  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  movement  toward  democracy  which  has 
continued  almost  without  interruption  to  the  present  day. 
I  ma.ke  my  dates  approximate,  for  a  movement  of  this  kind 
cannot  "be  placed  within  rigid  limits.      There  are  many 
interesting  reflections  of  democratic  spirit  in  the  poetry 
of  a  much  earlier  date  than  1730,  and,  of  course,  dem- 
ocracy, being  still  in  the  making,  cannot  fail  to  be 
reflected  in  the  literature  of  today.      Using  again  the 
figure  of  the  "tapestry",  we  may  say  that  the  thread  of 
democracy  can  be  traced  in  the  tapestry  of  English  lit- 
erature from  the  very  earliest  days.      When  Feudalism 
replaced  the  Teutonic  democracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  established,  with  rigid  and  unchanging  lines,  class 
distinctions*  the  thread  is  for  a  long  time  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  a.ristocratic  pattern  of  Feudalism;  but 
it  is  still  there,  and  it  grows  increasingly  stronger,  it 
takes  on  gradually  a  more  and  more  vivid  coloring,  it 
sends  out  strands  in  all  directions,  until,  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  the  greater  part 
of  the  tapestry  of  English  literature  is  woven  with  this 
thread  of  democracy. 
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The  dissertat ion  will  limit  itself  first,  to 
poetic  literature,  and  very  largely  to  the  work  of  those 
poets  who  have  achieved  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature,  those  poets  who  by  critical  consensus  are 
the  "great  poets"  of  each  period;  secondly,  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  the  democratic 
movement,  and  will  not  treat  of  purely  literary  phases 
such  as  greater  freedom  in  metrical  form  end  diction. 

In  content,  the  dissertation  will  include  first, 
a  survey  of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the  history  of 
England,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries;  and  secondly,  a  careful  study  of  the 
poetry  of  this  period  to  discover  how  and  to  what  extent 
it  reflects  the  democratic  movement. 

The  poets  whose  works  are  to  he  considered  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  groups,  -  those  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  those  of  the  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
eighteenth  century  poets  separate  also  into  two  groups, 
an  earlier  and  a  la.ter  group. 

These  eighteenth-century  poets  are  particularly 
interesting  because,  although  they  had  in  common  a 
democratic  spirit,  that  spirit  was  in  each  ca.se  extremely 
individual  in  its  source,  its  nature,  and  its  expression, 
and  therefore  the  work  of  each  represents  a  different 
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aspect  of  democratic  attitude.      It  is  possible  in  old 
Greek  style  to  dist inguish  each  of  these  men  by  a  pre- 
dominating characteristic.      The  early  group  includes 
James  Thomson,  who  comes  as  the  first  reactionary  in  an 
aristocratic  age;  Thomas  Gray,  the  scholarly  idealist; 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  impractical  sentimentalist. 
In  the  second  group  are  William  Cowper,  the  gentle  hum- 
anitarian, George  Crabbe,  the  stern  realist,  William 
Blake,  the  visionsry  mystic,  and  Robert  Burns,  the 
inspired  peasant. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  dawned  the  ideals 
of  Liberty,  Eouality  and  Fraternity  were  everywhere  in 
the  air,  and  the  names  of  the  poets  of  this  period  are 
inalterably  associated  with  the  struggles  and  triumph 
of  democracy.      The  Lake  Poets  take  first  place,  and 
we  shall  look  for  reflections  of  the  radicalism  of 
William  Wordsworth's  youth,  the  conservatism  of  his  old 
age;  the  communistic  ideals  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  Robert  Southey  with  their  impractical  plans  for  a 
Utopian  pantisocracy  in  the  "free"  America..      The  next 
important  figures  are  the  two  great  ra.dicals,  Lord  Byron, 
bitter  and  resentful  against  restraints,  championing 
liberty  with  eloquent  rhetoric,  and  at  last  dying  in  the 
cause;  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  v/ith  the  passionate  out- 

cry  of  fiery  idealism  against  what  seemed  to  him  the 
injustices  of  the  existing  orders. 

Besides  these  greater  poets  there  are  several 
minor  ones  whose  work  we  shall  mention  because  of  its 
democratic  spirit  or  its  championship  of  some  particulsr 
democratic  cause. 

The  poets  will  be  considered  individually.  The 
special  phases  of  the  democratic  movement  which  will  be 
looked  for  in  the  poetry  are  first,  the  ideals  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  in  their  social,  economic  and 
political  aspects;  secondly,   interest  in  those  special 
problems  of  democracy  wfiro  which,  following  the  Grea.t 
Reform  Bill,  Parliament  concerned  itself,  -  such  prob- 
lems as  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the  poor,  the  protec- 
tion of  childhood,  the  reform  of  the  criminal  code  and 
the  betterment  of  prison  conditions,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  like;  third,  the  reaction  in  England 
to  the  American  and  French  Revolutions;  and  lastly, 
Utopian  dreams  of  a  Golden  Age  of  democracy. 

Cur  purpose,  then,  being  to  study  this  period 
of  English  poetry  as  it  reflects  and  expresses  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  spread  of  the  democratic  ideal  as  it  became 
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manifest  in  history,  in  politics,  in  economics,  and  in 
social  problems.      Having  thus  obtained  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  the  historic  background  and  having  thor- 
oughly examined  the  material  of  which  the  poetry  is  to 
be  the  final  distillate,  we  can  bring  to  our  study  of 
that  poetry  sympathetic  realization  not  only  of  its 
artistic  merits  but  of  the  great  human  struggles  of 
which  it  is  the  ultimate  and  permanent  expression. 

In  other  words,  we  consider  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  democratic  ideal  because  it  is  grist 
for  the  poet's  mill.      Let  us  keep  this  causal  relation 
in  mind  a.s  we  survey  the  rise  of  Democracy  in  England. 
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Chapter  II. 
The  Development  of  Democracy  in  England 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 

In  these  famous  words  Lincoln  framed,  in  epigram- 
matic form,  a  perfect  definition  of  a  democracy.  The 
first  phrase  identifies  the  essence  of  a  democracy,  - 
a  national  self-government;  the  second,  the  instrument 
of  a  democracy,  -  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  an 
elected  ruling  body;  the  third,  the  fundamental  ideal  of 
a  democracy,  -  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 

The  advance  of  the  English  nation  toward  a  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  has 
been  long  and  waeventful,  and  although  it  was  punctuated 
by  uprisings  and  revolts,  even  by  civil  war,  the  triumph 
of  democracy  was  -finally  accomplished  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  not  by  revolution  but  by  parliamentary  reform. 
When  we  consider  that  the  English  are  descended  from  free 
Teutonic  ancestors,  and  that  they  have  in  their  blood  the 
tradition  of  liberty,  we  are  surprised  at  the  length  of 
time  which  it  took  to  achieve  a  popular  government.  This 
slowness  of  development  may  be  explained  as  due  partly  to 

the  fact  that  the  English  are  conservative  and  generally 
inimicable  to  change.      Moreover  the  struggle  Fas  not, in 
the  earlier  years  at  least,  inspired  "by  definite  politi- 
cal theories  of  government,  nor  pushed  according  to  any 
carefully  conceived  and  developed  plan.      It  went  along 
by  the  slow  method  of  trial  and  error,  and  progress  was 
only  made  when  abuses  and  injustices  became  intolerable 
and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  of  govern- 
ment reached  the  breaking  point. 

Briefly  the  advance  of  England  to  a  democracy 
is  as  follows:      The  primitive  Teutonic  democracy  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  period,  with  its  folk  moots  and  shire- 
moots  and  its  land-owning  freemen,  was  replaced  by  the 
aristocratic  feudal  organization,  which  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  established  itself  more  and  more  strongly,  and 
developed  greater  and  greater  power.      The  various  states 
became  firmly  welded  together,  and  centuries  of  monarchi- 
cal absolutism  followed,  -  centuries  marked  by  constant 
unrest  and  general  discontent.      Finally  when  one  king 
lost  his  head  and  another  his  throne,  the  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  the  gacrosanct  quality  of  royalty  was  at  an  end, 
and  monarchical  absolutism  a  thing  of  the  past  in  England. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  ended  the  long  rule  of  royal  Autoc- 
racy and  replaced  it  by  the  rule  of  Aristocracy,  but  this, 


too,  failed  to  prove  satisfactory;  its  life  was  short, 
end  the  early  nineteenth  century  brought  in  the  rule  of 
Democracy.      Autocracy . after  centuries  of  power^had  been 
dethroned  only  after  civil  war;  Aristocracy  after  a  much 
shorter  reign. was  forced,  by  parliamentary  reform,  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  Democracy. 

There  have  been  then  since  the  time  when  the 
early  Anglo-Sajcon  democracy  ended,  three  periods  in  the 
political  history  of  England:  - 

(1)  Period  of  Autocracy  (royal  absolutism) 
approximately  1000  -  IS 88  . 

(2)  Period  of  Aristocracy (aristocrat ic  parliamentary 
rule)  1688  -  1832  • 

(3)  Period  of  Democracy  (democratic  parliamentary  rule) 
1832  on. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  struggle 
of  democracy  against  aristocracy  is  our  special  field  of 
interest  but  we  cannot  pass  over  entirely  the  earlier 
longer  struggle  of  aristocracy  against  autocracy,  which 
not  only  reveals  the  fundamental  democratic  spirit  of 
the  English  people,  but  to  which  we  can  definitely  trace 
the  beginnings  of  many  of  the  problems  and  attitudes  of 
the  later  period.      Present-day  democracy  has  been  made 
possible  only  through  these  earlier  struggles  aga.inst 
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the  tyranny  of  the  throne.      Sometimes  it  was  great 
churchmen  who  protested  against  royal  autocracy;  some- 
times it  was  the  barons  fighting  for  political  justice; 
often  it  ¥/as  a  riotous  mob  demanding  amelioration  of 
intolerable  conditions.      But  there  was  always  stern 
determination  not  to  bear  unjust  oppression,  breve 
resoluteness  in  demanding  that  wrong  be  righted.  The 
result,  whether  the  opposition  succeeded  or  failed,  was 
always  some  progress  toward  the  restricting:  of  tyranni- 
cal power. 

The  first  notable  figures  in  the  story  are 
Anselm  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  both  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury.     Anselm  had  at  first  refused  the  archbishopric, 
refusing  to  be  "yoked  to  England's  plow  with  a  king 
fierce  as  a  savage  bull,  "but  having  accepted  the  posi- 
tion he  opposed  the  power  of  his  own  firm  will  and  that 
of  his  ecclesiastical  office  to  the  lawless  tyranny  of 
the  profligate  William  Rufus.      Thomas  a  Becket1 s 
struggle  was  with  a  very  different  sort  of  monarch. 
The  absolutism  of  Henry  II  was  rather  that  of  a.  benevolent 
despot.      The  conflict  in  which  the  archbishop  lost  his 
life,  is  a  second  landmark  in  the  attempt  to  restrict 
kingly  power.      The  determined  stand  of  these  two  men 
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accomplished  the  first  definite  check  on  absolutism. 

The  battle  for  political  justice  begins  in  op- 
position to  the  misrule  of  John.  Again  the  great  figure 
is  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Langton,  leader 
among  the  barons  whose  great  contribution  to  English 
democracy  is  the  Magna  Chart a.      In  the  next  reign,  that 
of  Henry  III,  Simon  de  Liontfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
assumes  leadership  of  the  barons,  and  the  king  is  forced 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  charters.     De  Montfort's 
parliament  is  the  first  step  in  representative  govern- 
ment in  England. 

The  result  of  these  conflicts  between  kings  and 
vassals  was  some  checking  of  the  unlimited  po?/er  of  the 
crown,  and  the  attaining  of  some  political  rights.  In 
the  popular  uprisings  we  see  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  classes  to  obtain  some  measure  of  social  and 
economic  justice. 

The  first  of  these  revolts  was  that  of  London 
workmen  who,  in  1196,  made  forcible  protest  against  a 
nev/ly  established      poll  tax  which  placed  a.  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  poor  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Richard  I 
for  unlimited  gold  with  which  to  carry  on  the  crusades. 
William  FitzOsbert,  a  member  of  the  city  council,  roused 
by  the  injustice  of  this  taxation,  assumed  leadership  oftlUe 
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uprising.      He  is  important  in  English  history  as  the 

first  of  a.  long  line  of  political  agitators,  the  first 

man  to  stand  up  boldly  against  the  oppression  of  the 
1 

common  people. 

The  Peasants1  Revolt  in  1381  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  war  for  social  equality.      Up  to  this  time  the 
peasant  has  been  unknown  and  unnoticed.      However,  the 
"Black  Death"   (1348-9)  and  the  plagues  of  1361  and  1369 
resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  labor  which  gave  the  peasant 
his  first  chance.      The  danger  had  been  quickly  seen  by 
Parliament  and  acts  were  passed  to  forestall  any  demands 
for  higher  wages.   (Statute  of  Laborers,  1351).      The  re- 
volt originated  in  the  teachings  of  a  priest,  John  Ball, 
who  travelled  through  Kent,  arousing  the  peasants  to  a, 
sense  of  their  wrongs.      He  preached  on  the  text  that 
was  one  day  to  be  the  basic  text  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, "In  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  were  no  bond- 
men; all  men  were  created  equal."      The  injustices  of 
social  distinction  rankled  in  his  breast  as  bitterly  as 
in  Burns*  four  hundred  years  later,  and  he  cried  out 
against  them  with  the  same  arguments  and  in  almost  the 
same  words  as  Burns.      He  says,  "By  what  right  are  they 

1  (Rise  of  the  Democracy,  Clayton,  p.  62.) 
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whom  men  call  lords,  greater  folk  than  we?      If  all  come 
from  the  same  father  and  mother,  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can 
they  say  or  prove  that  they  are  better  than  we,   if  it  be 
not  that  that  make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil,  what 
they  spend  in  their  pride?"       (This  question  is  asked 
again  and  again  in  the  eighteenth  century).      "They  are 
clothed  in  velvet,  and  are  warm  in  their  furs  and  er- 
mines, while  we  are  covered  in  rags.      They  have  wine, 
and  spice  and  fair  bread,  and  we  have  oatcake,  and  straw, 
and  water  to  drink.      They  have  leisure  and  fine  houses; 
and  we  have  pain  and  labour,  the  wind  a.nd  rain  in  the 
field.      And  yet  it  is  of  us,  and  of  our  toil,  that  these 
men  hold  their  state.""      Ball  used  as  his  slogan  the 
popular  doggerel  couplet  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
by  him, 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 
and  he  quoted,  too,  from  Langland's  Piers  Plomian.  But 
his  idea  was  not  a  popular  government  but  rather  a  socia.1 
communism.      He  says,  "Good  people,  things  will  never  go 
well  in  England,  so  long  as  goods  be  not  kept  in  common, 
and  so  long  as  there  are  villeins  and  gentlemen."  When 
the  uprising  finally  occurred  John  Ball  was  in  prison, 
and  it  was  led  by  Wat  Tyler.      It  was  quickly  put  down; 
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Wat  Tyler  lost  his  life  in  the  rioting  and  John  Ball  and 
the  other  leaders  were  executed.      Some  slight  progress 
toward  democracy  was  accomplished  by  it,  however.  Prob- 
ably the  end  of  serfdom  was  hastened.      From  this  time 
on  we  note  an  increasingly  bitter  feeling  between  the 
lower  and  the  upper  classes,  and  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  strengthen  their  control. 

Two  other  riots  must  be  mentioned^as  showing 
that  the  popular  demand  for  reform  could  not  be  stamped 
out.      In  1450  Jack  Cade  led  an  a.rmy  of  30000  men  into 
London  in  protest  against  excessive  taxation  (another 
eighteenth  century  sore  spot),  and  other  political  abuses. 
In  154S  occurred  a  second  peasants'  revolt,  this  time  in 
Norfolk  under  Robert  Kett.      It  was  the  protest  of  the 
landless  farmers  aga.inst  the  new  system  of  enclosures,  - 
that  is,  the  fencing  in  of  land  that  for  years  had  been 
used  by  the  peasants  as  common  pa.sture  ground.  The 
claims  of  the  farmers  were  set  forth  in  The  Rebels 1 
C omnia int ;  we  find  therein  not  only  a  protest  against 
the  enclosing  of  the  land,  but  also  the  gospel  of  liberty, 
equality,  anc  common  ownership.        It  reads  in  part,  — 
"The  present  condition  of  holding  land  seems  slavish  and 
miserable  -  holding  it  all  a.t  the  pleasure  of  great  men; 
not  freely,  but  by  prescription,  and  as  it  were,  at  the 
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will  and  pleasure  of  the  lore.  -  -  -  -  Nature  hath  pro- 
vided for  us  as  well  as  for  them;  hath  given  us  a  body 
and  a  soul,  and  hath  not  envied  us  other  things.  While 
we  have  the  same  form,  ana  the  same  condition  of  birth 
together  with  them,  why  should  they  have  a  life  so  unlike 
unto  ours,  and  differs  so  far  from  us  in  calling?  -  -  -  - 
We  desire  liberty  and  an  indifferent  use  of  all  things. 
This  we  will  have."      Here  again  the  idea  is  communism, 
not  a  democracy  in  the  modern  sense;  but  the  principles 
of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  (in  Locke's  inter- 
pretation of  a  common  right  to  the  soil)  are  plainly  seen 
This  was  the  last  great  organized  uprising  of  the  common 
people  in  a.  demand  for  justice.      Like  the  others,  it 
failed,  but  it  marked  one  more  instance  of  the  determin- 
ation of  the  peasants  to  take  a  stand  for  their  rights 
when  conditions  became  unbearable. 

The  Tudor  period  was  one  of  strong  absolutism, 
but  the  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  to  follow  in  the  same 
tradition  brought  an  end  to  royal  sovereignty  in  England. 
The  Stuarts  were  not  so  strong  as  the  Tudors,  and  they 
lacked  entirely  the  Tudor  gift  for  popularity.  The 
basis  of  the  civil  war  was  the  determination  to  make  the 
throne  responsible  to  Parliament.      Yet  Cromwell  himself 
as  a  ruler  failed  to  submit  his  power  to  parliamentary 
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supremacy.  Although  the  Commonwealth  was  not  a  democ- 
racy, two  very  interesting  experiments  in  democracy  oc- 
curred during  this  period. 

The  "Diggers",  led  by  Gerrard  Winstanley,  made 
their  fundamental  principle  the  equal  right  of  all  men 
to  the  soil,  ana  they  protested  against  the  enclosing 
of  the  common  lands.      They  raised  also  the  old  cry 
against  the  injustice  of  a  system  in  which  one  class 
lived  on  the  labor  of  another.      Winstanley  saysy"If 
a.ny  man  can  say  that  he  makes  corn  or  cattle,  he  may  say 
'That  is  mine1.    But  if  the  Lord  made  these  for  the  use 
of  His  creation,  surely  then  the  earth  was  made  by  the 

Lord  to  be  a  Common  Treasury  for  all,  not  a  particular 

1 

treasury  for  some.M~~      The  economic  theories  of  the 
"Diggers"  were  impractical,  not  to  say  fanatical,  but 
the  movement  is  interesting  as  one  more  organized  mani- 
festation of  democratic  spirit.      It  had  only  a  brief 
life  and  was  soon  forgotten,  but  the  problem  of  rights 
in  land  is  still  unsolved. 

The  "Levellers"  were  a  group  of  advanced  politi- 
cal radicals  in  the  army  of  Cromwell.      They  saw  in  the 
Commonwealth  only  a  new  absolutism  with  a  different  name 

JL    The  Digger  Movement,  Berens:-  p.  96 
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and  a  different  head,  and  they  believed  passionately  in 
equality  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  voice  in  the 
government.      In  a  pamphlet  formally  presented  by  them 
to  Parliament  we  find  such  democratic  views  as  3"The  mean- 
est man  in  England  has  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  election 
of  his  rulers,"  and;"Wha.t  were  the  Lords  of  England  but 
William  the  Conqueror's  colonels,  or  the  Earons  but  his 
majors,  or  the  Knights  but  his  captains."      Colonel  Rains- 
borough  ; speaking  for  them  before  the  Army  Council, said, 
"The  poorest  he  that  is  in  England  hath  a  life  to  live 
as  the  greatest  he.      And  therefore  -  -  -  -  it  is  clear 
that  every  man  who  is  to  live  under  a  government  ought 

first  by  his  own  consent  to  put  himself  under  that  govern- 
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ment."        A  plan,  drawn  up  by  the  "Levellers",  for  a  gov- 
ernment based  on  universal  manhood  suf f rage t shows  that 
they  had  the  conception  of  a  true  political  democracy 
according  to  modern  theories  of  popular  government,  but 
such  theories  in  the  seventeenth  century  sent  John  Lil- 
burne,  the  leader  of  the  "Levellers",  to  prison,  and  the 
movement  came  to  nothing. 

The  Restoration  returned  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne,  and  Charles  II,  not  wishing  to  go  on  his  travels 
again,  kept  peace  with  Parliament.      Not  so  his  successor. 
—    A  History  of  England ,  Cross:-  p. 504 
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The  abdication  of  James  II,  and  the  accession  of  '."illiam 
and  Mary  as  parliamentary  sovereigns,  with  the  limits  of 
their  royal  prerogatives  very  strictly  defined,  brought 
an  end  to  the  long  reign  of  royal  plutocracy  in  England. 

The  conflict  in  these  years  was  between  Auto- 
cracy and  Aristocracy.      The  triumph  of  the  latter  marks 
one  great  step  forward,  but  in  this  period  the  common 
people  and  their  problems  played  a  very  small  part. 

This  preliminary  survey  has  now  brought  us  to  the 
period  that  is  all- important  for  our  poetical  study,  - 
that  is,  to  the  age  reflected  in  the  poetry  we  are  to 
consider  and  examine.      The  prologue  has  been  spoken,  new 
actors  appear,  and  the  stage  of  English  history  is  set 
for  the  tremendous  and  absorbing  drama  of  the  struggle 
between  Aristocracy  and  Democracy.      As  this  drama  un- 
folds, the  earlier  problems  become  insistent  and  demand 
solution,  new  problems  appear,  menfs  hearts  and  minds  are 
kindled;  theories  become  realities;  and  Democracy  arrives. 

In  1S89  England  entered  upon  a  century  and  half 
(1689-1832)  of  government  by  the  Aristocracy,  for  Pa.rlia-  j 
ment  represented  only  a  very  small  and  select  portion  of 
the  English  people.      The  great  parliamentary  leaders 
were  the  real  rulers  of  the  land,  ana  the  genius  of  the 
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nation  turned  its  attention  to  politics  and  government. 
To  these  eighteenth  century  statesmen  is  due  the  modern 
political  organization  of  England  in  which  the  power  of 
the  king  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  real  power 
resides  in  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster.     George  II  said  bitterly  that  in  England  the  min- 
isters were  the  real  kings,  and  in  our  own  day  George  V 
has  referred  to  himself  as  merely  a  rubber  stamp.  The 
great  political  parties  caxie  into  being  at  this  time, 
and  party  strife  was  the  order  of  the  day,  Whigs  and 
Tories  alternating  in  holding  the  reins. 

The  death  of  Anne  in  1714  ended  the  Stuart  line 
in  England^  and  the  throne,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, passed  to  the  House  of  Hanover.      Although  England 
became  great  and  powerful  under  the  Hanoverian  kings,  it 
was  in  spite  of  them  rather  than  because  of  them.  George 
I  wa.s  a  German,  and  he  never  learned  the  language  of  the 
country  which  he  governed,  a  fact  which  increased  the 
power  of  the  prime  minister,  for  the  king  relied  wholly 
upon  him.       In  this  period  the  real  ruler  of  England  was 
Robert  Walpole. 

George  II  was  quite  as  German  as  his  father;  his 
interests  were  in  Germany  rather  than  in  England,  and  his 
long  visits  to  his  native  land  roused  the  bitter  resent- 
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ment  of  his  subjects,  especially  as  the  king!s  absence 
from  England  increased  the  power  of  Walpole,  still  in 
office.      Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  led  a  parliamentary 
party  in  opposition  to  his  father,  and  the  people  saw  in 
him  the  hope  of  a  better  ruler,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
reign.      It  was  the  London  of  George  II  in  which  James 
Thomson  our  first  "democratic"  poet  lived  and  wrote. 

George  III,  the  grandson  of  George  II,  was  the 
first  Englishman  among  the  Hanoverians.      Erought  up 
under  the  slogan,  "George,  be  King1."  he  entered,  upon  a 
long  reign  of  attempted  absolutism  through  control  of 
the  ministers  by  bribery.      Prejudiced,  ignorant,  and 
stupidly  obstinates,  he  was  not  willing  to  stay  in  the 
background  like  George  I  and  George  II.      Moreover  he 
was  subject  to  attacks  of  insanity,  and  at  last  in  1810 
became  permanently  insane.      His  son  was  appointed  Prince 
Regent,  and  on  the  death  of  the  king,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  as  George  IV.      Of  fine  appearance  and  always 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  he  earned  the  soubri- 
quet of  "the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  but  never  was 
a  man  more  unworthy  of  such  a  title.      He  was  thoroughly 
dissolute  and  unprincipled,  a  fop,  a  drunkard,  and  a 
gambler,  -  "the  sovereign  of  whom  England  can  be  least 
proud  in  all  the  lone  line.-       I  <§&g&M$8&n) 
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In  1830  William  IV,  the  "Silly  Billy"  of  history, 
succeeded  his  brother.      He  was  less  disreputable  than 
George  IV^but  more  unpopular.      Upon  his  death  in  1837 
the  male  line  of  the  Hanoverians  ended  after  an  unenviable 
record  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  (1714-1837) .  Truly 
net  an  admirable  line  of  kings  I      Throughout  the  litera- 
ture we  find  violent  criticism  of  these  monarchs,  but  as 
one  historian  says,"  the  hope  of  the  nation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  people  -----  were  learning  to  criticize 

the  government  as  though  it  was  their  servant,  not  their 
1 

master."         Yet  criticism  of  the  monarchs  was  not  yet 
safe,  as  Leigh  Hunt's  picturesque  two  years  in  prison 
testifies . 

As  we  have  said,  the  ministers  were  the  real 
rulers  in  this  period,  and  each  of  them  gets  his  share 
of  attention  in  the  literature.      The  first  great  minister 
king  of  England  was  Robert  Wa.lpole,  who  as  lea.der  of  the 
Whig  party  ruled  England  from  1720  to  1742,  during  the 
entire  reign  of  George  I  and  the  first  half  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.      He  established  during  that  period  his 
famous  policy  of  political  corruption,  relying,  upon 
bribery  to  strengthen  England's  power  abroad  and  his 
own  at  home.      He  was  a  man  of  great  practical  ability  in 
1  (Essentials  in  English  History,  Walker:-p.  440) 
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parliamentary  management  and  a  master  in  the  field  of 
finance.      The  years  of  his  rule  are  eventless  ones  in 
history,  but  during  them  England  made  great  material 
progress,  for  Welpole  kept  peace  and.  allowed  the  country 
time  to  recuperate  from  long  years  of  ware fare. 

In  1742  Walpole  resigned,  and  after  a  series  of 
inferior  men,  William  Pitt,  the  elder  (la.ter  Earl  of 
Chatham)  succeeded  to  the  office.      He  was  a  much  greater 
statesman  than  Walpole;  he  tried  to  end  the  old  policy 
of  corruption  and  to  establish  more  honorable  methods. 
Progressive  and  relentlessly  energetic,  he  became  the 
almost  despotic  ruler  of  England,  and  his  able  manage- 
ment of  the  Seven  Years'  War  gave  England  possession 
of  Canada  and  a  dominant  position  in  India. 

George  III,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
replaced  Pitt  by  Lord  Bute,  a  man  of  little  ability,- a 
move  which  has  been  called  "the  initial  mistake  of  a 
much-blundering  monarch."      He  then  undertook  on  his 
own  behalf  the  policy  of  widespread  bribery  which  he  had 
seen  so  successfully  used  by  Wa.lpole.      Through  corrup- 
tion and  favoritism  he  obtained  control  of  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  establishing  there  a  party  which  came  to 
be  known  as  "the  King!s  Friends."      Thus  he  broke  down 
the  Whig  power,  and  the  Tories  ruled  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  inferior  men,  like  Lord  North,  Grer.ville  and 
Townshend ,  ready  to  do  the  king's  bidding.  Beginning, 
then,  with  Walpole's  reign,  corruption  is  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  eighteenth  century  politics. 

Meanwhile  three  very  great  statesmen  had  appeared 
in  the  Whig  party  William  Pitt  the  younger,  Edmund  Burke, 
and  Charles  James  Fox.      After  the  disastrous  close  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Lord  North  resigned,  and  William 
Pitt  became  Prime  Minister.      Upon  this  appointment  he 
turned  to  the  Tory  side,  organizing  what  was  known  as  the 
New  Tory  Party,  which  held  the  power  for  the  next  forty 
years . 

Edmund  Eurke,  the  great  political  philosopher, 
was  the  most  able  statesman  of  this  period.      He  was  a 
firm,  but  not  an  extravagant  supporter  of  the  American 
cause,  and  although  the  Conservatives  thought  him  radical •, 
the  Radicals  thought  him  conservative.      The  truth  is 
that  he  stood  on  the  middle  ground  of  good  judgment.  His 
distrust  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
his  strong , oppo sit  ion  to  the  Revolutionary  enthusiasts 
in  England,  sent  him  and  his  supporters  over  to  Pitt's 
New  Tory  Party. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
group  of  great  English  statesmen.      Wealthy,  aristocratic, 
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gifted,  he  was  a  wild  and  reckless  youth,  a  gambler  and 
spendthrift,  but  charming  and  lovable,  and  an  eloquent 
anc  able  Parliamentarian.      His  friendship  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV) ,  whose  boon  companion  he  was 
at  dice  and  cards,  won  him  the  enmity  of  the  king.  Fox's 
warm  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution  and  its  princi- 
ples never  wavered,  and  when  Pitt  and  Burke  went  over 
onto  the  Tory  side  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party. 

Beginning  with  Walpole,  these  great  ministers 
guided  the  destinies  of  England  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  nation  becajne  increasingly  rich  and  pow- 
erful.   But  while  democracy  was  at  first  very  much  in  the 
background  in  this  era,  of  a.ristocre.t ic  rule,  various 
theories  of  popular  government  were  interesting  political 
philosophers,  end  the  ideals  of  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity,  given  glamour  by  Rousseau,  swept  suddenly 
like  wildfire  out  of  France  through  the  very  air  of 
Europe. 

The  democratic  principle  was  not  new.  Opposition 
to  royal  tyranny,  to  political  and  economic  oppression,  to 
social  injustice  such  as  we  have  seen" in  the  earlier  his- 
tory, evidenced  a  strong  democratic  spirit  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  those  ideals  which  would  later  crystallize  into 
the  theory  of  popular  government.      "All  men  are  born 
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equal"  was  the  battle  cry  of  all  the  peasant  uprisings, 
but  the  revolt  was  in  every  case  occasioned  by  some  par- 
ticular sense  of  injust ice^not  by  a  political  theory,  and 
as  we  have  noted,  the  remedy  suggested  was  always  in  a 
vague  general  way  that  of  a  social  communism.  There 
was  never  in  these  revolts  of  the  lower  classes  any  def- 
inite conception  of  a  democracy  in  the  modern  sense, such 
as  the  "Levellers"  worked  out  in  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

However, in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  philosophy  had  turned  its  attention 
from  the  theological  interests  of  the  Middles  Ages  to 
problems  of  government.     In  1516  Sir  Thomas  Ilore  pub- 
lished his  Utopia,  and  we  find  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Nowhere  was  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.       In  this  book,  the 
three  words  riiich  were  a.fterwards  to  become  so  famous, 
occur  for  the  first  time. 

The  next  philosopher  whose  work  in  the  field  of 
political  thought  is  of  special  interest  is  Thomas 
Hobbes  (1588-1679)  who  in  1651  published  his  Leviathan 
or  The  lla.tter,  Form  r. n "  Power  of  a  Commonwealth.  In 
this  work  Hobbes  developes  a  theory  as  to  the  natural 
state  of  man  and  the  evolution  of  government  through  a 
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"social  contract",  ideas  to  which  Rousseau  gave  such 
importance.      But  Hoboes  sees  primitive  man  as  evil  and 
living  in  a  state  of  savagery  and  warfare.      For  protec- 
tion in  this  state  of  warfare  men  combined  and  surren- 
dered their  natural  rights  for  civil  rights.  Leaving 
these  two  fallacies  behind  jHobbes  gets  on  to  surer 
ground.      He  names  the  people  as  the  source  of  all  gov- 
ernment^ and  the  common  good,  its  first  a no  last  aim. 
But  having  gone  thus  far  in  democratic  theory,  he  goes 
into  the  opposite  camp,  a,nd  emphasizing  the  idea  of  sur- 
render, he  reasons  that  the  power  having  once  been  given 
cannot  be  taken  away.      He  symbolizes  a  supreme  all- 
powerful  sovereignty  under  the  figure  of  the  Leviathan. 

John  Locke  (1632-1704)  ,  the  next  grea.t  English 
philosopher,  wrote  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  in 
support  of  it.      He,  too,  advances  theories  a.s  to  prim- 
itive man  and  the  development  of  ruling  power.  Unlike 
Hobbes,  he  reasons  that  the  natural  state  of  mankind 
was  a  Golden  Age  of  pea.ce  and  happiness  in  which  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  lay  down  together,  and  that  primitive  man 
was  good,  not  evil.      Thus  he  gave  to  the  eighteenth 
century  the  great  fallacy  of  the  "noble  savage",  which 
is  so  popular  a  theme  for  the  poets,  and  the  many  lesser 
fallacies  which  grew  out  of  it.      Locke  endowed  his 
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"noble  savage"  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  in  the  sense  of  the  riiit  to 
property,  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  it  is  these  "inalien- 
able rights"  which  he  bartered  away  for  protection,  that 
is,  he  makes  a  "social  contract".      From  this  point  on 
Locke  develops  a  very  clear  and  logical  political  theory. 
He  believes  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  government 
is  liberty.,  that  the  purpose  of  government  is  mutual  pro- 
tection and  welfare,  and  that  obedience  to  law  is  neces- 
sary if  the  government  is  to  be  maintained.      As  he  was 
writing  to  justify  the  Revolution  of  168S,  he  naturally 
could  not  support  Hobbes1  idea  of  power  once  given  always 
given,  and  the  result  is  that  his  theories  are  much  more 
consistent  than  those  of  his  predecessor.      He  maintains 
that  sovereignty  should  exist  only  so  long  as  it  proves 
itself  worthy,  and  that  •-■hen  it  loses  the  confidence  of 
those  wild  created  it,  it  should  end  or  its  form  be 
changed. 

Contrasting  Locke  and  Hobbes,  we  see  the  follow- 
ing differences:  Hoboes  made  primitive  man  evil  and  the 
natural  state  warfare;  Locke  made  primitive  man  good  and 
the  natural  state  peace  and  happiness.      Both  developed 
the  theory  of  a  "social  contract",  but  Hobbes  emphasized 
the  idea  of  surrender  and  Locke  that  of  compact.  Hobbes 
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saw  that  the  people  were  the  original  source  of  sover- 
eignty; Locke  saw  that  they  were  not  only  the  original 
source  of  sovereignty  but  the  ultimate  seat  of  sover- 
eignty, that  authority  originating  in  the  people  re- 
mained vested  in  them  always. 

Locke's  theories,  especially  Locke's  fallacies, 
are  the  basis  of  Rousseau's  two  Discourses  and  the 
Social  Contract .      In  1749,  the  Academy  of  Dijon  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  discourse  on  the . quest  ion ,  "Has 
the  restoration  of  the  sciences  contributed  to  purify  or 
to  corrupt  manners?"    Rousseau's  answer,  Discourse  I, 
received  the  prize.        In  it  Rousseau  advances  the 
theory  that  man  was  born  free,  that  originally  all  men 
were  equal,  and  that  the  development  of  inequalities  was 
responsible  for  all  the  evils  of  civilized  society.  He 
then  traced  the  descent  of  man  from  the  free  and  equal 
state  to  his  condition  in  the  social  organization  of  his 
day. 

The  next  question  proposed  by  the  Academy  was, 
"What  is  the  origin  of  inequalities  among  men,  and  is  it 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  law?"      Rousseau  replied  with 
Discourse  II  in  which  he  works  out  an  imaginary  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  of  man  in  the  natural  state. 

The    Social  Contract ,  published  in  1762  , 
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begins  with  the  sentence  which  so  thrilled  eighteenth- 
century  Europe,  "Man  is  born  free,  and  everywhere  he  is 
in  chains."      Rousseau  goes  on  to  develop  in  full  the 
fiction  of  the  innocence  an-  happiness  of  primitive  man, 
end  the  making  of  the  contract  by  which  he  bartered 
away  his  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  equality,  end 
fraternity.      As  the  natural  state  was  so  blissful,  he 
advocated  a  sweeping  away  of  laws  and  institutions  which 
had  debased  and  enslaved  humanity,  anr  a  going  "back  to 
Nature"  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  under  which  man 
suffered  in  the  civilized  state. 

Rousseau's  conclusions  were  no  more  logical  than 
his  theories  were  original,  but  he  had  a  "golden  mouth", 
and  he  preached  them  vehemently  and  passionately  to  his 
own  people.      Brunetiere,  in  contrasting  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  makes  it  plain  that  Rousseau  was  a  plebeian, 
that  he  remained  always  a  man  of  the  people;  th;t  he 
knew  misfortune,  that  he  knew  the  unfortunate,  and  that 
he  knew  what  passes  in  the  soul  of  a  peasant.  Human 
nature  at  best  is  not  logical,  and  so  far  as  the  French 
peasants  could  see,  civilization  was  all  wrong,V  institu- 
tions instead  of  protecting  them  were  oppressing  them; 

(Essays  in  French  Literature ,  (Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacques 
—  Roussea,uT,  Brunet  iere;-  p .  153) 
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the  vision  of  a  Golden  Age  in  the  far  past  appealed  to 
their  innate  romanticism,  and  the  idea  of  a  possible 
return  to  a  happy  state  of  share  and  share  alike  fas- 
cinated them.      Moreover,  Rousseau  preached  to  a  nation 
at  the  breaking  point  from  years  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice.     The  three  momentous  words,  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  swept  through  France  to  its  farthermost 
boundaries,  -  and  beyond.      They  inspired  the  young 
idealists  of  England  and  frightened  the  old  conservatives: 
they  encouraged  the  American  patriots  to  more  determined 
effort;  and  they  inflamed  the  smouldering  fires  in 
France  to  the  terrible  conflagration  of  the  Revolution. 

In  fields  other  than  the  polit ical, the  "back  to 
nature"  teaching  of  Rousseau  had  widespread  influence 
and  significant  results.      It  entered  into  every  phase 
of  life;  it  was  interpreted  in  many  ways;  and  for  a 
century  it  dominated  social  and  literary  philosophy. 
Cn  the  social  side  it  placed  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  individual,  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  conventions;  on  the  literary  sice,  the  romantic 
revival,  with  its  reverence  for  originality,  grew  out  of 
this  doctrine,  as  well  as  a  whole  series  of  correlated 
ideals,  such  as  the  ennobling  influence  of  solitude  and 
communion  with  nature.      To  it  can  be  traced  also  cer- 
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tain  fallacies,  such  as  that  of  rustic  virtue,  and  of  the 
destroying  influence  of  wealth  in  a  nation's  life  -  the 
"where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay"  idea.  Rousseau 
had  a  special  gift  for  describing  effectively  the  simple, 
humble  life  of  the  poor  in  all  its  homely  details,  and 
such  descriptions  became  characteristic  of  English  poetry 
in  the  so-ca.llec  romantic  period. 

Politically  the  "back  to  nature"  theory  spelled 
democracy,  but  democracy  through  revolution,  for  ell  the 
established  institutions  must  be  destroyed  in  order  that 
a  new  existence  based  on  the  three  great  natural  prin- 
ciples might  begin. 

In  his  discussion  of  Rousseau,  Lord  Brougham  says 

that  "he  gives  irrefragable  proof  of  his  unfitness  for 

political  discussion"  and  that  his  work  is  "a  mire  of 
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errors  and  inconsistencies."""       This  is  true:  yet  a.mid 
all  its  fallacies  and  contradictions  the  Social  Contract 
contains  some  sound  democratic  teachings.  Rousseau 
emphasizes  particul-rly  that  governments  rest  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  Fraternity  is  the  greatest 
idea  of  society;  and  that,  as  a  nation  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  not  on  a  privileged  class  but  on  the  great 


i  (^en  ££.  Letters  a,nd  Science        the  Time  of  George  III . ) 
(Henry  (Lord)  Brougham:-p:      1  * 


mass  of  workers,  the  welfare  of  the  common  people  should 
be  the  first  aim  of  the  government.      Although  these  doc- 
trines are  the  commonest  truisms  today,  they  were  con- 
sidered dangerously  revolutionary  in  1762,  and  their 
author  was  looked  on  a.s  a  dangerous  man. 

Boswell  gives  us  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
Johnson1 s  opinion  of  Rousseau  in  1766.      He  says,  M  I 
having  mentioned  that  I  had  spent  some  time  with  Rousseau 

-  -  -  - y  Johnson  said  sarcastically,  'It  seems,  sir,  you 
have  kept  very  good  company  abroad,  Rousseau  and  Wilkes.1 

-  -  -  I  answered  with  a  smile,  !My  dear  sir,  you  don't 

call  Rousseau  bad  company.      Do  you  really  think  him  a 

bad  man?'      Johnson:  -  -  -  '  I  think  him  one  of  the 

worst  of  men,  a  rascal;  three  or  four  na.tions  have 

ezpelled  him;  it  is  a  shame  he  is  protected  in  this 

country.  -  -  -  Rousseau,  sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  -  -  - 

I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  transportation 

than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  Old  Eailey 

these  many  years.      Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work 

1 

in  the  plantations1." 

James  Russell  Lowell,  referring  to  this  last 
sentence,  says  that  Rousseau  did  work  in  the  American 
plantations  but  not  exactly  as  Johnson  meant.     He  adds, 
l(Lif :   of  Dr.  Johns  on  ?  Boswell:-Vol.  2,  p.  168) 
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"Yet,  for  g;ood  or  evil,  Rousseau  was  the  father  of 

modern  democracy,  and  without  him  our  Declaration  of 

Independence  would  have  lacked  some  of  those  sentences 

in  which  the  immemorial  longings  of  the  poor  and  the 

dreams  of  solitary  enthusiasts  were  at  last  offered  as 

1 

axioms  so  that  all  the  world  might  hear."  Morley, 

too,  gives  credit  to  Roussea.u  for  the  ideas  and  phras- 

ings  of  our  "grea.t  charter".'      He  also  believes  that  the 

enthusiasm  awakened  in  France  by  the  writings  of  Roussea.u 

led  that  country  to  lend  her  assistance  to  the  American 
2 

colonies.        it  would  seem  as  if  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions  may  have  affected  each  other  mutually.  The 
French  who  came  over  to  help  in  the  American  struggle 
certainly  brought  with  them  Roussea.ufs  democratic  ideas, 
and  in  going  back  they  must  have  taken  support  and  en- 
couragement to  France  from  the  success  of  the  American 
cause.       In  English  poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  century 
we  find  reflected  both  strong  antagonism  toward  and 
warm  sympathy  with  the  American  Revolution. 

The  reaction  in  England  to  the  French  Revolution 
is  seen  so  plainly  in  the  poetry  that  a  very  brief  sur- 
vey is  all  that  is  needed  here.      The  democratic  ideals 

1  (Rousseau  and  the  Sent iment a 1 is t s ^  J.R.Lowell; -p. 349) 
(Rousseau  and  his  Sra.^  John  (Vi*bount)  Horley-Vol . 1- 
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took  the  young  English  visionaries  by  storm.  They 
seized,  upon  them  with  enthusiasm,  donned  red  caps,  and 
shouted  loudly  of  the  "Rights  of  ;'an" .      Democratic  clubs 
sprang  up  like  magic  -  The  Society  for  Commemorat ing  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Revolution  (later  known  as  The 
Revolutionary  Society) ,  The  Society  for  Constitutional 
Inf ormat ion ,  The  London  Corresponding  Society ,  end  The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People .      This  last  was 
dedicated  to  parliamentary  reform.      Pamphlets  were 
broadcast  everywhere  and  enthusiasm  mounted  high.  Eut 
the  English  people  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  leaders 
in  Parliament,  were  strong  in  their  stand  against  the 
Revolution.      They  feared  that  the  effect  would  be  con- 
tagious, and  they  saw  English  institutions  endangered. 

When  the  Revolutionary  Society  sent  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  National  Assembly,  Edmund  Eurke 
replied  with  his  Reflect  ions  on ' the  French  Revolution, 
in  which,  with  clear  insight  and  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  well-balanced  judgment,  he  pointed  out  the  weak  points 
in  the  revolutionary  principles  and  prophesied  the  down- 
fall of  the  cause.      Fox  wa.s  as  radical  as  Burke  was  con- 
servative.       When  the  Bastile  fell  he  exclaimed,  "How 
much  it  is  the  grea.test  event  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  and  how  much  the  best!"        Events  proved  both 
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Burke  and  Fox  right.      The  anarchy,  despotism,  end  tyran- 
nical war  for  dominion,  foreseen  by  Burke,  became  reali- 
ties; but  ultimately  Fox's  wholehearted,  enthusiastic 
support  was  justified. 

The  outrages  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  cooled  the 
a.rdor  of  many  of  the  English  enthusiasts.      The  entrance 
of  England  into  the  war  made  radical  utterances  treason; 
public  manifestations  were  banned,  and  an  act  forbidding 
seditious  writings  checked  revolutionary  propaganda. 
Finally  the  aggressive  wa.rs  of  Napoleon  brought  complete 
disillusionment  to  most  of  those  who  had  seen  in  the 
Revolution  the  dawn  of  better  days  for  mankind. 

After  1815  democratic  agitation  began  again  and 
with  great  bitterness  fought  its  way  through  a.  second 
bloodless  revolution  to  victory  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832. 

Now  we  must  turn  back  to  look  at  England's 
social  and  economic  development  in  this  century-and-e- 
half  of  Aristocratic  rule.      We  have  already  noted  in 
the  earlier  part  of  cur  survey  that  progress  towa.rd 
democracy,  although  inspired  by  democratic  spirit  end 
somewhat  vague  conceptions  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  was  always  definitely  occasioned  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  conditions.      In  the  early 
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nineteenth  century,  two  circumstances  united  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  a  popular  government:  first,  the  -sociai 
and  economic  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people  was  one  of  untold  misery;  secondly,  democratic 
theories  were  no  longer  vague. 

Under  the  rule  of  its  aristocratic  parliament 
England  had  grown  rich  and  powerful.      Great  wars  had 
been  fought  and  won,  so  that  England  had  spread  her  em- 
pire far  and  wide.      Industry  and  commerce  had  increased 
enormously,  and  the  wealth  of  the  upper  classes  in  pro- 
portion.     But  the  lower  classes  had  sunk  to  a.  state  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  never  before  equaled  in  the 
history  of  England.      The  wars  had  resulted  in  excessive 
taxation,  and,  as  always,  this  had  placed  its  heaviest 
burden  on  the  poor.      Moreover  the  agrarian  and  Indus- 
trie,! revolutions  had  taken  place,  effecting  a  complete 
change  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
England  was  largely  an  agricultural  country  with  a  pros- 
perous end  contented  rural  population.     The  "rude  peasan- 
try" were  truly  "the  nation's  pride."      Eut  during  the 
century,  inventions  in  farm  ma.chinery,  improved  methods 
of  farming,  and  increased  capital  made  farming  on  a 
large  scale  possible.      Large  farms  quickly  absorbed  the 
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small  ones,  and  more  and  more,  land  of  undetermined  own- 
ership, which  had  always  been  used  as  common  pasture,  was 
enclosed.      The  enclosure  system,  against  which  the  Nor- 
folk peasants  had  risen  up  in  1549  when  it  first  came 
into  being,  was  now  pushed  to  the  limit.      A  cla,ss  of 
wealthy  farm  owners  developed,  the  small  farmers  were 
driven  out,  and  the  independent  old  yeomanry  of  the 
country  disappeared.      Some  of  the  peasants  became 
laborers  on  the  great  farms,  but  most  of  them  drifted 
to  the  city  factories.      Poverty  and  distress  ruled 
rural  England. 

A  corresponding  change  occurred  in  manufacturing. 
Machines  rapidly  replaced  hand  labor,  and  spinning  a.nd 
weaving  were  no  longer  done  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants, 
but  in  great  factories.    As  the  manufacturing  cities 

grew  larger  and  richer,  the  ruraJL  communities  became 

it 

smaller  and  poorer,  so  that  the  "deserted  village  was  a 
very  real  situation  by  the  latex  part  of  the  century. 

But  whereas  the  factories  had  made  a  great  rich 
middle  cla.ss,  the  condition  of  the  factory  laborers  was 
as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than  that  of  the  farming  people. 


The  factory  system  brought  with  it  all  the  evils  of  ex- 
ploitation of  labor,-  low  wa.ges,  long  hours,  bad  working 
conditions  in  dark,  poorly  ventilated  factories,  and 
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worse  living  conditions  in  the  crowded  slums  of  the  greet 
industrial  cities.      Child  labor  became  a  crying  evil, 
and  there  grew  up  a  regular  system  of  transporting  or- 
phans and  foundlings  to  the  factories  as  laborers.  'Dis- 
satisfaction with  such  intolerable  conditions  was  the 
first  factor  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  English  government. 

The  second  factor  was,  a.s  we  have  said,  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  status  of  democrat ic 
theory.      In  this  period,  the  world  saw  vague  ideas  crys- 
tallize into  realities.      Leslie  Stephen  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  in  government  the  English  have  always  been 
slow  to  reconcile  theory  with  practice.      Theories,  he 

says,  they  leave  in  the  lecture  room,  and  never  let  them 

1 

enter  parliaments.         But  now,  with  an  American  republic 

on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  a  French  republic  on  the 

-the 

other,  theories  could  no  longer  be  kept  out  of ^English 
parliament. 

The  English  Parliament  was  an  aristocratic  body 
representative  of  the  people  in  name  only.    !To  recogni- 
tion had  ever  been  made  of  the  great  shifting  of  popula- 
tion, and  old  centers,  villages  now  wholly  deserted,  sent 
men  up  to  Parliament,  while  great  industrial  cities 

1.  (Cowper  and  Rousseau.  Stephen:-  p. 218) 


remained  unrepresented.      Political  corruption  raede  con- 
trol of  Parliament  easy  through  the  "rotten"  and  "pocket" 
boroughs.      The  Reform  Bill  of  1332  completely  reorgan- 
ized Parliament",  giving  representation  to  tne  new  centers 
of  population,  and  thus  admitting  to  po?/er  the  great  mid- 
dle class  which  had  grown  rich  and  prosperous  through  the 
development  of  manufactures.      Parliament  became  in  this 
way  a  democratic,  rather  than  an  aristocratic  ruling 
body.      It  took,  however,  many  more  years  of  struggle 
to  make  Parliament  wholly  democratic.      This  was  finally 
accomplished  through  various  nineteenth  century  bills 
which  gave  representation  to  the  loirer  classes,  so  that 
today  the  English  Parliament  is  truly  representative  of 
the  entire  English  people. 

After  1832,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic character  of  Parliament,  humanitarian  measures 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.      Slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  British  Empire;  laws  were  passed 
for  the  protect icn  of  child  labor;  the  criminal  code  was 
reformed;  so,  also,  was  the  system  of  poor  relief.  Edu- 
cation, which  had  always  been  considered  a  private  con- 
cern, was  now  ma.de  a  state  responsibility,  and  in  1838 
a  department  of  education  was  established. 
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As  1688  saw  the  long  rule  of  royal  sutocracy 
yield  to  aristocracy,  so  1832  saw  aristocracy  yield  to 
democracy.      Through  the  nineteenth  century  progress  has 
"been  steady,  "but  Democracy  as  an  ideal  and  as  a  reality 
are  very  different,  and  the  problem  of  today  is  to 
reconcile  the  two,  to  make  real  Democracy  ideal. 

Having  now  traced  the  rise  of  democracy  in  England 
especially  in  the  century  preceding  the  Reform  Eill,  we 
are         ready  to  begin  our  study  of  the  poetry  and  see 
how  the  various  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects 
of  democracy  are  reflected  therein. 

( 


Chapter  III. 
The  Poets  of  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century 


English  poetry  throughout  its  long  nistory  is  almost 
entirely  aristocratic  in  character  until  we  come  well  into 
the  eighteenth  century.      This  is  quite  natural,  for  dur- 
ing the  long  period  when  aristocracy  struggled  with  mon- 
archy there  was  little  interest  in  the  peasant  and  his 
rignts  or  wrongs;  indeed  he  had  no  rights  or  wrongs. 
Poetry  was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  upper  classes; 
oeing  written  by  them,  and  for  them,  it  naturally  was  of 
tnem.      It  is  true  that  Chaucer  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 
shows  us  all  classes  of  people,  but  Chaucer  is  no  plead- 
er of  causes;  he  is  simply  interested  in  picturing  the 
life  aoout  him.      Even  the  songs  of  the  unlettered,  the 
old  ballads,  seldom  cry  out  against  injustice;  they 
merely  relate  tragic  tales  of  faithless  love,  of  treachery, 
of  revenge. 

A  great  deal  of  popular  doggerel  sounded  a  note  of 
protest,  —  verses  which  the  peasants  shouted  in  their 


uprisings,  verses  after  the  style  of 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

But  the  only  poem  which  we  can  look  on  seriously  as  a 
great  plea  for  the  lower  classes  is  Langland's  Piers 
the  Plowman.        Indeed  its  claim  to  an  imoortant  place 
in  our  literature  is  not  due  to  its  artistic  merits,  but 
to  the  unique  cnaraccer  of  its  subject  matter  and  tone, 
its  rankling  sense  of  the  injustice  of  a  social  organi- 
zation in  whxch  one  class  lives  on  the  laoor  of  another. 
In  the  "fair  field  full  of  folk,"  which  Langland  sees  in 
his  dream, 

"Summe  putten  hem  to  the  Dlough ,  pleiden  ful 

seldene  , 

In  settynge  and  in  sowynge  swonken  ful  harde , 
And  wonnen  that  theos  wasturs  with  glotonye 

die truen. M* 

When  the  eighteenth  century  dawns,  the  old  aristo- 
cratic tradition  still  persists  in  ooetry  as  well  as  in 


Prologue,  A-text:  11.  19-21. 
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life;  indeed  it  is  particularly  strong,  for  aristocracy 
has  gained  power  and  has  taken  on,  too,  a  French  polish. 
But  into  this  elegant  age  comes  poetry  of  a  different 
sort,  poetry  which  foretells  tne  end  of  the  reign  of 
autocracy,  not  alone  in  literature  but  in  society  and 
government.      Democracy  now  becomes  one  of  the  two  com- 
batants for  power,  and  poetry  reflects  tnis  fact.       It  i 
in  the  work  of  James  Thomson  that  the  change  is  first 
seen. 


c 
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James  Thomson 
1700  -  1748 
"An  active  zeal 
For  Britain's  glory,  liberty,  and  man." 

Samuel  Johnson,   in  his  Life  of  Thomson,  pictures 
a  needy,  young  Scotch  poet  arriving  in  London  in  1735, 
"his  first  went  a.  pair  of  shoes",  and  "his  whole  fund  his 
Winter  which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchaser."  Early 
in  1726,  however,  Winter  "found"  a  purchaser  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  quote  Johnson  again,  "The  poem,  which  "being 
of  a  new  kind  few  would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by 


degrees  gained  upon  the  public;  end  one  edition 


was 


very  speedily  succeeded  by  another."  ~~ 

The  phrase  "being  of  a  new  kind"  commands  our 
attention,  for  Thomson's  greatest  work,  The  Seasons,  of 
which  this  early  poem,  Winter,  became  the  concluding  sec- 
tion, was  so  truly  of  a  "new  kind"  that  it  is  recognized 
today  as  a  landmark  in  English  poetry. 

James  Thomson  was  one  of  the  nine  children  of  a 

1  (T.ivps  nf  thft  Pnftt.Sj  -  Johnson:-  p.  443) 
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Scotch  minister,  who  was  "passing  rich  with  £  60  a  year** 
At  fifteen  the  boy  entered  Edinborough  University,  but 
did  not  receive  a.  degree,  and  in  1725  came  down,  a  poet 
adventurer,  to  aristocratic  literary  London , which  wor- 
shiped a.t  the  shrine  of  Pope.      Perhaps  in  the  young  poet1!, 
memory  echoed  the  words  of  Alan  Ramsay,  "Write  of  the  sky 
over  the  Scotch  moors,  the  wind  in  the  Scotch  heather,  the 
shepherd  on  the  Scotch  hillside."      Following  this  advice, 
Thomson  became  the  father  of  a.  nevi  tradition  in  poetry, 
the  tradition  of  democracy. 

We  can  trace  the  development  of  this  spirit  in 
the  poets  who  follow  Thomson,   in  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
and  Eurns,  each  of  whom  sang  in  his  ovm  key  "the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  until  it  reached  its 
highest  expression  in  the  great  poets  of  the  early  nine- 
te  nth  centurjr. 

The  entire  poem,  The  Seasons ,  was  published  in 
1730.       It  carried  the  rea.der  far  from  the  artificial 
life  of  the  city  to  the  simple  rural  scenes  in  which  the 
poet's  childhood  had  been  spent,  the  humble  villages  of 
the  Border-land,  the  beautiful  countryside  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills.      It  recorded  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  mute 
inglorious e port  ion  of  humanity,  the  everyday  life  of  the 
poor.       It  pictured  toilers  at  their  work,  -  the  plowman, 
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the  shepherd,  the  woodsman;   it  showed,  to.,  simple  scenes 
of  happy  domestic  life;  it  cried  out  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  by  the  rich,,  and  pleaded  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man;  it  stressed  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  fine  peasantry  to  the  prosperity  of  a  na- 
tion;  it  emphasized  the  humble  goodness  of  rustic  life 
compared  with  the  vice  and  corrupt ipn  of  city  life. 
These  were,   indeed,  "new"  themes  in  1730,  but  the  poem, 
as  Johnson  says,  "by  degrees  gained  upon  the  public. ■ 
Whet  Johnson,  who  never  was  sympathetic  with  the  demo- 
crat ic  idea,  probably  did  not  recognize  was  that  a  new 
spirit  was  gradually  developing  in  a  world  so  long 
fettered  by  aristocracy,  that  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  were  beginning  to  be  in  the  air,  and  that  the 
public  was  ready  for  such  themes.      We  can  reason  here 
in  both  directions:  the  public  was  ready  for  such  themes, 
and  through  this  poem  such  themes  "gained  upon  the  pub- 
lic." 

Critics  are  in  the  habit  of  tracing  awakening 
interest  in  humble  man  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  but 
Thomson's  Seasons  was  published  between  1726  and  1730, 
Rousseau's  first  Discourse  not  until  1749,  so  that  the 
English  poet  is  the  precursor  of  the  French  philosopher 
by  two  decades.      Indeed,  Thomson  was  no  longer  living 
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when  Rousseau's  first  work  appeared.      Here  again  we 
reason  in  two  directions:  we  know  that  Rousseau  was 
influenced  by  the  English  movement,  and  certainly  the 
English  movement  was  influenced  by  Rousseau. 

In  examining  Thomson's  poetry  we  shall  consider 
first  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  democracy  which 
we  find  reflected  therein.      The  Seasons ,  as  the  name 
suggests,  follows  the  cycle  of  the  year,  and  describes 
the  life  and  work  of  the  peasant  in  the  different  seasons. 
In  the  spring, 

"  Jc^rous  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls  to  where  the  well- 
used  plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow  loosened  by  the  frost. 
There  unref using,  to  the  harnessed  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil 

Cheered  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark.  

White,  through  the  neighboring  fields  the  sower 

stalks 

\7ith  measured  step;  and  liberal,  throws  the  grain 

1 

Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  earth." 
1  Spring: "11.  54  -  46 

 ,  ___  =  =_=  =  =  i 
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The  next  section,  Summer,  tells  of  the  shepherd 
and  his  daily  toil.      The  passage  dealing  with  the  sheep- 
shearing  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  poem. 
First,  the  sheep  are  washed,  and  then 

"At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  pressed, 
Hea.d  above  head;  and  ranged  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit  and  whet  the  sounding  shears  - 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round — 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming  on  her  shepherd-king. 
--------------    The  sturdy  boy 

Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indignant ram. 
Behold  where  bound  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man  that  all-depending  lord, 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  I 
What  softness  in  the  melancholy  face 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears i 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,   'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter,  that  is  o!er  you  waved; 
No,   'tis  the  gentle  swain1 s  well-guided  shears, 
Who,  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  loadj 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again." 

1  fBnrr.mftr:H.394-42^ 
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The  feeling,  expressed  in  these  lines,  of  sym- 
pathy and  effect  ion  for  dumb  animals  * is  another  new  note 
in  our  poetry,  but  from  now  on  we  find  it  again  and  again. 
It  is  a  correlery  to  the  brotherhood-of-man  ideal,  -  a 
fraternity  broad  enough  to  include  even  the  beast  of  the 
field. 

Autumn,  which  was  the  last  section  of  the  poem 
to  be  written,  is  the  strongest  in  its  expression  of 
democratic  sentiment.      The  pictures  of  the  harvest- 
taking  show  Thomson  at  his  best  in  recording  peasant  life, 
in  his  understanding  of  its  sorrows  and  cares  as  well  as 
of  its  pleasures  and  joys.      First  he  shows  us  the  happy 
side:  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  the  laborious  work  light- 
ened by  song  and  jest,  as  the  grain  is  cut  and  bound  into 
sheaves.     The  day's  toil  begins  early,  for 

"Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky 
And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day, 
Before  the  ripened  field  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array;  each  by  the  la.ss  he  loves 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  end  mitigate 
Ey  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stcop,  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves, 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk, 
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The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive'  the  tedious  time, 

1 

And  stea.1,  unfelt,  the  sultry  hours  away.,""" 
In  the  following  lines  the  voice  of  humanity 
speaks  in  words  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  old  law  of 
Leviticus  that  the  reapers  take  not  ell  the  harvest  but 
leave  something  for  the  gleaners,  -  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow.      Here  the  gospel  of  fraternity  is  preached 
not  to  the  upper  class  as  is  usually  the  case;   it  is  to 
the  husbandman  that  Thomson  addresses  a  plea  for  com- 
passion on  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

"The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there 
Spike  after  spike  their  scpnty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husband*menl  tut  fling 
From  the  full  sheeth,  with  charitable  stealth 
The  liberal  handful.  Think,  oh  grateful  think1. 
How  good  the  God  of  Harvest  is  to  you 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 

Wide-hover  around  you,  like  the  fowl  of  heaven 

2 

And  ask  their  humble  dole."*"" 


1. (Autumn: 11.  151-161) 
'  (Autu -n:ll.  165-174 
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^  The  description  of  the  storm  which,  coning  just 

at  harvest  time,  swe?ps  away  the  profits  of  long  days  of 
toil,  reveals  a  very  clear  understanding  of  end  a.  very 
strong  sympathy  with  this  tragedy  of  peasant  life.  We 
see  how 

"The  deluge  deepens,  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk  and  flatted  in  the  sordid  walP#. 
Red  from  the  hills,   innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  ro?r;  and  high  above  its  bank 
The  river  lifts;  before  whose  rushing  tide 
Herds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages, and  swa.ins, 
Roll  mingled  down;  a.ll  that  the  winds  had  spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruined;  the  big  hopes 
And  well-earned  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
-    Fled  to  some  eminence  the  husbandman 

Helpless,  beholds  the  miserable  wreck  -  -  - 


and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 


Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 

1 

Of  claimant  children  dear." 
One  evidence  of  the  broadening  sympathies  of 
this  era.  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  poverty  and 
privation  bear  most  heavily  on  the  child.  In  English 

1  (Autumn      11 .  325-350) 
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poetry  of  earlier  periods  childhood  ple.ys  no  part,  but  as 
democracy  advances,  poetry  pleads  more  and  more  strongly 
the  cause  of  the  child. 

Some  of  the  most  appealing  passages  in  The 
Seasons  are  the  descriptions  of  the  simple  domestic  life 
in  peasant  homes,  the  mother  busy  at  the  spinning-wheel, 
the  father  resting  after  his  day's  toil,  happy  with 

"the  little,  strong  embrace 

1 

Of  prattling  children,  twined  about  his  neck.""* 
What,  asks  Thomson,  is  the  world  with  its  pomp  and 
pleasures  and  nonsense,  to  happy  parents',  who,  sur- 
rounded by  their  innocent  children,  see  each  day  some 
new  charm  in  the  little  ones,  "the  father's  luster  and 
the  mother' s  "bloom."      The  pa.ssage  ends  with  the  familiar 
lines 

"Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

2 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
These  illustrations  serve  to  show  how  sympathet- 
ically Thomson  portrayed  for  his  aristocrat ic  London 
rea.ders  the  simple  daily  life  of  common  folk,  and  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  such  themes  were  then  entirely  new 
to  English  poetry.      Hor  do  we  feel  that  Thomson  has 

1  (Autumn:  -11341-2) 

I  (Soring:^ 11.  1150-51) 
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thrown  over  his  pictures  such  a  glamour  of  romance  as 

to  idealize  them  out  of  all  semblance  to  reality.  Yfe 

get  a  general  impression  of  simple  contentment;  yet  we 

are  shown  the  hard  side  of  peasant  life,  as  well  as  the 

happy.      Moreover,  Thomson  wrote  before  the  agrarian 

revolution  had  reduced  farming  villages  to  poverty  and 

ruin;  history  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century  conditions  in  rural  England  were 

generally  prosperous. 

But  we  do  find  Thomson  strong  in  his  belief  that 

the  country  is  the  seat  of  peace  and  innocence;  the 

town  that  of  vanity  and  vice.      He  writes, 

"The  happiest  he,  who  far  from  public  rage.. 

Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life.  

Here,  too.  dwells  simple  truth,  plain  innocence 

Unsullied  beauty,  sound  unbroken  youth, 

Patient  of  labor,  with  a  little  pleased. — 

  The  fall  of  kings 

The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states, 

Move  not  the  man  who  from  the  world  escaped, 

In  still  retreats,  and  flowery  solitudes, 

1 

To  Nature's  voice  attends." 


1  (Autumn;  -  11.  1338-1306) 
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This  fallacy  took  strong  hold  of  the  romantic 
poets.      Glorification  of  rustic  life  as  one  of  perfect 
virtue  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
the  next  hundred  years.      Usually,  responsibility  for 
the  fallacy  is  placed  upon  Rousseau  a.nd  the  goodness  of 
his  primitive  man,  although  Rousseau  merely  took  over 
the  theory  from  Locke.      But  Thomson  preceded  Rousseau 
and  therefore  could  not  have  derived  it  from  him,  and  it 
is  doubtful  that  Thomson  was  influenced  "by  Locke.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  most  of  the  poets  who  follow  Thomson 
take  pleasure  in  perpetuating  the  idea. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Thomson's  primitive- 
man  philosophy  with  that  of  Locke  and  Rousseau.  Although 
Thomson  is  so  strong  for  the  rustic-virtue  fallacy,  he 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  that  of  the  "noble  savage" « 
He  portrays  a  "noble"  pea.sant  but  a.  decidedly  ignoble 
s  avage . 

Thomson's  philosophy  of  civilization  also  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  Rousseau.      As  Thomson  sees 
it,  civilization  has  not  robbed  man  of  his  rights  but  has 
given  him  all  the  attributes  which  raise  him  above  the 
savage  state.      Cf  civilization,  he  writes, 
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"Without  thee,  what  were  unenlightened  man? 

A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds 

In  search  of  prey;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 

And  elegance  of  life.        No  happiness 

Domestic,  mixed  of  tenderness  and  care, 

Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 

Nor  guardian  laws  were  his;  nor  various  skill 

To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 

I 

mechanic . " 

Later  he  again  stresses  all  that  primitive  man 
lacked  before  he  knew  the  joys  of  home  life  or  the  in- 
terests which  come  through  mental  development. 

"For  home  he  had  not;  home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  

But  this  rhe  Td.gged  savage  never  felt; 
--------  -and  thus  his  days 

Rolled  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoyi-d,  along: 
A  waste  of  time,  till  industry  approached, 

And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  sloth; 

2 

His  faculties  unfolded  "  

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  trace  how  man  gradually  developed 
the  arts  and  the  sciences,  until  he  became  "lord  of  all 

1  (Su^er:-!!.  1758-1767) 
3  (Avfrumn:-  11.  65-74) 
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below."      It  is  when  Thomson  turns  to  \ihe ".world  of  Colum- 
bus" that  he  comes  nearest  to  the  "noble  savage"  idea. 
He  pictures  the  great  rivers  of  South  America  flowing 
around 

"many  3.  happy  isle, 
The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undisturbed 

1 

By  Christian  crimes,  and  Europe's  cruel  sons." 
lines  which  suggest  Pope's  "poor  Indian"  in  whose  heaven 
"no  Christians  thirst  for  gold."      But  immediately  Thom- 
son goes  back  to  his  former  attitude,  a_nd  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  primitive  African  tribes,  the  poet  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  concerning  his  views  of  savage  life. 

"Ill-fated  race1,  the  softening  arts  of  p~ace, — 
Whate'er  the  humanizing  muses  teach,  -  -  - 
Progressive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought; 
Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws,- 
These  are  not  theirs;     The  parent-sun  himself 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannize; 
And  with  oppressive  ray,  the  roseate  bloom 
Of  beauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue 
And  feature  gross,  or  worse  to  ruthless  deeds 
Mad  jealousy,  "clind  rage,  and  fell  rev-nge 

ii 

Their  fervid  spirit  fires. Love  dwells  not  there. 
1  (Sumner 844-5)        3  (Summer: -^11.  S7S-890) 
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These  words,  certainly,  show  no  sentimental  illusion  as 
to  the  life  of  natural  man.      We  c  nclude,  then,  that 
although  Thomson1  s  democracy  included  the  fa.lla.cy  of 
rustic  virtue,  it  did  not  include  that  of  the  "noble 
savage"  or  of  the  devastating  effects  of  civilization. 

Another  evidence  of  Thomson's  democratic  spirit 
is  his  attitude  toward  class  distinctions,  his  bitterness 
at  what  he  terms  "the  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and 
man."      His  poetry,  generally  quiet  and  un impassioned, 
becomes  strong  and  vigorous  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  cries  out  against  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and 
pleads  their  cause  on  the  ground  of  humanity .  The 
description  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  harvest  storm 
closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  rich  which  reminds  us  of 
Lsxigland's  protest  four  centuries  earlier*  Thomson 
writes , 

"Ye  masters,  then, 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough,  laborious  hand 
That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  arid  ease; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  russet  clad 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth  and  graceful 

pride ; 

And,  oil,  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board 


c 
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v.liich  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse, 

Makes  your  glass  sparkle  and  your  sense  rejoice! 

Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  ra.ins 

1 

And  a 11- involving  winds  have  swept  away-" 
Constantly  we  get  the  note  of  protest  against 
the  injustices  which  the  poor  suffer.      He  finds  the 
upper  classes  "hard  and  unfeeling"  to  the  woes  of  others, 
"lavish"  only  to  themselves.      He  sees  among  the  rich 
little  understanding  of.  end  little  desire  for  an  under- 
standing  of^the  misery  and  distress  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  he  inveighs  against  their  "listless  unconcern,  cold 
and  averting  from  a  neighbor's  good."      He  says, 

"Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround, 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste. 

Ah!  little  think  they  as  they  dance  along,  

Of  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain.  

------------  -How  many  bleed 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man! 
How  many  pine  in  want ,  and  dungeon  glooms^ — 
--*------or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Of  misery!     Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 

1  ( Autumn :~ XI.  350-359) 
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How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

1 

Of  cheerless  poverty!" 
From  this  time  on, we  find  in  our  poetry  many  such  pro- 
tests against  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  much  bitter 
criticism  of  the  unfeeling  attitude  of  the  upper  classes 
tow  rd  the  lower. 

Moreover  .-Thomson  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  nation's  greatness  is  dependent  on  its  humble 
toilers,  on  a  strong  and  industrious  peasantry.  Here 
Thomson  again  is  the  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  who,  we 
remember,  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
working  people.     In  describing  the  sheep-shearing,  Thom- 
son says, 

"A  simple  scene!    yet  hence  Britannia  sees 

2 

Her  solid  grandeur  rise." 
Half  a  century  la.ter,  Burns  in  The  Cotter1  s  Saturday 
Ni£-:ht  uses  almost  the  same  words  in  regard  to  Scotland. 

Thomson  mentions  specifically  certain  abuses 
which  demand  redress;  and  yet  redress  did  not  ccme  until 
a  hundred  years  later,  not  until  after  the  democrat iza-  . 
tion  of  Parliament  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833.      One  of 
these  evils  is  slavery, 


1  (Winter!-!!  322-337) 

2  (toffi£X.:-ll.  425-4) 
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"that  cruel  trade, 

1 

Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea,  cf  her  sens." 

This  is  the  first  protest  in  English  poetry  against  the 

African  slave  trade,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

in  1102,  in  the  Church  Synod  at  Westminster,  Anselni 

denounced  slavery  as  a  "wicked  tra.de  used  in  England,  by 

which  men  are  sold  like  brute  animals,  11  and,  as  a  result 

2 

the  Church  pronounced  against  its  continuance. 


Thomson  describes    the  terrible  conditions  that 
existed  in  the  prisons  and  shows  the  great  need  of  re- 
form.     He  pays  tribute  to  a  little  group  of  philanthrop- 
ists who  in  1729,  organized  themselves  into  a  Jail  Com- 
mittee (the  first  in  England)  to  investigate  the  prisons,- 

"the  generous  band, 
Who,  touched  by  human  woe,  redressive  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail- 
Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  Misery  moans, 
Where  Sickness  pines,  where  Thirst  and  Hunger 

burn , 

3 

And  poor  Misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  Vice." 
This  last  line  refers  to  the  poor-debtor  system,  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  time. 
1   (SiW-nprMI  .  1019-20) 

3   (TVip  THgP  nf  Thp  D fv -i - o r ? c y- C 1  ay t o n-p . 2 3 ) 

3  (Winter:- 11.  380-564)   
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Thomson  demands  also  help  for  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed;  care  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  found- 
ling; and  he  even  predicts  probibition^f or  he  dreams  of 
a  day  when  mankind  will  see. 

" downdashecl,  the  madcening  bowl, 
1 

"A  nation's  poison." 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  democracy  as  we  se    them  reflected 
in  the  poetry  of  Thomson,  -  his  championship  of  the  com- 
mon people,  his  resentment  of  the  evils  that  arise  from 
class  distinctions,  and  his  desire  to  se  •  these  evils 
reformed.      But  he  is  interested  also  in  the  political 
phases  of  democracy.      He  characterized  liberty  as 

"Heaven's  next  best  gift 

2 

To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  soul," 
and  he  felt  that  his  finest  work  was  Liberty ,  a  long 
philosophic  poem,  a  rather  involved  dissertation  on  the 
theme  that  liberty  is  the  only  basis  for  national  great- 
ness, anc"  that  if  liberty  is  lost  the  na.tion  sinks  into 
nothingness.      In  reference  to  this  poem,  Johnson  says 
that  because  of  opposition  to  Walpole , England  at  this 
time  was' filled  with  clamors  for  liberty  of  which  no  man 

1  (Liberty  -  PartV-  The  Prospect: -p. £63) 
1  (Liberty  -  PartV-  The  Prospect : -p. 245) 
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felt  the  want.      But  the  great  doctor,  who  as  we  have 
noted,  never  shared  in  the  growing  spirit  of  democracy, 
was  mistaken,  for  the  air  continued,  to  be  filled  with 
clamors  for  liberty,  until  man  had  made  his  want  felt. 
Johnson  says  that  he  tried  to  reed  Liberty  when  it  first 
appeared,  but  soon  desisted,  and  never  tried  again. 
Johnson  is  never  particularly  enthusiastic  over  Thomson !s 
work,  but  we  must  remember  that  Thomson  came  from  Scot- 
land.   Perhaps,  like  Bo swell,  "he  couldn't  help  it." 

Mention  of  Walpole  and  his  rule  Suggests  another 


reflection  of  democracy  in  Thomson's  work 


We  have 


already  quoted  a  historian  as  saying  that  the  saving 
grace  in  this  era  of  corruption  was  that,  with  the  new 
spirit  of  liberty  in  the  air,  men  dared  to  raise  a  voice 
of  protest  against  the  Government.      Thomson  wrote  sev- 
eral verse  drama.s  which  have  long  since  parsed  into  ob- 
livion, but  two  must  be  mentioned  here  because  they  voice 
the  poet's  strong  opposition  to  George  II  and  the  Walpole 
ministry. 

Agamemnon  (l7?iQ)  .  an  English  version  of  the 
tragedy  of  Aeschylus,   is  a  thinly-veiled  criticism  of 
the  king's  long  absences  from  England  and  of  the  Walpole 
system  of  bribery.      There  was  growing  dissatisfaction 
in  England  over  these  frequent  visits  to  Germany  during 
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which  times  the  power  of  the  prime  minister  was  undis- 
puted.     The  drama  is  a  rather  interesting  and  well- 
worked-out  analogy  between  this  condition  and  Agamemnon1  s 
ten-year  absence  from  his  kingdom.      For  example,  one 
speech  reads, 

"And  on  my  soul,  I  think  that  Agamemnon 
Deserves  some  touch  of  blame,  to  put  the  power, 
The  power  of  blessing  or  oppressing  millions 
Of  doing  or  great  good  or  equal  mischief 
Ev'n  into  doubtful  hands  is  worse  than  careless." 
And  again  Areas  says  to  Agamemnon, 

"Hence  ten  loosely  governed  years 
Have  wrought  such  strange  events  tha.t  you 
no  more 

Behold  your  ancient  Argos  and  Mycenae. 

These  cities  now  with  slaves  and  villains  swa.rm. 

At  first  Egisthus,  popular  and  fair 

All  smiles  and  softness,  as  if  each  man's  friend j 

By  hidden  ways  proceeded,  mining  virtue  

He  taught  them  wants  beyond  their  private  means; 
And  strait,  in  bounty's  pleasing  chains 
involved 

They  grew  his  slaves.      Who  cannot  live  on 
little 
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Or  as  his  various  fortunes  shall  permit, 

Stands  in  the  market  ready  to  be  sold."  JL 
These  and  similar  references  were  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  an  ect  for  the  licensing  of  stage  plays.  Im- 
mediately after,  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Areopa.git ica, 
was  published  with  a  preface  b3/  Thomson.      But  under  the 
new  licensing  act  Thomson1  s  next  play,  Edward  and 
El eg.no re  .was  suppressed.      This  drama  was  another  protest 
against  Walpole,  and  an  appeal  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales  (under  the  guise  of  Edward  III)  to  save  England 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Ministry.      In  the  drama. 
Gloster  says  to  Edward, 

"  0  save  our  country,  Edward,  save  a  nation, 

The  chosen  land,  the  last  retreat  of  freedom, 

Amidst  a  world  enslaved j" 
and  again, 

"In  this  important,  this  decisive  hour, 
Cn  thee,  on  thee  alone,  our  weeping  country 
Turns  her  distressful  eye;  to  thee  she  calls 
And  with  a  helpless  parent's  piercing  voice. ttZ 
Thomson's  hope  of  better  days  for  England  under  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  not  to  be  realized,  for  he  died 

1    Agamemnon  III-2 

Edward  and  Eleanore  II-2 
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before  his  father,  and  his  son,  George  III  of  unhappy 
memory,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Poetry  from  this  time  on  is  full  of  references 
to  the  duties  of  sovereigns  and  the  true  kingship.  Ag- 
gressive war&fare,  which  has  laid  so  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  lower  classes,  is  denounced  as  the  sport  of  kings. 
Thomson  calls  it 

1 

" —  the  insensate  barbarous  tra.de  of  w?r.:l 
A  strong  ant i-monarchical  spirit  begins  to  manifest  it- 
self even  as  early  as  Thomson,  who  says 

"and  like  a  bubble  breaks 

2 

The  passing  poor  magnificence  of  kings." 
Direct  attacks  on  the  royal  house  of  Hanover  of  which 
that  in  Thomson's  dramas  is  the  first,  become  increas- 
ingly bitter  during  the  next  hundred  years. 

We  have  shown  Thomson  to  be  truly  democratic  in 
spirit,  measuring  the  greatness  of  his  country  in  terms 
of  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  working  people, 
pleading  the  cause  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and 
ca.rrying  high  the  banner  of  liberty. 

There  is, in  Thomson's  work, yet  another  reflec- 
tion of  the  coming  democracy.      He  dreams  of  a.  Golden 

Age  ruled  by  love  of  a.ll  the  human  ra.ce,  and  created  by 

( Liberty-  Fartll — Greece : -p. 182) 
2    (Liberty-  PartHI-  Rome:-  p. 195) 


L 


"the  large,  ambitious  wish 

To  make  them  blessed; the  sigh  for  suffering 

worth, 
1 

Lost  in  obscurity." 
Kis  poem,  Liberty ,  ends  with  The  Prospect,  a  vision  of 
this  Golden  Age  of  democracy  fulfilled  in  a  great  and 
glorious  Britain.      The  ne.tion  will  then  be  dominated 
by  "an  active  flood  of  universal  love,"  legislation  will 
have  replaced  war,  commerce  with  "unnumbered  wings"  will 
encircle  the  world,  labor  will  have  come  into  its  own, 
and  youth  will  be  educa.ted  for  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship.     All  the  wrongs  of  his  day  will  have  been  made 
right;  all  men  will  be  free,  all  equal,  and  Fraternity 
will  rule  throughout  the  realm. 

In  the  Utopia,  of  Thomson's  dream  the  influence 
of  More  is  felt,  and  that  Thomson  held  Sir  Thomas  in 
high  esteem  is  evidenced  by  a  fine  tribute  to  him. 

"A  steady  More,  -  -  - 
Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristides  just, 
Like  rigid  Cincinnatus  nobly  poor- 

2 

A  dauntless  soul  erect,  who  smiled  on  death." 
Cf  the  influence  of  Thomson's  work  we  ha.ve  some 
interesting  evidence.      William  llichael  Rossetti,  in  a 

1  (Autumn:-  11.  1021-3) 

a  fSi-r-^r:  11.  14:.  -.:)  
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critical  memoir  of  Thomson  relates  that  a  traveler  stop- 
ping at  a  county  ale-house,  noticed  a  shabby  copy  of 
The  Seasons  lying  on  the  window  seat,      "That's  true  fame'J 
he  remarked. 

The  Seasons  was  translated  into  German  in  1744 
end  into  French  in  1759.      We  have  noted  that  Thomson 
was  reedly  the  precursor  of  Rousseau  in  many  phases  of 
democratic  philosophy,  and  Boswell  records  Voltaire's 
quoting  to  Johnson  the  following  lines  from  Winter: 

"Ye  winds!  

In  what  far-distant  region  of  the  sky, 

Hushed  in  deep  silence,  sleeu  ye  when 

1 

'tis  calm?" 

Joseph  Texte  in  his  Rousseau    tells  us  that  when  Madame 
Roland  went  to  prison,  she  took  with  her  Tacitus ,  Plu- 
tarch, Shaft e sbury^ and  Thomson  to  console  her  in  her 
captivity,  and  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  deeply  interested 
in  both  Thomson  and  Gray.      An  edition  of  The  Seasons 
with  a  prefa.ce  by  Johnson  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1795.      This  fact  would  seem  to  prove  that  Thomson's 
work  ha.d  attracted  interest  and  attention  in  this  country 
?s  well  as  in  Europe. 

In  the  preface  to  Summer  re  find  the  v/ords 
1( Bo  swell: p. 215) 


- 
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"an  active  zeal 
For  Britain's  glory ,  liberty  and  man." 
Here  is  expressed  the  three-fold  theme  of  all  Thomson's 
work.      Many  English  poets  "before  Thomson  had  extolled 
"Britain's  glory",  but  he  wes  the  first  to  show  "an 
active  zeal  fox  LIBERTY  and  MAIT." 


Thomas  Gray 
1716  -  1771 
"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor" 

Just  twenty- f ive  years  after  Thomson  came  down 
from  Edinboro  to  London,  to  seek  a  publisher  for  a  poem 
of  a  "new  kind"  ( another  poet  turned  his  thoughts  tc  the 
"short  end  simple  annals  of  the  poor."       In  1751  Thomas 
Gray,  a  scholarly  recluse  at  Cambridge,  published  his 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Clmr  chy ard .        It  is  evident 
that  in  the  ouarter  century  which  had  passed  (1726-1751) 
between  the  appearance  of  the  first  section  of  The 
Sea  sons  ?nc  the  Elegy,  public  sentiment  had  been  changing 
and  interest  in  lowly  life  growing,  for  the  world  which 
had  been  so  slow  to  accept  Thomson1 s  poem  immediately 
acclaimed  Gray's.      Four  editions  were  exhausted  in  a 
year,  although  the  poet's  earlier  work,  all  of  a.  scholarly 
nature,  had  received  little  attention.      Gray  himself, 
surprised  at  the  popularity  which  the  Elegy  attained, 
remarked  rather  sarcastically,  that  it  owed  "its  popular- 
ity entirely  to  its  subject,  and  that  the  public  would 
have  received  it  as  well  if  it  had  been  written  in 
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1 


prose. 


ii 


This  opinion  is  interesting  as 


showing  the 


trend  of  the  times;  we  recall  how  slowly  Thomson's  simple 
humble  subjects  attracted  attention,  and  in  twenty-five 
years  similar  subject  matter  is  named  as  the  reason  for 
the  instant  success  of  the  Elegy*      Indeed  the  Rev.  John 
SI  it  ford  in  his  Life  of  Gray  written  in  1835  explains  the 
neglect  of  Gray's  earlier  poems,  which  he  evidently  con- 


siders far  superior  to  the  Elegy,  as  follows:"  Much  time 
elapses  before  works  of  elaborate  structure,  of  lofty 
flight,  and  of  learned  allusion  gain  possession  of  the 
public  mind  and  are  placed  in  their  proper  rank  in  liter- 


democracy  was  winning  its  gree.t  triumphs,  but  evidently 
a  change  in  popular  sentiment  had  taken  place  between 
1726  and  1751.      Even  Johnson,  unsympathetic  as  he  was 
toward  the  democratic  spirit,  gave  the  following  estimate 
of  the  Elegy:     "In  the  character  of  the  Elegy  I  rejoice 
to  concur  with  the  common  reader;  for  by  the  common  - 
sense  of  readers  uncorrupted  by  literary  prejudices,  after 
all  the  refinements  of  subtilety  and  dogmatism  of  learn- 
ing, must  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honors. 
The  Churchyard  abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror 

1  (Life  of  Gray  -  Mitford  -  p.xxviii.) 
3.  (Life  of  Gray  -  L.'itford  -  p.xxvii.) 


ature ." 


Of  course,  this  was  true  in  1835  when 
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in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom 

returns  an  echo           Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had 

1 

been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to  praise." 

But  Gray  wrote  little  and  the  Elegy  is  his  one 

contribution  to  democracy.      Johnson,  referring  to  Gray 

as  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe,  questioned  the  value 

of  such  great  learning  when  it  produced  so  little.  He 

was  a  born  scholar  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit 

of  learning,  finally  becoming  a  practical  recluse  at 

Cambridge  and  having  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 

his  fellow-men.      Gamaliel  Bradford  thus  pictures  him: 

"He  shut  himself  up  in  dimmed  Cambridge  chambers,  with 

dimmed  piled  books,  and  dimmed  piled  thoughts;  hoped  a 

little,  regretted  a  little,  dreamed  vastly,  and  wrote  a 

2 

little  great  poetry." 

Although  the  Elegy  places  Gray's  name  hivh  among 

the  poets  associated  witli  the  rising  spirit  of  democracy, 

this  scholarly  recluse  can  hardly  be  considered  either  a 

great  humanitarian  or  a  strong  democrat.     In  a  letter  to 

Thomas  Wharton  dated  March  9,  1755,  Gray  wrote,"  As  to 

humanity  you  know  my  aversion  to  it,  which  is  barbarous 

and  inhuman,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  God  forgive  me." 

2l  (Life  of  Grey  -  Johnson  p.  502) 
JT  (Bare  Souls,  Bradf ord-p .87) 


And  Horace  Walpole  (son  of  the  great  premier)  ,  who  was 
Gray's  fellow  student  and  most  intimate  friend  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  asked  of  Gray's  political  cttitude,  replied 
that  he  never  fully  understood  it,  that  "sometimes  he 

seem  d  inclined  to  the  sice  of  authority,  and  sometimes 

1 

to  that  of  the  people." 

But  Gray  certainly  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
people  when  he  wrote  the  Elegy ,  and  immortalized  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet. 

The  picture? of  lowly  life  in  the  Elegy  are  noble 
and  dignified.      We  get  the  impression  of  a  prosperous 
peasantry,  industrious  and  thriving,  as  in  the  lines, 
"Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furroW  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
How  jPcund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield, 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke 
The  following  stanza,  suggests  happy  home  life,  devoted 
parents,  loving  chile ren. 

"For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 
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The  picture  may  not  be  highly  idealized-,  although 
it  is  very  different  from  that  which  Crab-be  shows  a  gen- 
eration la.ter,  for  when  Crabbe  wrote,  economic  conditions 
were  rapidly  changing,  and  rural  communities  being  de- 
populated by  the  agrarian  and  industrial  revolutions. 

But  Gray,  like  Thomson,  did  assume  rustic  virtue 
and  city  vice,  and  helped  to  strengthen  this  fallacy 
which  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  rank  and  file  in  later 
years.      He  wrote, 

"Far  from  the  madding  crowd;1  s  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray, 
Along  the  cool  sequester* d  vale  of  life, 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 
He  does  not,  however,  make  this  theory  mere  assumption 
but,  in  a  scholarly  philosophic  way,  justifies  it  by 
showing  that  the  humble-born  are  protected  by  their  con- 
dition from  the  temptations  which  assail  those  in  high 
places.      He  believes,  too,  tha.t  the  industry  and  simple 
tastes  of  the  peasants  result  in  health  and  happiness 
and  contentment,  -  an  idea,  later  to  be  ridiculed  by 
Crabbe. 

How  let  us  consider  Gray's  attitude  toward  the 
relationship  between  the  social  classes.  He  does  not 
bewail  the  injustice  done  the  lower  classes  and  demand 


* 
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that  the  gates  of  opportunity  be  opened  to  them.      Nor  is 
he  humanitarian  in  spirit  as  was  Thomson,  pleading  that 
the  ri£h  "be  merciful  to  the  poor.      He  pree.ches  the 
essential  equality  of  all  mankind,  but  from  a  philosoph- 
ical standpoint.      He  believes  that  the  great  and  the 
humble  are  alike  in  what  modern  psychology  would  term 
"native  equipment",  and  that  environment  and  opportunity, 
the  accidental  position  of  the  individual  in  the  world, 
determine  the  development  of  inborn  abilities.  He 
writes, 

"Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid, 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre;   

Some  village-Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood." 

Thomson  had  not  only  appealed  for  sympathy  for  the 
lower  classes  but  had  also  protested  against  their  oppres- 
sion.     Gray's  attitude  is  more  like  that  of  Burns.  Be- 
lieving  in  the  worth  of  the  individual /he  addresses  to 
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the  rich  and  the  great  a  warning  lest  they  assume  a 
superior,  contemptuous  air  toward  their  fellowmen,  the 
humble  folk  of  earth.      He  says, 

"Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
■  The  short'  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 
The  very  fact  that  such  a.  poem  could  come  at 
this  time  from  the  pen  of  a  scholarly  recluse  would  seem 
to  show  a  growing  interest  in  man  as  man;  certainly,  the 
instant  popularity  of  the  poem  prb.ves  a  broadening  of 
sympathies  and  a  changing  attitude  toward  the  lower 
classes . 

The  poem  must  be  accounted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  it  gained  a  vast 
public  and  centered  the  attention  of  that  public  on  the 
humble  toilers  of  the  nation.      Moreover  it  taught  in 
unforgettable  words  the  equa.lity  of  all,  both  high  and 
low. 

Matthew  Arnold  says  that  had  Gray,  like  Burns, 
been  just  thirty  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
he  7/ould  have  shown,  perhaps,  productiveness  and  anima- 
tion aplenty.      I  think  the  perhaps  is  a  large  one,  for 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  high-spirited, 


unrestrained,  embittered  peasant  genius,  and  the  shy, 
melancholy  scholar  who  with  one  poem  "leaped  out  of  the 
eighteenth  century  into  immortality." 


Oliver  Goldsmith 
1728-1774 


"111  fares  the  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

In  tracing  the  beginnings  of  democratic  spirit  in 
English  poetry,  we  find  an  interesting  succession:  — 
the  first  poet  to  take  his  themes  from  lowly  life  and 
rustic  scenes,  a  young  Scotchman  of  Edinoorough  Univer- 
sity; the  next,  an  English  scholar  and  recluse  at  Cam- 
bridge University;  and  the  third,  a  strange  Irish  genius 
from  Duolin  University,  —  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  in  1770 
published  The  Deserted  Village ,  a  poem  which,  like  Gray's 
elegy,  gained  instant  popularity  as  well  as  immortality, 
because  of  its  sympathetic  portrayal  of  humble  life. 

If  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  hunrired-oercent 
democracy  of  the  learned  and  fastidious  Thomas  Gray,  who 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  human  companionship  to  the 
dim  recesses  of  college  libraries,  there  should  be  none 
in  regard  to  the  gifted,  erratic  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
in  his  eventful  life  fraternized  witii  men  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  in  town  and  in  country,  in  England,  Ireland, 


and  Scotland,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well. 

His  strange  life  is  the  background  of  his  work.  He 
was  oorn,  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  curate,  in  the  little 
village  of  Pallas,  and  spent  his  childhood  in  Liesoy  which 
has  been  identified  as  the  "Sweet  Auburn"  of  The  Deserted 
Vi llage .     After  a  checkered  career  at  Dublin  University, 
vhere  he  was  entered  as  a  "poor  scholar,"  he  finally  ob- 
tained a  degree.      Then  having  tried  several  lines  of 
work,  he  embarked  on  a  series  of  absurd  adventures,  — 
starting  for  America  but  losing  the  ship,  singing  ballads 
on  the  street  corners  of  Edinoorough,  and  then  wandering 
over  Europe  playing  the  flute  and  singing  for  board  and 
lodging.       Finally  he  settled  down  in  London  doing  a 
little  of  everything,  and  living  as  always  from  hand  to 
mouth.      But  in  time  the  sky  brightened,  his  writings  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Johnson,  and  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  great  doctor  and  became  a  memcer  of 
the  famous  Literary  Club.      Renown  and  money  came  to 
him,  out  he  was  as  irresponsiole  as  ever,  extravagant  in 
his  expenditures,  and  indiscriminately  charitaole.  No 
one,  worthy  or  unworthy,  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain, 
and  so  he  was  always  in  debt. 

Out  of  a  great  mass  of  writing  Goldsmith's  literary 
fame  rests  on  out  five  works,  a  novel,  two  dramas,  and 


two  poems.      Our  interest  is  in  the  ooems,  The  Traveller 
and  The  Deserted  Village .  botn  of  which  treat  of  the  new 
and  arresting  ideas  which  were  stirring  in  men's  minds  in 
the  awakening  democracy  of  the  day,  and  reflect  the  spirit 
rnd  conditions  about  the  year  1770.       The  Deserted  Village 
deals  mostly  with  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  civil- 
ization, and  The  Traveller  more  with  the  political. 

The  Deserted  Village  is  not  philosophical  but  senti- 
mental, and  its  portrayal  of  rustic  life  is  frankly  ideal- 
ized.     Goldsmith  shows  first  Sweet  Auourn  in  its  days  of 
prosperity;  he  suggests  an  industrious,  thrifty  peasantry 
and  happy  homes  of  peace  and  plenty,  — 

"The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill." 

He  lays  his  emphasis,  however,  not  on  long  hours  of  ardu- 

■ 

ous  labor,  out  on  holidays,  and  pleasant  evenings  spent 
in  recreation  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  — 

"When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  snorts  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 


The  young  contending  es  the  old  surveyed... 
And  still,  as  eacn  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired. M^ 

Under  the  pen  of  Goldsmitn  even  the  village  tavern  becomes 
attractive  with 

"...  the  whitewashed  wall,  the  neatly  sanded 
floor , 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door, 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  a.nd  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,   the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 
Witn  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay."^ 

Unlike  Thomson  and  Gray,  Goldsmith  individualized  some  of 
tne  village  oeoole.      Everyone  knows  the  kindly  preacher, 

"to  all  the  country  dear 
And  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year," 

and  the  school  master  whose  skill  in  arguing  even  the 


1  The  Deserted  Village :  11.  17-24. 

2  Ibid:   11.  226-232. 


parson  must  own, 

"For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  stillo" 

Although  the  theme  of  the  ooem  is  the  deserted 
village,  the  impression  that  inevitably  remains  with  the 
reader  is  of  Sweet  Auourn  in  its  days  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.      So  felicitous  is  Goldsmith's  power  over 
words  that  the  very  name     Swee t  Auourn    became  immediate- 
ly the  symool  for  a  rural  Eden.       Only  a  few  years  later 
CraDoe  used  the  beautiful  ideal  village  of  Goldsmith's 
poem  to  contrast,  scene  by  scene,  with  the  sordid  miser  - 
able  one  of  his  own  experience,  which  he  descrioed  with 
stark  realism. 

Goldsmith  is  strong  in  his  support  of  the  theory 
that  rural  communities  are  seats  of  goodness  and  content- 
ment , 

"Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease," 

and  he  sees  the  city  as  a  olace  where 

"  ...  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind."1 


1  The  Deserted  Village ;  11.  312-13 
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Comparing  the  simple  joys  of  the  country  with  the  arti- 
ficial pleasures  of  the  city  he  writes, 

"Yes!  let  the  ricn  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  olessings  of  the  lowly  train,  ... 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts  and  owns  their  first-born  sway. 
But  the  long  oomp ,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  displayed, 
In  these  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain. 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy."  1 

The  Deserted  Village .with  its  sentimental  and  very  much 
idealized  pictures  of  peasant  life,  was  a  strong  influence 
in  perpetuating  and  spreading  the  rustic-virtue  fallacy, 
which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  work  of  Thomson  and 
Gray. 

Rousseau's  discussion  on  natural  man  was  published 
in  1758,  five  years  before  The  Traveller  and  twelve 
years  before  The  Deserted  Village ,  but  in  neither  of 
these  poems  do  we  find  any  theory  as  to  the  original 

iThe  Deserted  Village :  11.  250-60. 
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state  of  man.      Goldsmith  does,  however,  in  The  Traveller 
describe  the  very  primitive  life  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  here  he  shows  no  evidence  of  having 
been  influenced  by  the  French  philosopher.       In  fact,  his 
theories  as  to  the  effects  of  civilization  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  Rousseau.      He  finds  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers lacking  all  the  refining  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  aspirations  of  a  more  cultured  existence. 
They  seek  coarse  pleasures  and  their  morals  are  of  a 
low  level. 

"In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till  buried  in  debauch  the  bliss  expire. 
But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow, 
Their  morals  like  their  pleasures  are  but  low."l 

He  oelieves  that  civilization  has  improved,  not  destroyed, 
mankind,  for  he  says  that 

"   ...   as  refinement  stops,   from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved,  the  manners  run  — 
Some  sterner  virtues  in  the  mountain  breast 
May  sit  ... 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 


iThe  Traveller:  11.  225-9 


Through  life's  more  cultured  walks  and  charm  the 
way , 

These  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky."l 

Although  Goldsmith  sees  that  civilization  has  been 
a  boon  to  man,  he  recognizes  many  evils  in  the  social 
and  economic  organization.       In  reference  to  class  dis- 
tinctions he  takes  a  rational  view,  and  he  is  the  first 
of  the  poets  to  point  out  that  such  distinctions  are  ar- 
tificial and  man-made,  not  of  divine  origin.       He  says, 

"Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  and  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made." 

Goldsmith's  chief  concern  in  The  Deserted  Village 
is  with  the  economic  situation    that  had  developed  in 
England,  and  its  effect  on  the  common  people.      He  rsises 
the  old  cry  against  e  system  in  which  one  cless  lives  in 
luxury  on  the  toil  of  another  class,  against  a  world  in 
which  one  sees 

"  ...  the  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature's  woe." 


1  The  Traveller;     11.  230-240 


Comparing  the  nooility  and  the  peasantry,  he  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  nation's  greatness  resides  in  the  work- 
ing people,  and  that  consequently  their  welfare  is  of 
first  importance.      Frinces  and  lords  mean  little, 

"But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  oe  supplied." 

In  this  period  England  was  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
industrial  and  commercial  power  and  consequently  a  very 
wealthy  nation,  but  Goldsmith  saw  that  the  lower  classes 
uere  not  sharing  in  the  country's  prosperity,        that  as 
the  rich  became  richer,  the  poor  became  poorer.      We  find 
this  thought  expressed  in  the  lines, 

"Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
' Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land."  1 

Because  of  economic  conditions,  the  false  theory  that 
accumulating  wealth  inevitably  spells  a  nation's  ruin, 
gained  widespread  credence ,  and  Goldsmith  supported  it 
strongly;  indeed  he  made  tnis  fallacy  the  main  theme  of 

1The  Deserted  Village :  11.  265-69. 
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The  Deserted  Village ,  centering  the  poem  around  the  lines, 

11  111  fares  the  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

In  The  Traveller ,  too,  the  same  idea  is  developed.  The 
poet  sees  England  ruled  by  wealth  and  worshiping  the  gold- 
en calf,  and  he  fears  that  the  tine  is  coming  when  the 
land 

"One  sink  of  level  avarice  snail  lie." 

He  deplores  the  rapid  depopulation  of  villages  and  the 
forcing  of  the  peasantry  o::  the  land,  and  he  lays  the 
responsibility  at  the  doors  of  the  rich.      He  asks, 

"Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peoolec:  shore , 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste? 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall? 
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Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main."1 

Garrick  said  that  Goldsmith  wrote  like  an  angel; 
certainly  in  The  Deserted  Village  he  made  a  most  effective 
and  appealing  contrast  between  the  peace  and  happiness 
that  once  ruled  in  Sweet  Auburn  and  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion of  later  days.      The  poem  not  only  aroused  general 
interest  but  occasioned  much  controversy.      There  was  a 
tendency  to  deny  that  such  conditions  existed.  Forster, 
in  his  biography  of  Goldsmith,  tells  of  Goldsmith's  de- 
fending himself  on  this  point  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
saying  that  by  iunary  excursions  into  various  parts  of 
England  he  had  verified  hie  fears  of  the  tendency  of  over- 
growing wealth  to  depopulate  the  land;  that  altnough  some 
differed  with  him  and  claimed  that  depopulation  of  vil- 
lages did  not  exist,  he  remembered  it  in  his  own  country 
and  had  seen  it  in  England.2      Much  later  Macaulay  ex- 
oressed  the  belief  that  the  situation  described  by 


1  The  Traveller:  11.  396-409. 


2Forster:  o.  473 


Goldsmith  never  existed  in  England,  although  it  might 
have  in  Ireland.1    But  history  supports  Goldsmith  and 
shows  that  the  depopulation  of  villages  was  a  very  real 
situation  at  this  time. 

Goldsmith  thinks  that  this  wiping  out  of  villages 
is  due  to  the  buying  up  of  the  land  by  the  rich  in  order 
to  enlarge  and  beautify  their  estates.       He  says, 

"The  man  of  wealth  and  pride, 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds. "^ 

In  this  belief  the  poet  is  justified,  for  there  is  record 
of  a  General  Napier  who  extended  his  domain  by  a  system 
of  wholesale  evictions;  and  Lord  Leicester  is  said  to 
have  replied,  when  complimented  on  the  magnificence  of 
his  estate,  "I  look  around  me  and  not  a  house  is  to  be 
seen  but  mine.       I  am  the  giant  of  Giant  Castle  and  have 
eaten  up  all  my  neighbors."  3 

But  as  we  look  back  through  the  perspective  of  time, 
we  see  that  this  is  not  the  whole,  or  indeed  the  chief, 


1  Johnson  and  Goldsmi th ,  Macaulay:  o.  83 

2  The  Deserted  Village :  11.  157-161. 
2  Forster:  p.  540. 
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explanation.       The  Agrarian  Revolution  was  well  under 
way  by  1770,  and  the  large  farms  were  absorbing  the  small 
ones.       Goldsmith  definitely  refers  to  the  injustice  done 
the  poor  by  the  enclosure  system  which  was  being  more 
systematically  enforced.      He  asks, 

"Where  then,  ah  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  strayed, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied."! 

Moreover,  the  great  manufacturing  cities  were  growing  up, 
and  drawing  the  population  from  rural  England.  Gold- 
smith may  have  oeen  by  nature  sentimentally  imaginative 
rather  than  scientifically  accurate,  but  history  defends 
him  by  proving  that  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  the 
"deserted  village"  was  no  mere  figment  of  fancy. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  Goldsmith's  sympa- 
thetic presentation  of  humble  life,  and  his  concern  over 
the  poverty  and  ruin  which  were  facing  the  farming  oeoole 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  Goldsmith's  attitude 


iThe  Deserted  Village;   11.  303-309. 
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toward  the  political  side  of  democracy.       The  Traveller , 
which  in  1764  first  brought  Goldsmith  to  the  attention  of 
the  literary  world,  is  a  philosophical  poem  on  the  prob- 
lems of  government  in  the  various  European  countries  which 
he  visited  in  hie  wanderings.      He  imagines  himself  sittin 
on  a  peak  in  the  Alps,  where  three  great  nations,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France  meet,  and  looking  out  upon  them,  h 
ponders  the  question  of  what  constitutes  human  happiness. 
He  oonders  upon  each  of  the  democratic  ideals.       He  is 
extremely  restrained  and  reasonable  in  his  analysis  of 
lioerty.       He  extols  freedom,  but  sees  danger  from  two 
sources,  "the  rabble's  rage,"" the  tyrant's  angry  steel"; 
to  him  true  liberty  is  liberty  under  law0      Nor  does  he 
oelieve  that  tyranny  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  throne 
In  England  under  tne  rule  of  an  aristocratic  parliament, 
he  has  seen 

"Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law, 
The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves,  to  purchase  slaves  at  home," 

till  he  would 

".  ...  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne."1 


xThe  Traveller:  11.  385-388. 
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He  recognizes  that  in  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion some  class  distinctions  are  inevitable,   out  he  de- 
mands justice  within  these  levels.      There  is  very  reason- 
aole  philosophy  in  his  belief 

"Thai,  those  who  tnink  must  govern  tnose  who  toil; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  out  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  snould  one  order  disproportioned  grow, 
Its  douole  weight  must  ruin  all  oelow."! 

This  is  not  radical  democracy,  out  a  very  fair  olea  for 
justice  to  the  lower  classes.       Goldsmith  tenches  the 
wortn  of  the  individual,  —  that  in  a  truly  great  nation 
even  the  peasant  learns  to  "venerate  himself  a  man."  Of 
the    three  great  ideals  he  places  fraternity  in  the  high- 
est place,  —  the  ardent  desire  for  "all  the  good  of  all 
mankind."    Goldsmith,  in  his  musings,  reaches  one  conclu- 
sion, which  later  Burns,  in  spite  of  all  his  passionate 
bitterness  against  the  injustices  of  existing  orders, 
still  recognized, 

"How  small  of  ali  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  king  can  cause  or  cure."** 

1  111®  Traveller;   11.  371-375. 

2  Ibid:  11.  429-30. 
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Goldsmith  in  his  appeal  for  the  people  t^kes  a  differ- 
ent attitude  from  that  of  either  Thomson  or  Grav.       It  is 
true  he  strikes  the  note  of  humanity,  —  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  one  of  his  gentle  nature  not  to,  —  out  his 
keynote  is  justice.      The  underlying  principle  in  his 
philosophy  is  economic.      He  would  warn  England  that  her 
greatness  is  dependent  on  the  welfare  of  the  common  people, 
and  that  injustices  which  destroy  them  will  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  nation. 

De  Quincey  feels  that  Goldsmith  lived  in  a  time  favor- 
able for  one  of  his  nature,  —  sweet,  gentle,  natural,  — 
that  had  he  lived  in  the  next  age  the  colossal  movements 
of  nations,  the  sorrow  of  the  times  which  searched  so 
deeoly,  the  grandeur  of  the  times  which  aspired  so  lofti- 
ly, —  all  the  imoassioned  forces  at  work  would  have 
unfitted  him  to  write  in  the  key  which  fitted  him.1 
But  De  Quincey  does  not  add  that  The  Deserted  Village , 
with  its  tender  sentimentality  and  warmhearted  sympathy, 
was  an  influence  in  strengthening  the  growing  democratic 
SDirit  which  was  later  to  express  itself  in  the  "colossal 
movement  of  nations." 


1  Collected  Works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey :  p.  299. 


Goldsmith  was  certainly  not  a  clear-thinking  philoso- 
pher nor  a  logical  reasoner.      His  two  basic  theories  were 
false,  and  find  no  credence  in  the  social  or  economic 
canon  of  the  present  day.      But  he  was  a  poet,  and  he  had 
the  power  to  advance  his  ideas  in  verses  of  winning  charm. 
The  sympathetic  tone  of  The  Deserted  Village ,  its  warm, 
though  perhaps  shallow,  sentimentality,  had  an  appeal, even 
in  an  "Age  of  Reason,"  that  a  sincere,  coldly  rational 
work  might  well  lack.      Moreover,  the  poem  was  preeminently 
simple  and  direct,  and  unique  in  its  extreme  "quotability." 
It  elicited  a  ready  and  universal  response  which  could  not 
have  been  won  by  a  more  abstruse  and  philosophical  work. 
Various  contemporary  references  prove  what  interest  the 
poem  aroused.      Gray,  then  in  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
asked  to  have  it  read  to  him,  and  Goethe  tells  how  his  cir- 
cle enjoyed  it,  and  with  what  enthusiasm  he  himself  trans- 

1 

lated  it  into  German.      All  classes  of  readers  enjoyed  and 
discussed  the  descriptions, —  the  parson  and  the  school- 
master, or  the  contrast  between  the  populated  and  the  de- 
serted village, —  and  this  universality  of  appeal  resulted 
in  a  wide  popularity  that  spread  afar  the  idea  of  the 
kinship  of  humanity.      It  is  interesting,  too,  that  in  The 
Deserted  Village  we  first  see  reflected  the  contemporary 
1 

Life  of  Goldsmith,  Forster : -p.  537 


alteration  in  rural  conditions,  although  Goldsmith  failed 
to  recognize  it  as  one  aspect  of  a  profound  change  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  making  of  an  agricultural  into  an 
industrial  nation. 

This  first  group  of  poets, —  Thomson,  Gray,  and 
Goldsmith, —  are  then  innovators  in  English  literature, 
because  they  are  the  first  to  choose  their  themes  from 
humble  life,  to  concern  themselves  with  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  appeal  to  the  rich  for 
mercy  and  consideration  toward  the  poor.    It  is  true  they 
tended  to  paint  rustic  life  in  glowing  colors,  and  much  of 
their  social  and  economic  philosophy  was  fallacious;  but 
they  served  democracy  in  that  they  disseminated  the  spirit 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  turned  men's  thoughts  to 
those  problems  which  were  soon  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world. 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  poets  of  the  later 
part  of  the  century,  we  quickly  sense  that  they  are  writ- 
ing for  a  different  audience,  for  a  public  which  is  becom- 
ing used  to  democratic  thought.      The  poets  of  this  group 
look  at  conditions  more  squarely,  their  appeal  is  not  to 
humanity  alone  but  to  justice.      Thus  the  political  aspect 
of  democracy  begins  to  take  a  leading  place.      The  change 
is  indeed  abrupt  as  we  turn  from  the  unconvincing  senti- 
mentality of  Goldsmith  to  the  stark  realism  of  Crabbe. 


•        •  W  i  <J  ,•       .  i  \_  .TJt  j 
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The  Poets  of  the  Late  Eighteenth  Century 

George  Crabbe 
1754-183S 

"Nature's  sternest  oainter ,  yet  her  best." 

So  Byron  acclaimed  Craobe ,  and  although  "best"  is 
certainly  an  overestimate,  "sternest"  is  particularly 
apt,  for  Craobe  invariably  presents  a  tragic  picture  of 
human  misery.      Craboe's  realism,  or  perhaps  better,  his 
naturalism,  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
break  away  from  the  fallacy  of  a  rustic  world  of  peace 
and  plenty,  and  to  present  a.  true  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  poor  as  he  knew  it  in  the  sordid,  miserable  fishing 
village  on  the  east  coast  of  England  where  his  childhood 
was  spent.       In  the  introduction  to  The  Village ,  the  ooem 
which  in  1783  brought  Crabbe  to  the  notice  of  the  literary 
world,  he  states  plainly  his  determination  to  paint  the 
thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are. 
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"The  village  life,  and  every  care  that  reigns 
O'er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  swains; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  laoour  past, 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor  finds  at  last; 
What  form  the  real  oicture  of  the  poor, 
Demand  a  song. "  1 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  different  the  reality  of  rus- 
tic life  is  from  the  idyllic  pictures  which  poets,  follow- 
ing "where  Virgil  leads  the  way,"  have  through  the  ages 
loved  to  present,  and  how  little  like  the  traditional 
shepherd  of  pastoral  poetry, with  his  music  and  his  love- 
making,  is  the  real  shepherd  of  the  barren  Suffolk  coun- 
tryside, and  adds 

"Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains, — 
But,  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place, 
And  see  the  noonday  sun,  with  fervid  ray, 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play,  — 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide, 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride?" 

1  The  Village :  11.  1-5. 
 2  Ibid:  11.  21-48. 
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In  these  last  lines  we  see  that  Or abbe 1 s  realism 
was  animated  by  more  than  an  artistic  ideal,  that  he  felt 
called  upon  to  awaken  a  callous  and  indifferent  aristocra- 
cy from  the  sentimental  dream  of  rustic  bliEs  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  peasant  life  in 
"merrie  England."     As  if  to  show  that  he  spoke  with  au- 
thority, with  knowledge  gained  by  experience  and  not  hear* 
say,  he  writes, 

"Cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast, 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates, 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates; 
By  such  examples  taught,   I  paint  the  cot,  | 
As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  bards  will  not. 1,1 

And  indeed,  one  cannot  read  far  in  Crabbe ' s  poetry  without 
knowing  that  here  are  no  flights  of  the  imagination  but 
cold  hard  facts. 

When  The  Village  was  puolished  in  1783,  the  tradi- 
tion of  rustic  bliss  had  become  firmly  established  in 
England  not  only  through  ooetry  but  through  philosophy. 
Going  back  to  Thomson,  we  recall  that  although  he  wrote 

1  The  Village ;  11.  49-54. 


( 

- 

with  sympathy  and  insight  of  the  toil  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  he  stressed  tneir  industry,  their  patience,  and 
their  goodness.      Moreover,  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  was  very  different  in  1730, when 
Tne  Seasons  was  written, from  that  in  1733.      Later,  the 
E legy . in  the  polished  verse  of  a  scholar,  presented  the 
"short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  in  the  traditional 
manner,  and, as  we  have  already  noted,  although  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  a  deserted  village  and  depicted  the  ruined  hamlet, 
yet  the  impresbion  which  remains  is  of  the  simplicity  and 
contentment  of  life  in  "Sweet  Auourn."      In  this  period, 
too,  Rousseau's  theories  as  to  the  happiness  and  innocence 
of  natural  man  had  gained  widespread  credence  and  popu- 
lari  ty . 

It  remained  for  Crnobe  to  depict  common  life  as  it 
really  was,  and  he  shows  us  men  and  women  of  many  kinds,-- 1 
some  good,  many  vicious  and  degraded,  —  struggling  for 
existence,  and  most  of  them  going  down  to  the  grave  in 
defeat  and  misery.      He  descrioes  poverty  in  all  its 
stark  reality  so  that  they  who  ran  might  read,  and  he 
consciously  contrasts  his  village  with  "Sweet  Auburn." 

To  understand  Crabbe's  determination  to  break  down 
the  fallacy  of  rustic  virtue  end  to  make  himself  the 
spokesman  of  reality,  one  must  know  something  of  his  life. 


Like  Thomson,  —  out  half  a  century  later,  —  he  came 
down  to  London,  a  poor  literary  pretender,  with  a  poem 
or  two  in  his  pocket.      He  was  corn  in  Aldeoorough,  a 
squalid,  decaying  fishing  village  in  Suffolk,  where  the 
sea  had  gradually  encroached  on  the  land,  until  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  original  town  except  "two  paral- 
lel, unpaved  streets  running  between  mean  and  scrambling 
houses, "-L  and  industry  having  died  away,  the  people  suo- 
sisted  chiefly  by  smuggling.       This  was  the  village  which 
Crabbe  left  in  1780  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis jj 
and  he  has  given  the  following  description  of  nis  deoar- 
ture  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth: 

"As  on  their  neighboring  beach,  yon  swallows  stand, 
And  wait  for  favoring  winds  to  leave  the  land, 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  sDread, 
So  waited  I  the  favoring  hour,  and  fled  -- 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  famine 

reign , 

And  cried,  —  Ah!  hapless  they  who  still  remain; 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore, 
Till  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway, 


1  Le t ters ,  Journals ,  Life  of  Craooe ,   by  his  son.  p. 9 
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Sweeps  tne  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door, 
And  oegs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor!"  1 

Craooe's  father,  who  had  some  pretentions  to  learn- 
ing, having  oeen  a  schoolmaster  in  several  parishes,  would 
sometimes,  in  the  evenings,  read  to  the  family  from  Mil- 
ton, Pope  and  Dryden,  so  that  the  home  was  not  without  anil 
element  of  refinement.      But  the  father  became  a  victim 
of  orink  and  the  family  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

George,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  rough  occupations 
which  the  village  offered,  showed  early  an  intellectual 
bent,  something  so  unusual  in  that  wild  environment,  that 
once,  when  he  was  a  tiny  lad,  a  bigger  boy  protected  him 
in  a  street  quarrel  and  warded  off  his  opponent  with  the 
exolanation,  "He's  got  larnin* .rt0    He  was  sent  to  a  small1 
boarding  school  where  he  developed  an  interest  in  English 
poetry.      It  was  decided,  however,  to  make  a  surgeon  of 
him,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  country 
oractitioner,  who  was  half  farmer,  half  doctor.  During 
this  time  the  boy  learned  more  of  rough  farm  work  than 
of  medicine. 


1  I&e  Village:  11.  119-130. 

^  Letters , Journal ,  Life :  p.  15 


The  winning  of  a.  prize  offered  by  a  magazine  for  the 
oest  poem  on  the  suoject  Hope  encouraged  him  to  further 
effort,  and  in  1775  he  found  a  puolisher  for  a  Pope-like 
satire,  entited  Inebrity ,  material  for  which  was  supplied 
oy  tne  widespread  intemperance  which  he  saw  all  around  him. 
Finally  in  1779  he  made  up  his  mind  "to  go  to  London  and 
to  venture  all,"  —  to  venture  in  the  field  of  ooetry 
rather  than  that  of  medicine. 

In  London  he  experienced  a  Dick  Whi ttington-like 
turn  of  fortune.       He  had  quickly  found  that  a  patron  was 
a  sine  qua  non  for  recognition  in  the  world  of  letters. 
At  laBt  when  everything  pawnaole  was  gone,  and  he  was  fac- 
ing the  poor-debtors'  prison, (it  must  have  been  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inspiration)  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Edmund 
Burke . enclosing  the  manuscript  of  some  of  his  ooetic  ef- 
forts,  notably  The  Village.      As  if  by  a  feat  of  legerde-  [ 
main  the  world  was  changed  for  Crabbe ,  —  a  oenniless 
literary  adventurer  today,   tomorrow  the  orotege  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  statesman.      Burke  had  recognized  the 
unusual  merit  of  Crabbe 's  work,  its  originality,  its 
democratic  tone,  its  poignant  insight  into  common  life. 
Very  shortly  the  young  poet  was  a  member  of  the  household 
at  Beaconsf ield ,  Burke's  home,  with  a  library  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Charles 
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Fox  and  the  rest. 

There  was  just  one  more  step  in  the  determining  of 
his  career.      His  patron  felt  that  the  ministry  might 
offer  opportunities  for  the  young  man,  in  that  it  would 
give  him  both  a  means  of  livelihood  and  tne  leisure  for 
his  poetry.      Through  Burke's  influence  Crabbe  was  or- 
dained, and  a  position  was  secured  for  him  as  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland  at  Belvoir  Castle. 
This  appointment  was  important  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  at  close  range  with  the  life 
of  the  wealthy  upper  class.       He  did  not  find  his  exper- 
ience at  Belvoir  Castle  pleasant;  it  may  well  have  been 
because  of  the  democratic  spirit  born  and  bred  in  him,  — 
born  in  him  through  humule  birth,  bred  in  him  through 
poverty  and  association  with  the  "wild  amphioious  race" 
in  Aldeoorough.      He  felt  deeply  the  injustices  of  life, 
and  was  strong  in  his  oelief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
rich  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  a  duty  to 
which  they  seemed  entirely  oblivious.      Such  opinions 
were  none  too  pleasing  to  the  high-born  company  with  whom 
he  mingled  at  the  Castle.       In  one  of  his  poems,  The  Pa- 
tron ,  he  tells  of  a  young  student  living  as  the  protege 
of  a  rich  man,  and  in  one  passage  we  can  almost  see  Crabbe 
defending  his  aemocratic  ideas  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of 


Bel voir.      He  writes, 

"What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
They  will  deny  and  dare  thee  to  maintain; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth... 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  sense, 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth1 s  and  thy  expense; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry  'The  good  young  man1.'"1 

However  this  position  was  of  short  duration,  and  then 
the  poet-clergyman  received  appointments  to  various  par- 
ishes in  rural  England.      He  spent  the  rest  of  hie  life 
as  minister  in  small  country  towns  and  so  had  first-hand 
information  in  regard  to  lowly  life. 

As  a  poet,  Craboe's  abilities  are  somewhat  Chaucer- 
like: —  descriptive  and  narrative  oower,  and  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature  with  all  its  frailties. 

Craooe's  first  notable  work,  The  Village ,  is  an  unvar- 
nished oicture  of  life  in  his  native  Aldeborough.       The  ?ar- 
i sh  Register ,  although  not  written  until  many  years  later, 
makes  really  a  companion-piece  to  The  Village.     In  it  we 
become  acquainted,  dramatic-monologue  style,  with  the 


1  The  Patron:  11.  330-333. 


inhabitants  of  the  village.       The  old  minister  looks  over 
the  year's  entries  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
the  parish  register,  and  comments  on  the  character  and 
history  of  those  whose  names  are  there  inscribed.  The 
poem  is  really  a  series  of  carefully  developed  character 
ske  tches. 

The  Borough  is  a  combination  of  The  Village  and 
The  Parish  Register  on  a  much  larger  scale.       The  frame 
is  a  series  of  letters  written  to  someone  who  has  asked 
for  a  description  of  the  borough,  and  the  letters  deal 
with  every  phase  of  character  and  life  to  be  found  in  an 
English  rural  community,  —  the  professions,  the  trades, 
the  almshouses,  the  prisons,  the  schools, and  so  on. 

From  these  three  poems  we  get  a  complete  oicture  of 
the  life  of  the  common  people  in  England  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Then  Craobe  turned  to  narration  and  wrote  two  series 
of  tales,  Tale s  in  Verse »  and  Tales  of  the  Hall . 

Burke's  patronage  found  a  ready  sale  for  The  Village . 
and  before  it  was  published  he  gave  the  author  the  bene- 
fit of  his  criticism.      Moreover, the  poem  was  submitted 
to  Johnson  for  nis  opinion,  a  fact  which  Boswell  recorded. 
He  says,  "Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing    a  proof  that  his  talents,  as  well  as  his 
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obliging  services  to  authors,  were  ready  as  ever.     He  had 
revised  The  Vil la^e ,  an  admirable  poem  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Craboe.      Its  sentiments  as  to  false  notions  of  rustic 
happiness  and  rustic  virtue  were  quite  congenial  with 
his  ovvn."1         Johnson  was,  as  we  have  already  noted,  an 
avowed  hater  of  Rousseau,  and  looked  with  contempt  on 
all  his  theories  as  to  the  state  of  primitive  man. 

Let  us  see  the  village  which  Oraboe  introduced  to  a 
reading  public  Drought  up,  to  quote  Johnson,  on  "false 
notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  innocence."  He 
shows  us  first  the  country-side  surrounding  the  hamlet: 

"Lot  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er, 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighboring  poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  ourning  sand  appears 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wither' d  ears; 
Rank  weeds  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land  and  rob  the  blighted  rye: 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  tne  ragged  infant  threaten  war. 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil; 


Boswell:  Vol.  VI  -  v.  12. 
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There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  6oil... 
With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 
And  a  sad  splendor  vainly  shines  around."1 

Next  he  presents  the  fisher-folk,  who 

"...  joyless  roam,  a  wild  amphibious  race, 
With  sullen  woe  display1 d  on  every  face; 
Who  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly, 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye." 

Drawing  a  contrast  with  "Sweet  Auburn"  he  asks, 

"Where  are  the  swains ,  who,  dsily  labour  done, 
With  rural  games  played  down  the  setting  sun?" 

But  here 

"   the  lawless  merchant  of  the  main 

Draws  from  the  plough  th'   intoxicated  swain; 
Want  only  claim1 d  the  labour  of  the  day, 
But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away, 

 Beneath  yon  cliff  they  stand 

To  show  trie  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land; 
To  load  the  ready  steed  with  guilty  haste, 
To  fly  in  terror  o'er  the  pathless  waste; 

1The  Village;   11.  63-78. 


Or  when  detected  in  their  straggling  course, 
To  foil  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force; 
Or  yielding  part,  which  equal  knaves  demand 
To  gain  a  lawless  oassport  through  the  land. 1,1 

Evidently  even  this  lowest  stratum  of  society  was  not 
free  from  the  general  corruption  of  the  Hanoverian  period. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  "simple  life,"  and  find  only 

"Rapine  and  Wrong  and  Fear   

And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race." 

In  deliberate  and  striking  contrast  to  Goldsmith's 

line  s 

"Sweet  was  the  sound  when  oft  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose," 

Cracoe  describes  the  "village  murmur"  which  issued  each 
night  from  the  "infected  row"  of  houses  which  Aide  borough 
folk  termed  "our  street."      He  writes, 

"Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew, 
Each  evening  meet;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard  —  the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  reolies; 

1  The  Village:  11.  85-108. 


While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat 'ning 

hand , 

And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand. 
Boys,  in  their  first  stol'n  rags,  to  swear  begin, 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skill 1 d  in  gin. "  1 

The  poet  frequently  refers  to  the  wide-soread  evil  of  in- 
temperance, and  especially  gin-drinking,  to  wnicn  women 
as  well  as  men  were  addicted,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  poverty  and  vice  of  the  time*     In  connection  with 
this,  the  following  passage  from  Lecky's  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  of  interest:  —  "The 
haDit  of  gin-drinking,  —  the  master  curse  of  English 
life,  to  which  most  of  the  crime  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  misery  of  the  nation  may  be  ascrioed,  — •  if  it  did 
not  absolutely  originate,  at  least  became  for  the  first 
time  a  national  vice  in  the  early  Hanoverian  period. . , 
The  evil  acquired  such  frightful  dimensions  tnat  even  the 

unreformmg  Parliament  of  Walpole  perceived  the  necessity 

p 

of  taking  strong  measures  to  arrest  it."  From  the 
evidence  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  would  seem  as 
if  Crabbe  had  not  exaggerated  the  extent  of  this  evil, 

1  The_  Parish  Register:  11.  168-176. 

2  Lecky.      History  of  England.     Vol.  I,  pp.  516,519. 
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Today  Craooe  woulo  be  classed  as  a  naturalist  rather 
than  as  a  realist.      He  not  only  does  not  try  to  avoid 
the  sordid  and  commonplace  in  his  effort  to  oicture  life 
as  it  is,  but  he  tends  to  stress  nothing  else.  Having 
described  the  fighting  and  profanity  of  the  noisy  crowd 
on  the  street,  he  turns  our  attention  to  the  houses,  and 
gives  us  first  a  view  of  the  exteriors. 

"Between  the  roadway  and  the  walls,  offense 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense: 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door 
Heaps  from  the  hearth,  ana  sweepings  from  the 
floor; 

And  day  by  day,  the  mingled  masses  grow 
As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow. 
There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal, 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal; 
There  dropsied  infants  wail  witnout  redress, 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness... 
To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  with  palings  round. 
That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroyed 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void. 
Sa,ve  in  the  center-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  olay.. 


Black  pipes  and  broken  jugs  the  seats  defile, 
The  walls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reck'nings 

vile ; 

Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door, 
And  cards,  in  curses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the 

floor. ,il 

Nor  does  the  interior  of  the  houses  belie  the  disgusting 
exterior.      Crabbe  will  not  spare  the  reader.      He  says: 

"Cornel     search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell  regard, 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See  on  the   floor  what  frouzy  patches  rest! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  chest'. 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window  seat! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet 
Tnis  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  eaen  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by! 
Seel     as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head, 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrowed  in  that  ced."^ 

Such  were  the  pictures  of  humcle  life  which  Crabbe 
presented  to  his  aristocratic  readers.      There  is  no 


1  Tne  Parish  Register :  11.  188-256. 

2  Ioid:  11.  211-221. 


doubt  that  Craooe^  poetry  was  inspired  by  a  noble  philan- 
thropy, a  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but 
ie  seems  almost  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  upper  class 
aas  no  real  knowledge  of  how  the  other  half  of  the  world 
lives,   and  that  they  must  be  aroused  to  a  realization  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs.       If  Crabbe  were  living  today, 
le  would  be  a  supporter  of  the  "visual  education"  theory, 
lis  attitude  is  that  the  rich  must  oe  shown  the  truth.  He 
invites  those  wno  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  rugged 
health  of  the  poor, resulting  from  life  in  the  open  air,  to 
go  with  him  and  see  the  real  effect  on  the  health,  of  heavy 
laoor  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

"Go,  thenl  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run; 
See  them  oeneath  the  dog-star's  raging  heat, 
When  the  knees  tremole,  and  the  temples  beat; 
Behold  them,   leaning  on  the  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imoibe  the  evening  dew; 
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Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these,  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee."1 

Similarly  he  disillusions  those  who  prate  of  the  simple, 
wholesome  food  of  the  poor. 

'•Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share? 
Oh!   trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal. 
Homely,  not  wholesome;  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 
As' you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. "2 

He  shatters,  too,  the  illusion  of  the  happy  contentment 
of  life  in  the  peasant's  cot,  by  giving  the  rich  a  view 
therein. 

"Go,  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there: 
If  peace  be  his,  —  that  drooping  weary  sire; 
Or  theirs,  that  of t spring  round  the  feeble  fire, 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 

J 

Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth,  th'  exoiring  brand!!0 


1  The  Village:   11.  142-154. 

2  Ibid:  11.  166-172. 

3  Ibid:  11.  174-179. 


Lastly,  after  a  very  modern-sounding  attack  on  hypo- 
chondria, he  contrasts  the  comforts  which  the  idle  rich 
enjoy  in  tneir  imaginary  illnesses  with  the  miseraole 
death  of  a  pauper  in  the  parish  house. 

"Say  ye,  oppress1 d  with  some  fantastic  woes 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  reoose; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye  to  read  tne  distant  glance; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease 
To  name  the  nameless,  ever-new  disease; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Whicn  real  pain,  and  that  alone,  can  cure  -- 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for 

death?"  1 

Craoce  does  not  cry  out  against  the  aristocracy  be- 
cause of  a  racical  desire  to  level  the  classes.      He  thinks 
class  distinctions  are  indisoensaole ,  but  indispensable 
because  of  political  necessity;  he  does  not  olace  the 
responsioiliLy  for  Differences  in  ran*  on  God,  as  does 

1  Tne_  Village:   11.  250-261 


- 


Oowper,  who  feels  them  to  oe  of  "aod's  imoosition." 
Craooe  says. — 

"Men  are  not  equal,  and  'tis  meet  and  right, 
That  robes  and  titles  our  respect  excite; 
Order  requires  it:   'tis  by  vulgar  pride 
That  such  regard  is  censured  and  denied." 

Although  he  does  not  believe  in  political  equality,  he 
does  oelieve  very  strongly  in  another  kind  of  equality. 
He  teaches  that  as  far  as  human  nature,  —  virtues  and 
vices,  —  are  concerned  all  mankind  is  one,  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  high  anc  low  ie  in  material  pos- 
sessions.     On  tnis  ground  he  defends  all  the  sordid 
material  of  his  poetry. 

"Yet,  why,  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate, 
Why  make  the  poor  as  guilty  as  the  great? 
To  show  the  great,  those  mightier  sons  of  pride, 
How  near  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied; 
Such  are  their  natures,  and  their  passions  such, 
But  tnese  disguise  too  little;  those  too  much; 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  see 
In  hie  own  slave  a  wretch  as  vile  as  he; 
In  his  luxurious  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind. 


• 

- 

-  - 

• 
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And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  oewildered , erring  race; 
"Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  oast , 
Lie,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last.""^ 

Because  of  tnis  essential  equality,  the  rich  should  use 
their  wealth  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor, —  this 
is  Craooe's  text.      His  attitude  is  humanitarian  and  he 
champions  social  reform  before  the  country  as  a  whole 
has  recognized  the  crying  need  for  it. 

To  certain  existing  evil6  he  pays  very  particular 
attention;  e.  g. ,  he  constantly  demands  sympathy  for 
children,  —  tattered,  hungry,  miserable,  diseased  chil- 
dren.     This  t nought  for  the  wrongs  of  childhood  is  one 
aspect  of  the  humanitarian  interests  of  democracy.  We 
recall  that  Thomson,  in  nis  appeal  to  the  rich  for  con- 
sideration toward  the  poor  when  the  autumn  storm  had 
swept  away  the  harvest,  made  a  special  plea  for  "the 
claimant  children  dear."       Craboe ,  however,  is  the  first 
poet  to  deal  definitely  with  the  neglect  and  abuse  of 
children.      He  tells  at  length  how  the  village  fathers 
met  to  discuss  the  foundling  who  had  been  deserted  within 


1  The  Village  II;  11.  87-99. 
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the  parish  bounds.  When  they  found  "the  rogue  would  live," 
they  duly  sent  him  to  the  workhouse. 

"There  was  he  pinched  and  pitied,  thumped  and  fed. 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread  . . . 
Sad,  silent,  supple,  oending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves;  the  lowest  of  the  low, 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base; 
He  knew  no  shame,  he  feared  no  disgrace... 
Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat, 
He  was  e  footstool  for  the  beggar's  feet; 
His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands, 
They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands. 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own;  he  stole 
As  others  ordered,  and  without  a  dole; 
In  all  disputes  on  either  side  he  lied, 
And  freely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  side. 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ. 


At  length'' tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent,1 
HVas  whispered  near  him,  and  —  abroad  he  went. 
One  morn  they  call'd  him,  Richard  answer' d  not." 


1  The  Parish  Register  I:   11.  711-737. 


- 


The  fthisoer  "that  he  should  abroad  be  sent",  refers 
to  the  existing  apprentice  system^ by  which  orphans  and 
the  children  of  paupers  were  bound  out  legally  as  appren- 
tices in  the  factories  or  with  individual  masters.  The 
story  of  Peter  Grimes  (in  The  Borough)  reveals  the  ter- 
rible evils  of  this  system.      There  was  no  adequate  su- 
pervision of  the  masters. so  that  apprenticeship  often 
meant  absolute  slavery.       Three  young  boys  one  after 
another  were  sent  to  Peter  Grimes,  who  overworked  them, 
starved  them,  aoused  them,  and  finally  murdered  them. 
Although  the  fate  of  the  boys  was  common  knowledge,  the 
first  two  deaths  were  not  investigated  at  all.      When  the 
third  child  died,  Peter  was  summoned  before  the  council, 
out  was  dismissed  with  a  warning. 

In  the  Tales  of  the  Hall  Crabbe  draws  a  picture  of 
school  conditions  similar  to  that  presented  by  Dickens 
in  Dotheooys  Hall  (Nicholas  Nickleby). 

The  Hall  of  Justice  relates  the  story  of  a  judge 
who  shows  mercy  to  a  gypsy  woman  accused  of  theft 
when  she  offers  as  a  defense  that  she  stole  the  food  for 
a  starving  child. 

Mrs.  Browning's  The  Cry  of  the  Children,  published  in 
1841; suggests  how  many  years  it  was  before  the  rights  of  | 
childhood  were  adequately  protected  by  legislative  enact-. 


It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  aged  poor  made  the 
greatest  appeal  to  Craooe;  certainly  they  insoired  his 
most  poignant  descriptions.     His  pictures  of  old  age 
are  a  sermon  in  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  these  lines 
from  The  Village ; 

"Nor  yet  can  Time  itself  ootain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease. 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  his  own  engage. 
Who  propped  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  oroken  from  the  withering  tree 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climbed  the  loftiest  bough, 
Then  his  first  joy;  out  his  sad  emblem  nowD 
He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rus uic  trade. 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  furrows  made. 
Full  many  a  prize  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allowed. , . 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain 
The  rich  disdain  him;  nay  the  poor  disdain. "^ 
According  to  the  poor-laws,   the  farmers  had  to  give  work 
to  these  aged  laoourers  (with  food  and  six-pence  a  day), 
and  he,  who  was  once  "chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade", 


1  The  Village  I:  11.  180-195. 


now  watches  the  6heep  on  the  hillside. 

"Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command, 
Urge  the  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand; 
And  when  nie  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain 
With  ruthless  taunts  of  'lazy  poor1  comolain. 
Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  sheep, 
His  winter  charge,  oeneath  the  hillock  weep; 
Oft  hear  nim  murmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O'er  hie  white  locks  and  oury  them  in  snow, 
When  roused  by  rage  and  Buttering  in  the  morn, 
He  mends  the  oroken  hedge  with  icy  thorn, 
•why  do  I  live,  wnen  I  desire  to  De 
At  once  from  life  and  life's  long  labour  free? 
These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks  I 
Are  others'  gain,,  out  killing  cares  for  me. 
A  lonely,  wretched  man  in  pain  I  go, 
None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieve  my  woe. 
Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 

This  poor  old  man  is  a  far  cry  from  the  shepherd  of 

pastoral  poetry. 


1  The  Village  I:  11.  196-225 
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At  this  time  there  was  no  social  problem  so  great  as 
that  of  "poor  relief."      Its  history  takes  us  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  monasteries  were  the  seat  of  alms- 
giving and  care  of  the  needy.      After  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII,  the  problem  of  the  wander- 
ing vagabond  became  very  serious.      In  Elizabeth's  reign 
it  was  recorded  that  "all  the  parts  of  the  realm  of  England 
and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars  exceedingly  pestered, "1    and  a  number  of  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  punishment  or  relief  of  these  vagrants. 
Finally,  at    the    close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  long  act, 
with  many  provisions,  was  passed,  and  this  Act  of  1601 
remained  the  poor  law  of  England  until  the  entire  system 
was  revised  in  1834.      The  Act  of  1601  made  the  care  of 
the  poor  the  responsibility  of  each  parish,  the  law  of 
settlement  providing  that  if  a  laborer  left  his  home  to 
seek  work  elsewhere  the  authorities  might  return  him  lest 
he  become  dependent  on  them.       In  The  Borough  we  find 
reference  to  this: 

"There  is  a  doubtful  pauper,  and  we  think 
1 Tis  not  with  us  to  give  him  meat  and  drink. 


Cheney:     A  Short  History  of  England,     p.  368. 


There  is  a  child,  and  'tis  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  witn  us  a  year." 

A  regular  tax  for  poor  relief  was  olaced  on  all  persons 
of  any  means,  and  out  of  this  fund  weekly  payments  were 
made  to  laborers  to  eke  out  their  scanty  wages.  All 
paupers,  whatever  the  cause  of  their  condition,  had  a 
right  to  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  In 
The  Newspaper  Crabbe  refers  to  the 

"  tavern  haunts  where  politicians  meet, 

Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause, 
First  on  each  parish,  then  each  puulic  cause, 
Indicted  roads,  and  rates  that  still. increase . 
The  murmuring  poor  who  will  not  fast  in  peace . " 

This  Act  of  1601  resulted  in  w^de-spread  pauperism;  by 
the  end  of  the  eignteenth  century,  that  is,  when  Cracbe 
was  writing,  one-sixth  of  the  population  was  receiving 
aid  from  the  community,-^  with  corresponding  loss  of  self 
respect  and  independence. 

Parish  houses  were  built  to  shelter  those  who  could 
oe  taken  care  of  in  no  other  way,  and  as  the  parishes 
were  small  and  poor,  the  parish  house  ma.y  often  have  been 
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1  Cheney;     Short  History  of  England.      p.  630. 
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similar  to  the  wretched  dwelling  described  in  The  Village . 
Later,  the  law  allowed  the  perishes  of  a  neighoorhood  to 
unite  in  maintaining  a  common  almshouse,  and  these  were, 
of  course,  larger  and  better  cared-for  homes  than  the 
parish  house  pictured  in  the  following  lines: 

"Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  oroken  door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day." 1 

The  interior  is  even  worse  than  the  exterior.      We  see  a 

"  o..oo  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 

And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are 

seen , 

And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between, 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that  coarsely  patched, 
gives  way 

To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day. 
Here  on  a  matted  flock  with  dust  o'erspread 
A  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head."2 


iThe  Village  I:  11.  228-231 
2lbid:  11.  262-269. 


■ 


More  sordid  than  the  description  of  the  almshouse  itself, 
is  the  description  of  its  miserable  inmates. 

"There  children  dwell,  who  know  no  parents'  care, 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there. 
Heartbroken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and  far  the  happiest  they, 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay«0.. 
Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man."l 

"Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity"  is  Crabbe's 
text  throughout  this  passage,  especially  when  he  describes 
the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  who  attend  the  dying  pauper. 
The  doctor  comes  in 

"All  pride,  and  ousiness,  and  conceit, 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speak  his  haste  to  go,..„ 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victi-n  whom  he  kills. 


1  The  Village  I:   11.  232-245. 
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Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 

He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer,   

And  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er, 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  to  the  door. 1,1 

Quoting  the  line  "and  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 
year,"  Crabbe  contrasts  the  minister  who  has  charge  of 
the  poorhouse  with  Goldsmith's  "village  preacher"  modeled 
on  the  pattern  of  Chaucer's  "povre  persoun."      Are  they 
alike? 

"Ahi  no;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock. 
A  jovial  youth  who  thinks  his  Sunday  task, 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask. 
A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day, 
And,  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  clay. 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  head, 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man's  bed? 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal, 
To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious  feel?'2 

1  The  Village  I:  11.  277-291. 

2  Ibid:  11.  304-316. 


The  first  part  of  The  Village  ends  with  a  masterpiece  of 
pathos  and  realism,  the  description  of  the  burial  of  a 
pauper. 

MUp  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  Dier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below; 
There  lies  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free, 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee. 
No  more,  0  Death,  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stern,  or  kingly  overseer, 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow, 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants,  thou!.... 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend, 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend; 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  soort, 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court.  ... 
Him  now  they  follow  to  the  grave,  and  stand 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand; 
While  bending  low  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  village  poor.  ... 
The  busy  priest  detained  by  weightier  care, 
Defers  his  duty  to  the  day  of  prayer; 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire,  distress'd, 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblessed. m1 

1  The  Village  I:  11.  321-346. 


■ 

1 


The  wandering  gypsy  tribes  are  another  group  of 
social  outcasts  whom  Crabbe  depicts,  and  for  whom  he 
claims  sympathy.      The  description  of  the  gypsies,  which 
occurs  in  The  Lover1 s  Journey ,  one  of  The  Tales  in  Verse . 
illustrates  particularly  well  Crabbe' s  ability  in  charac- 
ter delineation,  and  also  his  tendency  to  emohasize  the 
vicious  elements  in  lowly  life.      Each  member  of  the 
family  is  described  with  extreme  realism;  for  illustra- 
tion let  me  quote  the  lines  portraying  the  old  grand- 
father. 

"Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits, 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits. 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  his  vicious  son, 
Who  half  supports  him,  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance; 
And  by  the  sadness  in  his  face  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years. 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpracticed  cheati 
what  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child 
sustain , 


Ere,  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend!"1 

The  crying  need  of  reform  in  the  criminal  code  and 
in  the  condition  of  prisons  (to  which  Thomson  had  re- 
ferred a  half  century  before),  Crabbe  makes  the  suoject 
of  one  of  the  letters  in  The  Borough.     He  stresses  par- 
ticularly the  injustice  often  done  the  poor-debtor,  showing 
that  there  are  different  classes  of  debtors,  —  dishonest 
men  who  incur  debts  which  they  know  they  cannot  pay,  and 

hones c  men  who  incur  them  through  unforeseen  misfortune 

■ 

or  the  treachery  of  so-called  friends.      Yet  the  law 
makes  no  distinction. 

Still  another  evil  to  which  he  calls  Pttention  is 
that  of  the  absentee  landlord.      The  old  minister  (in  The 
Parish  Register) .  looking  over  the  parish  records,  comes 
to  the  name  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Hall",  the  great  landowner 
of  the  neighoorhood,  who  has  died  during  the  year.  He 
reflects  on  her  neglect  of  her  tenants:  —  she  never  took 
the  slightest  interest  in  their  welfare,  never  made  their 
needs  or  sufferings  her  responsibility,  and  was  always 
complacently  content  with  the  smooth,  but  untrue,  reports 
of  her  manager.       (Maria  Edgeworth  made  the  same  proolem 

1  The  Lover' s  Journey:  11.  182-196. 


the  basis  of  her  novel,  The  Apsentee . ) 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  conditions  in 
rural  England  in  1783  were  as  bad  as  Crabbe  painted  the 
whether  he  did  not  tend  to  emphasize  the  sordid  and  dis 
agreeable  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.      The  old  minis 
ter,  looking  over  the  year's  record  in  the  parish  regis 
ter,  says,  "Mine,  I  conceive,  a  melancholy  book."  In 
these  words  Crabbe  might  describe  his  own  writings,, 
His  poems  fill  three  large  volumes,  which  are  indeed 
melancholy  books.      But  history  again  comes  to  the 
support  of  the  poet,  and  presents  conditions  in  this 
period  very  much  as  Craooe  does.      He  read  there  a 
sordid  record  of  wide-spread  poverty,  drunkenness,  and 
crime;  of  an  industrial  population  sunk  to  the  very 
depths  of  misery  not  only  in  the  deserted  farming 
regions, but  in  the  crowded  slums  of  the  manufacturing 
cities.      If  our  poet  fails  to  find  an  Auburn  or  an 
Eden  in  eighteenth  century  England,  so,  too,  does  the 
historian.      Although  Craboe  opposes  his  realism  to 
Goldsmith's  idealism,  it  is  fair  to  note  that  Goldsmith 
purpose  was  identical  with  that  of  Crabbe,  —  that  he 
meant  to  portray  the  misery  to  which  the  lower  classes 
had  been  brought. 
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Equality  and  fraternity  are  then  the  very  essence 
of  Crabbed  poetry.      Of  the  political  side  of  democracy, 
or  of  Crabbe's  political  views,  there  is  very  little  re- 
flection.     The  poet's  close  connection  with  Burke  would 
probaoly  preclude  from  his  work  criticism  of  political 
conditions.      With  Burke  as  his  friend  and  patron  it  was 
natural  that  Crabbe  should  be  a  Whig.      In  the  biography 
of  Crabbe  (written  by  his  son)  we  find  a  statement  of 
his  political  creed,  which  indicates  a  middle  position. 
It  reads,  "The  Tory..,,  would  allow  that,  but  for  the 
Revolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noole  stand  against 
the  arbitrary  steps  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  kingdom 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming  what  France  once 
was;  and  the  Whig  must  also  grant,  that  there  is  at 
least  an  equal  danger  in  an  unsettled  undefined  democ- 
racy., o      Every  state  is  at  times  on  the  inclination  to 
change:  either  the  monarchical  or  the  popular  interest 
will  predominate;  and  in  the  former  case,  I  conceive 
the  well-meaning  Tory  will  incline  to  Whiggism  —  in 
the  latter,  the  honest  Whig  will  take  the  part  of  the 
declining  monarchy."1      Here  we  see  Crabbe's  support  of 


Biography:  p«  317. 


Burke  in  his  attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution  and 
his  desertion  of  the  Whig  party. 

In  the  first  of  Ttaa  Tales  of  the  Hall,  Crabbe  draws 
opposing  portraits  of  the  ultra-Conservative  and  the  ex- 
treme Radical.      Justice  Bolt  thinks  England  a  perfect 
country,  with  all  the  force  of  a  monarchy  and  all  the 
freedom  of  a  republic,  while  the  radical  Hammond  pro- 
claims England  to  be  a  nation  of  slaves.      He  dreams, 
nowever,  of  a  day,  still  far  off, 

"When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach  are  free, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or'their  opinions  be." 

In  these  words  Creobe  has  prooacly  expressed  his  own 
democratic  political  ideal. 

His  work  as  a  whole  is  especially  notable  for  its 
graphic  portrayal  of  contemporary  conditions,  and  for 
the  bold  and  insistent  note  he  sounds,  in  a  node  ef- 
fort to  compel  the  rich  to  look  unpleasant  facts  square- 
ly in  the  face,  anc  to  recognize  and  accept  the  respon- 
sioilities  of  their  wealth  and  position.      The  cause  of 
democracy  has  advanced  tremendously  when  condemnatory 
works  like  Crabbe* s  are  generally  read  and  discussed. 
The  national  conscience  is  awaking. 

Contemporary  with  Craooe  and  inspired  by  a  similar 


humanitarian  impulse,  another  English  poet,  William 
Cowper,  a  strange,  gentle  soul  by  a  cozy  English  fire- 
side, was  keenly  aware  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,.      Overcoming  the  shrinking  timidity  of 
his  nature,  he,  too,  stood  forth  as  a  champion  of  his 
mistreated  brothers. 


c  a 


William  Cowper 
1731-1300 

"But  to  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing." 

These  words  explain  the  tender  human  sympathy  which 
made  William  Cowper  the  particular  champion  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.      Of  the  poets  whose  work  we  are  studying 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  shy,  timid  recluse  at 
Olney,  the  strangeness  of  whose  life  claims  universal 
sympathy.      On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 
John  Donne,  the  famous  seventeenth-century  divine.  Paul 
Elmore  More  quotes  Cowper  as  saying  that  he  owed  his 
ver semongering  abilities  and  his  irritable  temper  to  his 
venerable  ancestor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     He  may  well 
have  inherited  from  the  same  ancestor  the  morbid  religious 
strain  which  finally  led  to  the  obsession  that  he  was  unal- 
terably condemned  to  hell.      His  life,  darkened  by  this 
horrible  conviction,  and  oroken  by  intervals  of  melancholia 
and  insanity , gained  some  measure  of  compensating  happiness 
f ro m  the  friendship  of  Lady  Austen,  Lady  Hesketh,  and  Mrs. 
Unwin.      His  name  is  always  associated  with  the  little 
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village  of  Olney  where  most  of  his  days  were  spent  in  the 
home  of  the  Unwins.      We  get  an  impression  of  life  in  the 
quiet  parlor  at  Olney  from  the  stanza 

"Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtain,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  buboling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in."  1 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  in  his  recent  psychological  study  of 
Cowper,  says,  "He  lived,  and  lived  somehow,  in  that  cozy, 
drowsy  atmosphere  of  English  fireside  routine.  Women 
petted  him,  cats  purred  about  him,  he  held  endless  skeins 
of  worsted,  cracked  his  little  pleasant  jokes,  drank  oceans 
of  tea.      And  all  the  while  within  an  inch  of  his  unsteady 
foot  opened  that  black,  unfathomable  gulf  of  hell."2 

Cowper  spent  his  time  writing,  letters  as  well  as 
ooetrv.  for  he  was  an  inveterate  letter  writer.      The  Task, 
the  work  upon  which  his  fame  largely  rests,  was  published 

lrIhe  Task  IV:  11.  36-41. 
2Bare  Souls.  Bradford:  p.  168. 

in  1785,  two  years  after  Craboe's  The  Village.       It  is  a 
long,  ramoling  discursive  poem  with  comments  and  reflec- 
tions on  all  sorts  of  suojects,  mainly  topics  of  popular 
interest  of  the  time,  —  liberty,  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
oppression  of  the  poor,  political  corruption,  slavery,  the 
duties  of  sovereigns,  and  the  like.      His  writing  has  a 
conversational,  companionable  quality,  which  Coleridge  re- 
fers to  as  Cowper's  "divine  chit-chat,"  and  Lamb,  quoting 
the  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge  in  1796, says,  "I  am 
glad  you  love  Cowper.       I  could  forgive  a  man  for  not 
enjoying  Milton,  but  I  would  not  call  that  man  my  friend 
who  should  be  offended  with  the  divine  chit-chat  of 
Cowper."1      Cowper's  readable  style,  and  the  fact  that 
he  dealt  with  timely  topics, gave  his  work  strong  popular 
appeal.      Stopford  Brooke  quotes  the  Edinoorou^h  Review 
as  saying  that  if  there  were "two  thousand  of  the  uoper 
class  who  would  read  Cowper,  there  were  twenty  thousand 
of  the  middling  class."      Here  is  a  change  to  be  noted. 
The  classicist  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  wrote  for 
the  aristocrat  and  the  scholar;  the  new  poetry  is  for 
everybody. 

Examining  the  work  of  Cowper,  we  find  that  he,  too, 
turns  to  humble  life  for  his  themes,  out  Cowper's  peasant 

1  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb:  p.  50. 


is  neither  the  noble  rustic  of  the  earlier  group  of  ooets, 
nor  the  ignoble  churl  of  Crabbe's  portrayal.  Whereas 
Thomson,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith  tended  toward  idealism,  and 
Craooe  toward  naturalism,  Cowper  stands  on  the  middle 
ground  of  realism.      His  descriptions  are  simple  and 
unvarnished,  with  no  attempt  at  overdrawn  effects  or 
sentimental  emotion.      He  never  tries  to  throw  over  his 
peasant  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  but 
shows  us,  for  example, 

"The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team, 
Vocif'rous  and  impatient  of  delay." 

A  certain  blunt  directness  and  a  careful  accuracy  of 
detail  give  to  his  pictures  a  pleasing  vivid  effect, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  passage. 

"Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcern' d 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe, 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.      Close  oehind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow,  and  now  with  many  a  frisk, 


Wide-scampe ring,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  iv'ry  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout; 
Then  shakes  his  powder' d  coat  and  barks  for  joy."-1- 

The  absolute  accuracy  of  Cowper's  descriptions  is 
paralleled  by  the  absolute  honesty  of  his  comments. 
He  descrioes  just  as  he  sees,  he  comments  just  as  he 
believes.       On  the  everyday  drudgery  of  peasant  life  he 
wastes  no  sympathy.      For  example,  in  The  Winter*  s  Evening 
(the  fourth  section  of  The  Task)  a  wagoner  is  pictured  as 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm,  he 

 "stalks 

In  pond' rous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team." 

Tne  wain  is  impeded  by  the  snow,  and  he  urges  the  strug- 
gling horse  along  with  brandishings  of  the  sounding  whip. 
There  is  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  animals,  but  none  for 
the  man.       The  work  is  heavy,  the  weather  severe,  but  the1 
peasant  laborer  is  fitted  by  nature  for  hard  toil  and 

 formed  to  bear 

The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night." 


1  The  Task  V:  11.  40-51 


.... 


Then  we  see  the  humole  home  to  which  the  wagoner  is 
returning,  and  Cowper  claims  our  sympathy  for  the  distress 
of  poverty. 

"Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  on  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart.   . ... 
The  frugal    housewife  tremoles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys; 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well. 
And  while  her  infant  race  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cow1 ring  o'er  the  sparks 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed.  .... 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge.      For  alas1. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chain1  d, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few."-'- 

Cowper  has  evidently  no  illusions  as  to  poverty,  nor  has 
he  any  on  the  subject  of  organized  charity.      Hif  comments 
are  quite  as  true  today  as  when  they  were  written;  all  too 
often  the  professional  pauper  gets  relief  while  the  decent 


1  The  Task  IV:  11.  374-382. 
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poor  appeal  in  vain,  or  are  too  proud  to  appeal  at  all. 

"They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands,  out  other  boast  have  none 
To  sooth  their  honest  oride  that  scorns  to  beg.  . 
I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair 
For  ye  are  worthy,  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hardearned 
And  eaten  with  a  sign,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  office,  oartial  in  their  work 
Of  distriDution;  lib'ral  of  their  aid 
To  clam'rous  importunity  in  rags, 
But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tatter'd  garb  however  coarse, 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth; 
They  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused, 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire. "1 


The  suggestion  here  of  corruption  in  office  is  only  one 
of  many  such  references. 

As  I  have  said,  Cowper  is  conscious  of  the  vices  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  of  their  virtues.      He  shows  us  the 
thief  and  the  drunkard,  and  there  is  truth  and  common- 


1  The  Task  IV:  11.  403-419- 


sense  in  his  comment  on  poverty. 

"But  poverty  with  most  who  whimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe, 
The  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. n^ 

It  is  interesting  that  Cowper,  like  Crabbe ,  shows 
pictures  of  the  wandering  gypsy  tribes.  Although 
Craooe's  description  of  these  outcasts  is  more  sordid 
than  that  of  Cowper,  it  is  more  sympathetic.  Craboe 
stresses  the  terriole  heritage  which  cursed  the  children 
of  the  race  even  before  they  were  born.       Cowper* s  sym- 
pathy is  tempered  by  impatience  at  their  low  standards 
of  morality  and  the  squalor  in  which  they  are  content  to 
live,  and  he  feels  they  are  responsiole  for  their  miser- 
able condition.      Cowper,  in  spite  of  his  strange  relig- 
ious oosession,  always  seems  practical  in  his  views  on 
life  in  general.      His  sympathy  he  reserves  for  those  who 
he  feels  are  more  "sinned  against  than  sinning."  The 
gypsies  he  does  not  put  in  this  class,  as  the  following 
lines  show: 

"I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 

O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 

A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 


1  The  Task  IV:  11.  429-431. 


Their  miserable  meal.      A  kettle  slung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse, 
Receives  the  morsel;  flesh  obscene  of  dog, 
Or  vermin,  or,  at  oest,  of  cock  purloin'd 
From  his  accustomed  oerch.      Hardfaring  race! 

  The  sportive  wind  blows 

wide 

Their  flutt'ring  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim.  ... 
Strange  I     that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mold,  should  brutalize  by  choice 

His  nature   

Self-o&rusned  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  honorable  toil."1 

To  find  poetry  interested  in  these  pariahs  of  society 
is,  in  itself,  a  sign  of  a  new  era. 

In  general  Cowper  tends  toward  the  oelief  that  the 
city  is  the  seat  of  vice  and  disorder,  the  country  the 
home  of  virtue  and  peace,  —  a  philosophy  which  he 
crystallized  into  the  familiar  line, 

"God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town," 


1  The  Task  V,  11.  556-579 





But  whereas  the  other  philosophers  of  this  school  find 
the  ideal  worth  and  virtue  in  the  simple  rustic  life  of 
the  peasant .  Cowper  finds  it  in  the  simple  rustic  life 
of  cultivated  folk,,      He  writes, 

"But  though  true  worth  and  virtue,  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there, 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft.       In  proud  and  gay 
And  gain-devoted  cities:  thither  flow 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculance  of  ev'ry  land. 
In  cities,  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.      Rank  abundance  breeds 
In  gross  and  pamper'd  cities  sloth  and  lust, 
And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach;  and  virtue,  taught 
With  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there, 
Beyond  th1  achievement  of  successful  flight.  ... 
God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  oitter  draught 


■ 


That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 

And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves."1 

Of  course,  oy  this  time,  Rousseau's  "natural-man" 
and  "back-to-nature"  philosophy  had  fixed  itself  firmly 
on  everyone  of  democratic  leanings.      To  what  extent  did 
Cowper  share  it?     We  find  a  good  deal  of  practical  common- 
sense  in  his  attitude.      Although  he  frequently  and  strong 
ly  expresses  his  belief  in  the  superiority  of  quiet  rural 
life  over  the  turmoil  of  cities,  he  realizes  that  any 
theory  may  be  ridden  too  hard,  and  with  whimsical  humor 
he  suggests  that  all  the  eulogies  on  the  charms  of  nature 
may  not  be  sincere. 

"Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade , 
Not  to  redeem  his  time  but  his  estate, 
And  play  the  fool  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There  hid  in  loath* d  obscurity,  removed 
From  pleasures  left  but  never  more  oeloved, 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 


The  Task  I:   11.  678-752. 
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✓ 


Sigh  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 


Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme. 


Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime. 


u 


I 


Moreover,  he  recognizes  that  anything  possessed  in  too 
large  quantities  loses  value,  and  Alexander  Selkirk, 
"monarch  of  all  he  surveys"  on  his  desert  isle,  exclaims, 


Cowper  states  clearly  his  own  stand  on  the  suoject,  saying 

"I  praise  the  Frenchman^  his  remark  was  shrewd  — 
flow  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  'Solitude  is  sweet.'" 

Cowper  does  not  share  Rousseau's  fallacy  as  to  the 
innocence  of  natural  man.      As  we  have  seen,  he  believes 
cultivated  life  to  be  the  usual,  perhaps  the  only,  seat 
of  virtue.      We  find  here  and  there  a  Rousseau-like 
passage,  but  generally  he  finds  civilization  and  religion 
necessary  for  virtue.      Indeed  in  the  argument  prefixed 
(18th  century  style)  to  The  Sofa  (Book  I  of  The  Task) ,  we 


"Oh  solitude!  where  are  the  charms 


That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?" 


1 
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find  the  topic  "South  Sea  Islanders  compassionated,"  and 
turning  to  the  text  we  find  that  they  are  "compassionated" 
for  their  lack  of  virtue,      Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild  in 
The  Noble  Savage  ridicules  one  very  apparent  inconsistency 
in  Cooper's  comments  on  Omai ,  a  South  Sea  Islander,  broughl 
to  England  by  Captain  Cook's  Antarctic  explorers.      The  poet 
thinks  that  about  all  the  English  could  show  the  poor  sav- 
age was  how  they  aoused  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  squan- 
dered life.      Yet  he  immediately  begins  to  reflect  on  how 
Omai,  when  he  was  returned  to  his  native  home,  must  have 
longed  for  all  the  advantages  which  he  haa  seen  man  enjoy- 
ing in  a  civilized  land.      He  asks, 

"And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours?  ... 

Rude  as  thou  art  

I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 

And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 

Sweets  tasted  here  and  left  as  soon  as  known." 

All  in  all,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Cowper  believes 
that  civilization,  far  from  having  roooed  man  of  his 
inalienable  rights,  had  been  his  greatest  boon. 

Cowper' s  theory  that  virtue  and  worth  thrive  best  in 
cultivated  life, and  perhaps  only  there,  is  characteristic 
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of  his  attitude.     He  ie  truly  democratic  in  nie  espousal 
of  the  brotherhood-of-man  ideal,  in  his  passionate  indig- 
nation at  the  wrongs  of  humanity,  in  his  reverence  for 
liberty  as  heaven's  greatest  gift.      But  he  is  too  much 
of  a  conservative  English  gentleman  to  recognize  fully 
the  democratic  ideal  of  equality.       In  a  letter  written 
on  July  7,  1790,  to  Lady  Hesketh  he  says,  in  reference  to 
the  French  Revolution,  "Princes  and  peers  reduced  to 
plain  gentlemen  ...  are  excesses  of  which  they  will  re- 
pent later.      Differences  of  rank  and  subordination  are, 
I  believe,  of  God1 s  appointment. "     The  divine  right  theory 
died  hard.      Yet  twenty  years  earlier  Goldsmith  had  writ- 
ten of  princes  and  lords, 

"A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made," 

and  only  a  few  years  later  Burns  penned  his  immortal  lines, 

"A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that." 

Cowper's  democracy  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
fraternity  rather  than  on  that  of  political  equality, 
and  his  appeals  are  in  the  name  of  mercy,  not  justice. 
He  pictures  England  a  happy  and  prosperous  country, 


"Her  fields  a  rich  expanse  of  waving  corn, 
Pour'd  out  from  plenty's  overflowing  horn,  ... 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  ousy  commerce  waits, 
To  pour  his  golden  tide  through  all  her  gates,  ... 
Her  theaters,  her  revels,  and  her  sports 
All  speak  her  happy  —  let  the  muse  look  round 
From  East  to  West,  no  sorrow  can  be  found." 

Wi th  e f fee ti ve  irony  he  adds 

"Or  only  what,  in  cottages  confined, 
Sighs  unregarded  to  the  passing  wind."  ^ 

It  is  this  unregarded  sorrow  whicia  .stirs  the  pity  of 
Cowper  and  to  which  he  would  call  attention.       In  lines 
reminiscent  of  a  similar  appeal  in  The  Seasons ,  he  urges, 

"Grudge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  luxury  must  have 
Her  dainties,  and  the  world's  more  num'rous  half 
Lives  by  contriving  delicates  for  you) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.     Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
The  vigilance,  the  laoour,  and  the  skill 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish    balance  of  suspense 

1  Expostulation:  11.  10-30. 
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That  ye  may  garnish  your  Drofuse  regales 
With  summer  fruits,  Drought  forth  by  wintry  suns.1 

Like  CrsDoe  he  thinks  the  crux  of  the  trouole  is 
that  the  upper  class  has  really  no  conception  of  how  the 
other  half  of  the  world  lives.      When  he  is  describing 
the  thresher  at  his  toil,  he  says, 

"Come  hither,  ye  who  press  your  beds  of  down 
And  sleep  not:  see  him  sweating  o'er  his 
bread 

Beiore  he  eats  it." 

Cowper  shared  in  the  prevailing  democratic  theory, 
derived  from  Rousseau,  that  increasing  wealth  will  ulti- 
mately bring  a  nation  to  rum.      On  this  text  he  preaches, 

"Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth 
Wealth  luxury,  and  luxury  excess, 
Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  orders,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. "2 


1  The  Task  III:  11.  544-553. 

2  The  Task  IV:  11.  580-587. 


We  find  reflected  in  Cowper's  poetry  the  outstanding 
social  and  economic  evils  of  the  day.      His  discussion 
of  the  temperance  question  foreshadows  the  long  legisla- 
tive conflict  on  prohioition.      We  recall  the  attractive 
tavern  of  "Sweet  Auburn"  where  the  peasant  found  "sweet 
oblivion  of  his  daily  care,"  but  there  is  no  romance  in 
Cowper's  picture  of  English  ale-houses. 

"Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through  town, 
Village  or  hamlet  of  this  merry  land, 
Though  lean  and  beggared,  every  twentieth  pace, 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 
The  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance  reel."-1- 

Hugh  Fausset  in  his  biography  of  Cowper  takes  exception 
to  nis  "indictment  of  tne  world  at  large"  on  the  liquor 
question,  and  says  that  it  proves  "how  far  a  narrow  good 
6ense  can  distort  the  mind  from  truth."      But  Lecky's 
terrible  description  of  the  liquor  evil  in  eighteenth- 
century  England  would  seem  to  prove  that  Cov?per  knew 
whereof  he  wrote,  and  that  in  this  case  his  mind  was  not 
distorted  from  tne  truth. 


The  Task  IV:   11.  466-471 
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Another  contemporary  problem  with  which  Cowper  deals 
is  that  of  prison  reform.      Prison  conditions  at  the  time 
were  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  indescrioable ,  although  early 
in  the  century  Parliament  had  given  attention  to  the 
question.      In  1729  an  official  investigation  had  been 
conducted  at  the  instance  of  a  group  of  reformers  to 
which  "generous  band"  we  recall  that  Thomson  paid  tri- 
bute.      Lecky  says,  "The  English  gaols,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  light  which  had  been  thrown  on  their  conditions 
oy  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1729,  continued  in  a 
state  which  shows  forcibly  the  extreme  corruption  that 
might  exist  in  departments  of  English  administration  to 
which  public  opinion  was  not  turned."1      In  1773  John 
Howard,  the  great  leader  in  the  prison-reform  movement, 
began  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  not  only  investigated  the  gaols  of  Great  Britain  but 
also  those  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  As 
a  result  of  his  work,  detailed  information  as  to  condi- 
tions was  presented  to  Parliament;  his  treatise,  The 
State  of  Prisons ,  contains  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  most  horrible  abuses.      Cowper  writes  earnest  words 
of  praise  for  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Howard  to  this 

1  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Vol.  6.  P. 255.  ====__=== 


work  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

"Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  strangers  pen.  ... 
Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine,  ... 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  home 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome  , 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach.  ... 
Oh,  that  the  voice  of  clamor  and  debate 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hushed  in  favor  of  thy  generous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  fee."^ 

One  phase  of  the  eighteenth-century  prison  system 
was  the  imprisonment  of  poor  debtors,  to  whom  the  same 
punishment  was  meted  out  as  to  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nals.    Cowper  is  strong  in  his  denunciation  of  this  par 
ticular  injustice,  and  his  comments  show  practical  common 
sense.      He  says, 

"Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless  and  to  punish  guilt.  ... 


Charity;  11.  290-312. 
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Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  designed, 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind. 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  on  thee, 
But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free." ^ 

This  appeal  was  written  in  1780,  but  not  until  1844 
was  legislation  begun  by  which  the  criminal  code  and  the 
prison  system  were  completely  reorganized- 

Cowper's  noblest  lines  are  those  on  slavery . which 
occur  at  the  oeginning  of  the  second  part  of  The  Task. 
Although  they  are  very  familiar,  they  will  bear  quoting 
as  the  first  great  protest,  in  English  poetry,  against 
the  African  slave  trade. 

"Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  morel    My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev' ry  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart 
It  does  not  feel  for  man.      The  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax 


Charity:  11.  280-289, 


That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colour' d  like  his  own,  and  having  power 
Tfenforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause, 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey.  ... 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And  worst  of  all  and  most  to  be  deplored, 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat, 
With  stripes  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man?      And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feeling  would  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  own  himself  a  man? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  gold 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd. 
No;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home  —  then  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
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That  parts  us^are  emancipate  and  loosed. - 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free, 

They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 

That's  noble  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.      Spread  it  then, 

And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 

Of  all  your  empire,  that  where  Britain's  power 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy,  too."^ 

The  last  lines  refer  to  the  fact  that  although 
slavery  had  been  abolished  in  England  proper  (1772),  it 
had  not  been  abolished  in  the  colonies.      In  spite  of 
Cowper's  plea,  nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  before,  in 
the  year  following  the  Great  Reform  Bill,  slavery  was 
declared  illegal  throughout  the  British  Empire.  This, 
however,  was  thirty  years  before  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  Canada  was  during  those  thirty  years 
the  Promised  Land  to  the  runaway  slaves  from  the  South. 

The  passage  quoted  is  only  one  of  many  protests 
written  by  Cowper  against  this  "loathsome  traffic."  He 
reminds  his  countrymen 


xThe  Task  II:  11-  1-47. 
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"That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue, 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view, 11 

and  hie  warning 

"Remember,  Heav'n  has  an  avenging  rod," 

reminds  us  of  Jefferson's  "I  tremble  for  my  country  when 
I  remember  that  God  is  just." 

William  Wilberforce,  the  great  English  abolitionist 
received  his  mede  of  praise  in  a  sonnet  by  Cowper. 

In  his  attitude  toward  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  democracy,  Cowper's  great  ideal  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  which  is  really  the  basic  ideal  of 
the  whole  movement  toward  a  better  world  for  humanity. 
He  believes  that  the  only  law  is  the  "law  of  universal 
love,"  a  belief  in  wnich  he  anticipates  Shelley.  His 
philosophy  he  expresses  thus: 

"I  was  corn  of  woman  and  drew  milk 
A6  sweet  as  charity  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How,  then,  should  I  and  any  other  man  tftat  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other? 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
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Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind?"  1 


Of  all  the  English  poets,  Cowper  is  the  special 
pleader  for  the  dumo  animal,  even  protesting  the  cruelty 
of  the  hunt,  that  sport  so  dear  to  his  countrymen.  His 
aonormally  shy  and  sensitive  nature  turned  to  the  animal 
world  for  companionship  and  he  found  a  kinship  there,  es- 
pecially with  tne  more  timid  creatures.      He  saw  them 

"All  in  the  universal  Father's  loveo" 

He  was  consciously  their  advocate  just  as  he  was  the  advo- 
cate of  the  weak  and  oppressed  of  human  kind.  He  coupled 
the  two  causes  in  the  lines, 

"And  I  am  recompensed,  and  deem  the  toils 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  woe, 
And  teach  one  tyrant  pity  for  his  drudge."  2 

The  tyrant  might  be  a  slave  owner;  he  might  be  a  king. 
Social  injustice  and  political  tyranny  alike  aroused 

1  The  Task  III:  11.  196-206. 

2  Ibid  VI:  11.  724-8. 


his  gentle  spirit  to  outbursts  of  indignation  at  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.      He  even  suggests  the  fraternity  of 
all  nature  in  his  conception  of  a  person,  who  looking 
out  upon  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers, 

"Can  lift  to  heav'n  an  unpretentious  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  'My  Father  made  them  all.1"  ^ 

Turning  to  the  political  aspects  of  democracy,  we 
find  Gowper  a  strong  champion  of  Liberty.      It  is  a  theme 
he  cannot  keep  long  away  from.      He  tells  us  that 

"Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show," 

and  that 

"'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flow'r 
Of  fleeting  life,  its  luster  and  perfume."  2 

Having  characterized  liberty  as  "the  noblest  cause  mankin 
can  have  at  stake,"  he  declares, 

"Place  me  where  winter  breathes  its  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing  if  liberty  be  there, 


iThe  Task  IV:  11.  746-7. 
2 Ibid  V:  11.  446-7. 
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And  I  will  sing  at  liberty's  dear  feet, 

In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest 


heat  . 


ti  1 


But  with  what  he  himself  terms  "English  sobriety," 
he  saw  the  danger  of  lioerty's  becoming  license  and 
warned  lest  it 


"Grow  freakish,  and  o'erleaping  ev'ry  mound, 
Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  around." 

There  is  sound  common-sense  here,  and  also  in  his  theory 
of  what  true  liberty  is,  —  a  liberty  under  law.      A  pas- 
sage in  Table  Talk    illustrates  this: 

"Let  discipline  employ  her  wholesome  arts, 
Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts,  ... 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb 
To  guard  the  peace  that  riot  would  disturb. 
And  liberty  preserved  from  wild  excess 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress."** 

Cowper  expresses  very  plainly  his  belief  in  perfect 
democracy  in  government;  he  thinks  every  nation  has  a 


1  Table  Talk;  11.  294-7. 

2  Ibid:  11.  310-316. 
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right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  a  self-evident  doctrine.  He 
is  the  first  poet  to  deal  definitely  with  political  prob- 
lems and  theories.      He  feels  that  the  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption of  George  III  and  his  ministers  demands  desperate 
remedies,  and  he  i6  fearful  of  revolution.       In  a  letter 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  dated  Dec.  1,  1792,  he  says,  "Grant  we 
may  have  no  revolution  here,  but  unless  we  have  reform 
we  certainly  shall.      Depend  upon  it,  the  hour  has  come 
when  power  founded  on  patronage  and  corrupt  majorities 
must  govern  this  land  no  longer."1      Again  and  again  in 
his  poetry  he  refers  to  the  evils  of  the  political  situ- 
ation.     He  considers  that, 

"The  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past," 

and  he  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  fight  the  liquor 
evil,  because  of  the  streams  of  gold  flowing  into  the 
hands  of  the  statesmen  from  the  excise  tax. 

"Vain  the  attempt 
To  advertise  in  verse  a  puDlic  pest,  — 
Th1  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 
Of  all  this  riot;  and  ten  thousand  casks, 


1  Letters  of  Cowper ,  Fraser:  p.  355, 
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Forever  driooling  out  their  base  contents, 

Touched  oy  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 

Bleed  gold  for  Ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink  and  be  mad  then;   'tis  your  country  bids."-1- 

Even  the  clergy  are  not  free  from  the  taint  of  bribery; 
the  palm  of  the  parson's  milk-white  hand  is  hardly  clean, 

"Here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears, 
FohJ  'twas  a  bribe  that  left  it.    He  has  touched 

p 

Corruption. "& 

Cowper  writes  long  treatises  (Rousseau-like  in  theorr) 
on  the  origin  of  property  and  kingship,  and  the  duties  of 
princes.     He  explains  how  the  idea  of  private  ownership 
originated,  and  how  it  developed,  as' 

"The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 
Desire  of  more." 

He  proves  man  himself  guilty  of  the  folly  of  inventing 
kings  and  of  perpetuating  that  foliy.      Having  traced  at 
some  length  the  process  of  development,  he  adds, 


1  Hie  Task  IV:  11.  500-508. 

2  Ibid:  11.  607-610. 
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"Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  ournished  into  heroes,  end  became 
The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp; 
Storks  among  frogs,     tbat  have  but  croaked 
and  died. 

Strange  that  such  folly,  as  lifts  bloated  man 
To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  God 
Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips, 
Even  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  world  1 
Still  stranger  much,  that  7/hen  at  length  mankind 
Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth 
And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well, 
On  subjects  more  mysterious,  they  were  yet 
Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 
And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  ms.de.  "1 

He  shows,  too,  that  abuse  of  power  was  a  natural  sequence 
for 

"King  was  too  proud  a  name  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and  meekness,  and  the  crown, 
So  dazzling  in  cheir  eyes  who  set  it  on, 


Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 


.,2 


1  The  Task  V:   11.  279-291. 

2  Ibid:   11.  241-3. 


And  agairij 

"I  pity  kings  whom  worship  waits  upon 
Obsequious,  from  cradle  to  the  throne; 
Before  whose  infant  eyes  the  flatterer  bows 
And  binds  a  wreath  aoout  their  baby  brows. "^ 

The  Doets  come,  too,  of  f  icially  and  unofficially,  with 
fulsome  verses,  —  they  cannot  be  other  than  fulsome, 
for  free  speech  has  not  yet  been  achieved.      The  tribute 
to  the  laureate  is  a  mae terpiece  of  satire,  and  the 
phrases  "quit-rent  ode,"  and  "pepper-corn  of  praise"  have 
become  the  accepted  characterization  of  the  made-to-order 
poem6  of  a  laureate. 

"The  courtly  laureate  pays 
His  quit-rent  ode,  his  pepper-corn  of  praise, 
And  many  n  dunce  whose  fingers  itch  to  write 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mite; 
A  subject's  faults,  a  suoject  may  proclaim, 
A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game." 

We  shall  find  that  for  many  years  to  come  a  monarch's 
errors  remained  forbidden  game. 

1  Table  Talk:  11.  121-125. 

2  Ibid:  11.  109-115. 
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The  giet  of  Cowper's  philosophy  of  monarchy  ie  that 
the  conception  of  sovereignty's  oeing  invested  in  one 
person  and  in  fixed  descent  is  wrong  in  its  very  essence, 
that  with  human  nature  what  it  ie,  evils  of  all  kinds 
are  bound  to  develop;  and  that,  as  the  tradition  of  mon- 
archy becomes  fixed,  these  evils  grow' with  its  growth  anc 
strengthen  with  its  strength. 

He  is  particularly  strong  in  his  denunciation  of  wai 
as  the  sport  of  kings,  —  war  which  a  monarch  wages  for 
his  own  aggrandizement .      He  uses  an  effective  figure  as 
he  pictures  tne  countries  of  Europe  laid  waste  and  people 
scattered  like 

"a  flock, 

Some  royal  mastiff  at  their  heels. 1,1 

He  scores  the  monarch  who 

"Deems  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  lives 
Spent  in  the  ourchase  of  renown  for  him, 
An  easy  reckoning," 

and  he  concludes  that 
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"War's  a  game,  which,  were  their  suojects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at."'*" 

He  recognizes,  however,  another  kind  of  war,  and  says, 

"But  they  that  fight  for  freedom  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake. "^ 

Cowper  is  very  difinitely  anti-monarchical  in  spirit 
and  his  arguments  against  monarchy  are  logical  and  strong 
with  no  tendency  toward  ranting.  Yet  with  the  conserva- 
tism of  an  English  gentleman,  and  an  inoorn  reverence  for 
the  British  royalty,  he  excepts  the  English  crown  from 
nis  denunciations.  Taole  Talk .  which  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  sovereignty , is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  At  one  time  A,  who  plays  the  part 
of  interlocutor,  warns  B,  the  radical,  that  "his  smooth 
eulogium  to  one  crown  addressed"  will  arouse  suspicion. 
He  advises, 


"Guard  what  you  say;  the  patriotic  tribe 
V»ill  sneer  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe 


«3 


The  Task  V.  11.  188-9. 

2  Table  Talk:  11.  284-5. 

3  Ibid;  11.  83-4. 
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B1  s  explanations  of  his  attitude  are,   I  think,  rather 
lame.      They  are  pity  oecause  of  the  difficulties  of  king- 
ship, and  love  of  the  man,  a  love  based  on  principle  and 
not  on  blind  instinct  whicn  crouches  to  the  rod.  Cowper 
has  two  flattering  poems  of  congratulation , written  when 
King  George  returns  to  London  apparently  cured  of  his 
insanity,  and  a  third  which  bears  the  self-explanatory 
title,  "On  the  Benefits  received  by  his  Majesty  from 
Sea-bathing  in  the  Year  1789. "      Perhaps,  Cowper,  oecause 
of  his  own  like  malady ,hsd  a  special  sympathy  for  George 
III,  but  at  any  rate  the  worthy  monarch  of  his  poems  is 
hardly  the  George  III  of  American  tradition  or  the  des- 
picaole'  figure  portrayed  oy  Burns  and  Shelley  and  Byron. 
We  must  conclude  that,  altnough  Cowper  is  perfect  in  his 
theory  of  political  democracy,  he  is  still  haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  the  divine  right  of  the  British  royalty  and 
nobility,  and  so  puts  them  safely  to  one  side  when  he 
throws  the  searchlight  on  monarchy  and  monarchs  in 
gene  ral. 

In  The  Task  we  find  the  first  definite  reference  in 
English  poetry  to  the  political  situation  in  France.  The 
lines  on  the  Bastille  are  strangely  prophetic  in  the 
light  of  history  to  come.      Cowper  sees  in  the  old  prison 


a  "house  of  bondage  worse  than  that  which  God  avenged  on 
Pharaoh,"  and  adds 

"Ye  horrid  towers,  th*  aoode  of  oroken  hearts 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovr reign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men'. 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  had  fallen  at  last."1 

When  the  French  Revolution  came,  Cowper  was  an  old  man  ap- 
proaching those  last  year6  of  what  Fausset  calls  his 
"pobohumous  existence."      He  was  at  work  on  translations 
of  Homer,  and  there  is  no  reflection  in  nis  poetry  of  the 
revolution.       In  his  letters  written  at  this  time,  however, 
there  are  very  interesting  comments  on  whet  he  terms  the 
"sanguinary  proceedings"  in  France.     He  places  the  blame 
for  tne  Reign  of  Terror  not  on  the  cause,  but  on  the  un- 
fortunate nature  of  the  French  people,  who  are  "vain 
and  childish",  lacking  entirely  "English  sobriety."  His 
settled  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  tem- 
perament over  that  of  the  French  was  not  due  to  the 
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revolutionary  excesses,  for  we  find  it  expressed  several 
times  in  his  first  volume  of  poetry;  for  example,  he  say6 

"Born  in  a  climate  softer  far  than  ours, 
Not  formed  like  us,  with  such  Herculean  pow'is, 
The  Frenchman  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk, 
Give  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk, 
Is  always  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  rais'ry  away. 
He  drinks  his  simple  beverage  with  a  gust, 
And  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust, 
We  never  feel  the  alacrity  and  joy 
With  which  he  shouts  and  carols  'Vive  le  roil ' 
Filled  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee, 
As  if  he  heard  his  king  say  'Slave,  be  free1. 

when  the  storm  breaks  in  France,  he  drinks  daily  a  toast, 
"Sooriety  and  Freedom  to  the  French,"  but  he  believes 
them  so  lacking  in  the  first  that  he  wonders  whether  they 
are  capable  of  enjoying  the  inestimaoie  blessings  of  the 
second.^      But  even  though  Cowper  laments  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  remains  loyal  to  the 
ideal. 


Table  Talk;  lie  234-246. 
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Because  of  his  championship  of  the  poor  and  oporessed, 
0  and  tiis  expressed  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  oeople 

Cowper' s  name  is  often  coupled  with  that  of  Rousseau,  but 
although  their  philosophy  is  much  the  same,  no  two  people 
could  be  more  unlike  than  the  French  philosopher  and  the 
gentle  English  ooet. 

Comparing  Crabbe  and  Cowper  we  find  that  while  both 
were  interested  in  the  wrongs  of  the  lower  classes  and 
pleaded  their  cause  on  a  humanitarian  basis,  Cowper 
turned  his  attention  to  the  political  side  of  democracy 
as  well,  and  analyzed  and  criticized  the  whole  structure 
of  monarchical  government.      Democracy  has  indeed  made 
progress  when  such  analysis  and  criticism  is  possible. 

But  neither  Crabbe  nor  Cowper  was  one-hundred  per- 
cent democratic;  — ■  Crabce ' s  connection  with  Burke  kept 
him  on  a  safe  middie  ground  of  politics,  —  like  his 
patron  he  was,  in  radical  Tory  days,  a  Whig,  —  in  radical! 
Whig  days,  a  Tory;  while  Cowper' s  inherent  respect  for 
English  tradition  tempered  his  democracy  enough  to  make 
him  regard  differences  in  rank  as  being  of  "God's  impo- 
sition. " 

^  The  other  two  ooets  of  this  group,  Blake  and  Burns, 

were  not  hampered,  however,  by  any  measure  of  conserva- 
tive restraint  in  their  expression  of  democratic  feeling. 
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Williem  Blake 
1757-1827 

"Oh  why  was  I  born  with  a  different  face? 
why  was  I  not  corn  like  the  rest  of  my  race?" 

History  tells  us  that  of  all  the  young  English 
radicals  who  were  fired  witn  enthusiasm  over  the  ideals 
of  the  French  Revolution,  William  Blake  was  the  only  one 
who  donned  the  red  cap,  and, parading  the  streets  thus, 
flaunted  his  beliefs  in  the  face  of  the  authorities.  In 
like  manner  he  was  the  only  one  who,  having  accepted 
with  ardent  faith  the  revolutionary  principles,  carried 
them  out  to  ultimate  and  astounding  conclusions,  with  a 
positive  and  unshakeaole  conviction  of  the  Tightness  of 
those  conclusions.      Consequently  Blake  was  looked  upon 
by  the  many  as  a  madman,  by  the  few  as  a  seer  and  a 
prophet,  and  there  is  basis  for  both  opinions. 

Born  in  London  of  middle-class  people,  he  was  a 
strange,  incomprehensiole  child,  fond  of  taking  long 
walks  clone  in  the  fields,  and  believing  that  God  and  the 
angels  were  visibly  manifested  to  him,  and  that  they 
conversed  with  him.      Very  early  he  showed  a  marked  gift 
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for  lyric  exoression  and  an  unusual  artistic  talent.  Hie 
first  poem,  written  when  he  was  out  twelve,  centers  around 
the  ruling  power  of  love,  an  idea  which  became  one  of  the 
dominant  principles  in  his  democratic  philosophy.  The 
poem  begins 

"How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  oeams  did  glide." 

That  William  Blake  possessed  genius  is  undeniaole ; 
he  did  not  have  nis  poems  published  but  engraved  them  him 
self  with  suitable  illustrations  and  designs.  Gradually 
the  poet  was  lost  in  the  engraver,  and  his  lyric  gift, 
except  for  occasional  flashes,  disappeared.      As  his  phil 
osophical  theories  became  more  and  more  radical  and  eccen 
trie,  and  his  faith  in  them  became  a  positive  obsession, 
he  endeavored  to  express  them  by  intricate  and  involved 
symbolism  both  of  poetry  and  design.      The  pronhetic 
writings,  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  are,  as  a  result, 
obscure,  —  often  to  the  point  of  utter  incomprehensi- 
bility. 

His  first  notable  poems,  Songs  of  Innocence  t  are 
aflame  with  love  and  pity  for  all  humanity,  especially 


for  the  weak  and  Buffering,  and  his  creed  of  mercy  and 
universal  brotherhood  is  preached  with  the  childlike 
naivete  and  spontaneity  of  a  true  lyrist.      Love  is  alway 
the  central  thought  in  Blake's  gospel  of  fraternity,  and 
we  find  it  often  beautifully  expressed  as  in  the  lines, 

"Seek  Love  in  Pity  of  other's  Woe, 
In  the  gentle  relief  of  another's  care, 
In  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  Winter's  snow, 
In  the  naked  and  outcast,  seek  Love  there."1 

Finding  his  ideal  in  the  divine  image,  he  shows  that  it 
includes  men  of  all  races  and  religions, 

"For  -Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 
Is  God,  our  father  dear. 
And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 
Is  man,  his  child  and  care. 

"For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart, 
Pity  a  human  face, 
And  Love  the  human  form  divine 
And  Peace  the  human  dress. 
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"Then  every  men  of  every  clime, 
That  prays  in  hie  distress, 
Prays  to  the  human  form  divine, 
Love,  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace. 

"And  all  must  love  the  human  form, 
In  heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew; 
Where  Mercy,  Love, and  Pity  dwell, 
There  God  is  dwelling,  too. 11  ^ 

*n  The  Four  Soa_s,  one  of  the  prophetic  writings  of 
hie  later  years,  he  still  stresses  this  principle.  We 
read 

"  .....  a  Perfect  Unity 
Cannot  exist  but  from  the  Universal  Brotherhood 

of  Eden, 

The  Universal  Man,  to  Whom  be  Glory  Forevermore, 

Amen." 

Like  Cowper,  Blake  includes  all  created  things  in 
tnis  great  brotherhood. 


Poetical  Works;  p,  93, 

The  Prophe tic  Writings;  p.  147. 





Can  I  see  another's  woe, 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  too? 
Can  I  see  another's  grief, 
And  not  seek  for  kind  relief? 


"And  can  He  who  smiles  on  all, 
Hear  the  wren  with  sorrows  small, 
Hear  the  small  bird's  grief  and  care 
Hear  the  woes  that  infants  bear, 


"And  not  sit  both  night  and  day 
Wiping  all  our  tears  away? 
0,  no!  never  can  it  bei 
Never,  never  can  it  be!""'" 

The  Auguries  of  Innocence  protests  against  cruelties 
animals : 

"A  Robin  Redbreast  in  a  cage, 
Puts  all  Heaven  in  a  rage.  ... 
A  dog  starved  at  his  Master's  gate, 
Predicts  the  ruin  of  the  State. 
A  horse  misused  upon  the  road, 
Calls  to  Heaven  for  human  blood."2 
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The  poems  dealing  with  childhood,  especially  the 
wrongs  of  childhood,  reveal  always  a  tender  and  beauti- 
ful sympathy.       The  little  black  ooy  dreams  of  the  time 
when  in  the  tents  of  God,  all  differences  of  color  having 
disappeared,  the  little  English  boy  will  love  him.  For 
the  first  time  in  English  poetry  we  find  attention  called 
to  those  unfortunate  little  child  pariahs,  the  chimney- 
sweepers.     In  The  Chimney  Sweeper  the  poet  refers  to 
the  system,  against  which  Crabbe  protested,  of  selling 
children  into  industrial  slavery.      The  poern  begins, 

"When  my  mother  died  I  was  very  young, 
And  my  father  sold  me  while  yet  my  tongue 
Could  scarcely  cry,  !Weepl  weep!  weep!  weep!1 
So  your  chimneys  I  sweep,  and  in  soot  I  sleeo."1 

The  Songs  of  Experience  (1795),  Blake's  next  set  of 
poems,  show  the  beginning  of  the  poet's  conviction  that 
organized  society  in  all  its  phases,  industrial,  politi- 
cal, a.nd  religious,  is  responeiDle  for  all  the  evils 
which  mankind  suffers.      Many  of  the  poems  are  companion- 
pieces  to  ones  in  Songs  of  Innocence ,  e,g. ,  we  see  again 
the  chimney  sweeper,    a  little  black  thing  weeping  in  the 
snow,  while  father  and  mother  have  gone  to  church  to 
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praise  God,  the  priest,  and  the  king,  who,  he  says, 
"make  up  a  heaven  of  our  misery."       The  poem  entitled 
London  carries  the  same  accusation  against  church  and 
state • 

"I  wander  through  each  chartered  street, 
Near  where  the  chartered  Thames  does  flow, 
And  mark  in  every  face  I  meet 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

"In  every  cry  of  every  man, 
In  every  infant's  cry  of  fear, 
In  every  voice  in  every  ban 
The  mind-forged  manacles  I  hear. 

"How  the  chimney  sweeper's  cry 
Every  blackening  church  appalls, 
And  the  hapless  soldier's  sigh 
Runs  in  blood  down  palace  walls.  "^" 

The  economic  situation,  —  oppressive  rents  and  taxes, 
he  protests  in  stanzas  like  the   following  from  Holy 
Thursday : 
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"Is  this  a  holy  thing  to  see 
In  a  rich  and  fruitful  land, 
Babes  reduced  to  misery, 
Fed  with  cold  and  usurous  hand?"1 

In  Gwin ,  King;  of  Norway  he  writes, 

"The  nobles  of  the  land  did  feed 
Upon  the  hungry  poor, 

They  tear  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  drive 
The  needy  from  their  door." 

And  again,  like  Cowper,  he  cries  out  against  the  misery 
brought  upon  the  poor  by  wars  waged  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Kings. 

MThe  god  of  war  is  drunk  with  blood; 
The  earth  doth  faint  and  fail; 
The  stench  of  blood  makes  sick  the  heavens, 
Ghosts  glut  the  mouth  of  hell. 

"Oh  what  have  kings  to  answer  for 
Before  that  awful  throne, 
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When  thousand  deaths  for  vengeance  cry, 
And  ghosts  accusing  groan?"1 

He  teaches  that  happiness  can  come  to  England  only  through 
the  arts  of  peace, and  foresees  a  day  when  the  plough- 
share shall  replace  the  sword.      He  says, 

"When  gold  and  gems  adorn  the  plough, 
To  peaceful  arts  shall  envy  bow„"^ 

And  again, 

"The  sword  sang  on  the  barren  heath, 
The  sickle  in  the  fruitful  field; 
The  sword  he  sang  a  song  of  death, 

But  could  not  make  the  sickle  yield. 

Here  Blake  is  the  precursor  of  Kingsley  (Tuoal  Cain) ,  of 
Ruskin  ( Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare) t  and  of  William  James 
(The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War) . 

However,  Blake  distinguishes  between  just  and  unjust 
war,  and  proclaims  that  for  glorious  liberty  he  would  ever 


1  Poetical  Works :  p.  17. 

2  Ibid;  p.  295. 

3  Ibid;  p.  173. 


sound  the  clarion  of  battle.      Although  fraternity  is  the 
main  theme  of  the  early  poems,  we  find  many  passages  re- 
vealing the  poet's  reverence  for  freedom  which  he  terms, 
"the  chartered  right  of  Englishmen." 

In  King  Edward  the  Third ,  Sir  John  Chandos  says, 

"Courage,  my  lord,  proceeds  from  self-deoendence . 
Teach  man  to  think  he's  a  free  agent, 
Give  but  a  slave  his  liberty,  he'll  shake 
Off  sloth,  and  build  himself  a  hut,  and  hedge 
A  spot  of  ground;  this  he'll  defend;  'tis  his 
By  right  of  nature;  thus  set  in  action, 
He  will  still  move  onward  to  plan  conveniences, 
'Till  glory  fires  his  breast  to  enlarge  his  castle 
While  the  poor  slave  drudges  all  day,  in  hope 
To  rest  at  night." 

And  his  sovereign  replies, 


" C  Liberty,  how  glorious  art  thou! 


»  1 


In  Blake's  ooetry  we  find  the  earliest  reflection  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and,  Englishman  though  he  is, 
Blake  glories  in  the  brave  struggle  of  the  colonists  for 
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freedom.       His  first  reference  to  America  is  in  a  ooem 
entitled,  Thames  and  Ohio,  the  last  stanza  of  which  reads, 

"Tho1   oorn  on  the  cheating  banks  of  Thames, 
Tho'  his  waters  bathed  my  infant  limbs, 
The  Ohio  shall  wash  his  stains  from  me: 
I  was  born  a  slave,  but  I  go  to  be  free."  1 

Finally  liberty  replaces  fraternity  as  the  dominant 
theme  of  Blake's  ooetry,  but  his  conception  of  liberty 
changes.      His  theory  of  the  evil  wrought  by  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  society  strengthened  as  he  grew 
older,  and  liberty  came  to  mean  absolute  individual  free- 
dom from  external  restraint.      Like  Rousseau,  he  saw  a 
golden  age  in  the  past,  when  all  was  innocence  and  happi- 
ness.     Making  the  innate  goodness  of  man  his  central 
thesis,  he  reasoned  that  if  man  is  essentially  good,  then 
nis  impulses  and  desires  must  be  good.      Therefore,  any 
restrictions  or  checks  on  man's  impulses  and  desires 
must  be  evil  because  they  thwart  nature.      With  no  under- 
standing or  consideration  of  the  historical  development 
of  civilization,  he  concluded  that  evil  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  civilization.      Taking  absolute  freedom,  in  its 
broadest  conception,  as  his  text,  he  preached  the 
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annihilation  of  all  fettering  institutions.       He  opposed 
not  so  much  political  tyranny,  as  the  restraints  of  laws, 
creeds,  conventions,  and  the  whole  social  and  industrial 
organization.      His  conviction  was  that  if  mankind  would 
break  these  fetters,  political,  moral,  and  spiritual 
slavery  would  end,  and  a  millenium  dawn  upon  earth. 

Such  are  the  ideas  that  form  the  basis  of  those 
strange,  obscure  mixtures  of  symbolic  verse  and  design, 
the  so-called  visions  or  prophetic  writings,  in  which  the 
American  Revolution  plays  a  leading  part.      Blake  makes 
America  the  symbol  of  freedom,  Albion  that  of  enslavement 
The  Revolution,  a  "terricle  birth,"  is  treated  both  his- 
torically and  allegorically ,  America  and  Albion  being 
sometimes  countries,  sometimes  states  of  mind,  and  the 
actual  warfare  but  a  reflection  of  the  struggle  in  the 
souls  of  men.      The  Revolutionary  heroes  appear  as  real 
persons  ana  also  as  symbolic  figures. 

The  dominant  note  is  sounded  in  the  first  two  lines, 

"Enslaved,  the  daughters  of  Albion  weep;  a 
trembling  lamentation 
Upon  their  mountains,  in  their  valleys,  sighs 
toward  America."''" 

1  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion:  11.  1-2. 


Tne  theme  of  A  Sons  of  Liberty  is  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  all  laws  and  conventions  through  the 
purifying  flames  of  passion  and  desire.      The  countries 
of  Europe  are  urged,  with  wild  and  rather  splendid  fervor 
to  cast  off  their  bonds: 

"France,  rend  down  thy  dungeon1.  — 
Look  up!     look  up!     0  citizen  of  London,  enlarge 
thy  countenance!     0  Jew,  leave  counting  gold! 
return  to  thy  oil  and  wine!     0  African,  black 
African!     Go,  winged  thought  and  widen  his 
forehead!   . . . 

"Spurning  the  clouds  written  with  curses, 
stamp  the  stony  law  to  dust,  loosing  the  eternal 
horses  from  the  dens  of  night,  crying,  'Empire  ie 
no  more!  and  now  the  Lion  and  woli  shall  cease!  1  V 

America,  A  Prophecy ,  develops  the  idea  still  furtner 
The  poet  sees  in  the  uprising  of  the  coloniesagainst  the 
tyranny  of  England  the  greater  conflict  between  passion 
and  restraint.      The  political  liberty  won  through  the 
Revolution  is  to  Blake  only  a  minor  result  of  the  con- 
flict.     The  great  lesson  is  that  if  men  would  rise  up 
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and  will  their  freedom,  not  only  monarchical  despotism 
would  enc,  but  also  all  the  various  forms  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  under  which  mankind  suffers. 

The  prophecy  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  gathering  of 
the  foremost  American  leacers  around  Washington,  who  in 
a  great  speech  of  defiance  descrioes  the  enslavement  of 
the  colonists  by  England, 

"Sullen  fires  across  the  Atlantic  glow  to  America's 

shore , 

Piercing  the  souls  of  warlike  men  who  rise  in 

silent  night. 
Washington,  Franklin,  Paine  and  Warren,  Gates, 

Hancock  and  Green 
Meet  on  the  coast  glowing  with  blood  from 

Albion's  fiery  prince. 

"Washington  spoke:   'Friends  of  America,  look  over 
the  Atlantic  sea! 
A  oended  bow  is  lifted  in  heaven,  and  a  heavy 
iron  chain 

Descends  link  by  link  from  Albion's  cliffs  across 

the  sea  to  bind 
Brothers  and  sons  in  America,  till  our  faces 

pale  and  yellow, 
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Heads  deprest,  voices  weak,  eye  downcast, 

hands  work-bruised, 
Feet  bleeding  on  the  sultry  6nnds,  and  the  furrows 

of  the  whip 

Descend  to  generations  that  in  future  times  forget 

"The  strong  voice  ceased,  for  a  terriole  blast 
swept  over  the  heaving  sea: 
The  eastern  cloud  rent."  ^ 

Next,  we  see  George  III  as  he  watches  what  is  happen- 
ing in  America,  and  the  monarch  whom  Blake  pictures  is 
hardly  the  one  whom  Cowper  referred  to  so  respectfully. 

M   ...  On  his  cliffs  stood  Albion's  wrathful 

prince , 

A  dragon  form,  clashing  his  scales;  at  midnight 
he  arose , 

And  flamed  red  meteors  round  the  land  of 

Albion  beneath: 
His  voice,  his  leeks,  his  awful  shoulders, 

and  nis  glowing  eyes, 
Appear  to  the  Americans  upon  the  cloudy  night."2 


1  Ame  rica :   11.  2-14. 

2  Ibid:  11.  13-18. 
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The  fires  of  war  blaze  up,  comets  flash, blood  flows, 
bonds  and  bars  are  burst,  dungeon  doors  are  opened,  and 
the  enslaved  colonists  run  into  the  fields  singing, 

"   ...  The  sun  has  left  his  blackness  and  has 
found  a  fresher  morning, 

And  the  fair  moon  rejoices  in  the  clear  and 
cloudless  night; 

For  Empire  is  no  more;  and  the  lion  and 
wolf  shall  cease. 

As  a  sort  of  refrain  throughout  the  prophecy  occurs 
again  and  again  the  line, 

"Sound!  sound!  my  loud  war  trumpets,  and 
alarm  my  thirteen  angels'." 

and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  angels  to  be  definitely  distinguished  by  name 
is  Boston's  angel. 

America  triumphs,   but  writes  Blnke 

"Had  America  been  lost,  o'erwhelmed  by 
the  Atlantic, 
Earth  had  lost  another  portion  of  the 
infinite. " 


1  America:  11.  48-51.' 
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The  description  of  George  III  when  he  realizes  that 
the  colonists  have  won,  might  certainly  convict  Blake 
of  l£se  majeste.       He  says, 

"Albion's  guardian  writhed  in  torment  on  the  eastern 

sky, 

Pale,  quivering  toward  the  brain  his  glimmering 
eyes,  teeth  chattering, 

Howling  and  shuddering,  his  legs  quivering;  con- 
vulsed each  muscle  and  sinew. 

• 

The  prophecy  ends  with  the  thought  that  the  "fires" 
spreading  to  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  will  finally  melt 
the  gates  and  the  bolts  of  their  "law-built"  world. 

Europe .  the  next  of  these  visionary  proohecies, 
deals  particularly  with  the  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical conditions  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

"Every  house  a  den,  every  man  bound;  the  shadows 

are  filled 

With  spectres,  and  the  windows  wove  over  with 
curses  of  iron; 


America:  11.  183-5. 
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Over  the  doors  1  Thou  shs.lt  not,'   and  over  the  chim- 


neys 'Fear'   is  written. 
With  bands  of  iron  round  their  necks  fastened  into 


The  citizens;  in  leaden  gyves  the  inhabitants  of 


Walk  heavy:   soft  and  bent  are  the  bones  of  the 


The  poem  ends  with  a  picture  of  revolution  sweeping 
across  Europe  as  it  had  over  America: 


"The  furious  terrors  flew  around 
On  golden  chariots  raging  with  red  wheels 

dropping  with  blood,' 
The  lions  lash  their  wrathful  tails, 
The  tigers  crouch  upon  the  prey  and  suck 
the  ruddy  tide," 


and  with  a  cry  that  shakes  the  world  from  pole  to  pole 
all  mankind  rushes  into  the  strife  of  blood.      Even  Asia  . 
is  aroused.      In  The  Song  of  Los ,  Blake  writes: 


the  walls, 


the  suburbs 


villagers. 


"The  kings  of  Asia  heard 


The  howl  rise  up  from  Europe, 


1 


Europe :  11.  132-137. 
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And  each  ran  out  from  his  web, 
From  his  ancient  woven  den, 
For  the  darkness  of  Asia  was  startled 
At  the  thick-flaming,  thought-creating 
fires  of  Ore."1 

These  prophecies  go  on  almost  endlessly,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  become  rather  hopelessly  confused,  but  the 
main  thought  remains  the  same;—*  absolute  and  unrestraine 
freedom  for  all. 

Blake's  fame  rests  largely  on  his  earlier  poetry, 
in  which  he  so  simply  and  gently  pleaded  the  cause  of 
fraternity,  but  the  prophetic  writings  are  significant 
from  our  point  of  view,  because  they  reflect  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  some  of  the  radicals  carried  their 
interpretation  of  freedom.      But  even  in  this  age  when 
there  was  much  unrestrained  and  ill-considered  shouting 
for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  Blake  went  so 
far  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eccentric  and  a  madman. 

These  poets  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  are 
particularly  interesting  because  each  is  so  completely 
individual*      The  last  and  the  greatest  is  Robert  Burns, 

1    Asia:  11.  1-6. 
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in  whose  work  we  find  the  most  comolete  and  the  most 
eloquent  expression  of  all  phases  of  democratic 
thought . 

Robert  Burns 
1759-1796 


MA  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

In  Crabbe's  poem,  The  Village,  occurs  the  following 
stanza : 

"They  (the  Muses)  ooast  their  peasant  pipes;  but 

peasants  now 
Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  behind  the  plough; 
And  none  among  the  rural  tribe  have  time 
To  number  syllaoles  and  play  with  rhyme." 

Did  the  Muses  accept  these  lines  as  a  challenge? 
Even  as  Crabbe  wrote  them,  a  peasant  youth,  plodding 
oehind  his  plough  on  a  lonely  farm  in  Scotland,  tuned 
nis  pipe  and  sang, 

"Give  me  ae  spark  of  Nature's  fire, 
That's  all  the  learning  I  desire, 
Then  though  I  trudge  through  dub  an'  mire 
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At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  though  homely  in  attire, 
May  touch  the  heart." 

Time  wae  indeed  lacking  to  this  young  ploughman, 
for  his  was  the ''unceasing  toil  of  a  galley-slave," 
and  his  shoulders  were  already  stooped  with  labor  too 
heavy  for  his  years;  but  as  Robert  Burns,  peasant 
poet-philosopher  and  rebel,  guided  his  old  mare,  Maggie, 
his  "Pegasus,11  —  through  the  furrows,  he  "numbered  syl- 
lables and  played  with  rhymes,"  which  gave  to  the  world 
in  noblest  form  the  democratic  ideals  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, and  Fraternity.      To  understand  Burns' s  rebellion 
against  existing  orders,  and  his  championship  of  the 
"rights  of  man,"  one  must  know  something  of  his  herit- 
age and  environment.       Carlyle  characterizes  Burns1 s 
life  as  a  thing  of  fragments,  —  but  the  fragments  of 
poverty,  toil,  genius,  pride,  disappointment,  and  fail- 
ure fit  together  to  give  democracy  its  most  powerful 
exponent . 

Burns' s  ancestors  were  all  poor,  hard-working 
unlettered  Scotch  peasants.      His  father,  William  Burns, 
upon  his  marriage,  had  leased  seven  acres  in  the  village 


of  Alloway,  and, building  with  his  own  hands  a  small  clay 
cottage,  had  set  up  as  an  indepencent  farmer.  His 
story  is  one  of  bitter  pc/erty,  of  a  backbreaking  as 
well  as  heartbreaking  struggle  to  wrest  a  scanty  living 
from  the  stubborn  soil,  and  of  cruel  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  a  harsh,  uncompromising  factor  whose  attitude 
toward  the  tenants  Burns  pictures  in  The  Twa  Dogs. 

"I've  noticed,  on  our  laird's  court-day 
(An*  monie  a  time  my    heart's  been  wae) 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o!  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash: 
He'll  stamp  an'   threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear, 
While  they  maun  staun' ,  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'   fear  an'  tremble!" 

Such  scenes  as  this  undoubtedly  gave  the  heart  of  little 
Rab  its  first  fiery  impulse  of  rebellion  against  the 
injustice  of  the  old  regime. 

In  spite  of  tireless  labor,  and  denial  of  all  but 
the  barest  necessities,  the  struggle  against  unpaid 
rents  and  landlord's  demands  ended  in  defeat,  and  death 
alone  saved  William  Burns  from  the  poor-debtors'  prison. 


"His  all,"  as  Rooert  wrote,  "went  among  the  raoacioue 
hell-hounds  that  growl  in  the  Kalis  of  Justice."  No 
wonder  that  Burns  was  violent  in  his  portests  against 
the  ever-increasing  burden  of  rents  and  taxes  laid  upon 
the  peasants,  and  against  a  criminal  code  which  made 
debt,  irrespective  of  cause,  a  penal  offense. 

When  Robert  was  but  fifteen,  he  was  the  chief  labore 
on  the  farm.      He  describes  his  life  as  a  combination  of 
the  "cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit  and  the  unceasing  toil 
of  a  galley  slave."      It  was  s  harsh,  bitter  life,  but 
there  is  a  pleasanter  side  to  the  picture.      The  father 
was  a  man  of  unusually  fine  mind  and  character,  —  a 
great  reader,  a  keen  observer,  and  an  independent  thinker 
When  Robert  was  six,  the  father  joined  with  some  neighbor^ 
in  hiring  John  Murdoch,  a  young  Edinborough  University 
student,  to  teach  their  children.      Here  fate  played  a 
strong  card  for  Robert.      John  Murdoch  was  a  remarkable 
scholar,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  at  the 
Burns  home,  because  he  enjoyed  talking  with  William 
Burns.      Robert  shared  in  and  profited  by  these  discus- 
sions, which  were  marked  by  original  thought  and  sound 
argument,  and  which  dealt  with  all  the  burning  problems 
of  the  day.      Moreover,  Murdoch  shared  his  books  with 
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the  Burns  family,  so  that,  although  Robert  did  not  have 
much  formal  education,  he  did  have  the  benefit  of  intel- 
ligent reading  and  conversation.      There  is  a  tradition 
in  Ayr  that  when  the  Burns  family  sat  down  to  eat,  each 
child  had  a  spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 
A.id  so  we  can  picture  a  home,  which , although  very  poor, 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  happiness  and  refinement,  a 
home  not  unlike  that  pictured  in  The  Cotter*  s  Saturday 
Night. 

Still  another  phase  of  Robert  Burns' s  environment 
must  be  shown,  —  what  Henley  terms  the  "poor-living, 
lewd,  grimy,  ribald,  free-spoken  Scotch  peasant  world." 
At  seventeen,  with  the  idea  of  studying  surveying,  Robert , 
went  to  Kirkoswald,  a  seaoort  town,  the  haunt  of  smug- 
glers, —  a  wild,  hard-drinking,  half-savage  race,  — 
and  there  he  mixed  in  tavern  scenes  of  riot  and.  dissi- 
pation.     He  did  not  pursue  this  venture  long,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  farm  and  its  toils.      Tr.en  began  the 
amorous  adventures  which  gave  him  so  unenviaole  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  Don  Juan. 

In  1786,  desperate  over  repeated  failures  at  farm- 
ing, he  determined  to  leave  Scotland,  and  gathering  to- 
gether some  of  the  poems  which  he  had  comoosed  while 
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trudging  behind  the  plough,  he  attempted  to  sell  them  in 
order  to  pay  for  his  passage  to  Jamaica.      Tne  result  was 
the  first  edition  of  his  poetry,  and,  like  Byron,  he  awoke 
to  find  himself  famous.      He  became  for  a  time  the  idol  of 
society  and  was  wined  and  dined  by  the  aristocracy.  This 
gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  up- 
per classes,  out  the  experience  was  unfortunate.  Rich 
men's  oanquet  tables  were  no  place  for  him.  Moreover, 
he  was  only  a  nine-day's  wonder,  —  a  peasant  wonder, 
to  these  lords  and  ladies.       Their  interest  soon  waned, 
and  Burns  was  left  more  bitter  than  ever  against  the 
injustices  of  social  distinctions. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  mostly  tragedy, 
alternate  toil  and  dissipation.      He  finally  obtained  a 
political  position  as  an  excise  man,  the  last  position 
in  the  world  for  one  of  his  weakness,  and  a  galling  posi- 
tion for  one  of  his  proud  independent  nature.      But  ne- 
cessity is  a  hard  mistress,  and  there  were  a  wife  and 
children  to  be  supported.       In  this  connection  he  wrote 

"Searching  auld  wives'  barrels - 
Ochon  the  day 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels  1 
But  what'li  ye  say? 

These  movin'  things  ca'  wives  and  weans, 
Wad  move  the  very  heart  of  stanes." 

These  were  the  stirring  days  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  his  outspoken  democratic  sympathies  brought  him  into 
constant  trouble  with  his  superiors,  so  that  he  had  a 
hard  time  to  hold  his  position.      As  we  shall  see,  his 
utterances  in  this  period  were  more  or  less  muzzled. 
He  died  in  1796,  and  much  of  his  work  was  published  post' 
humous ly. 

Burns  was  a  peasant,  and  therefore  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  democratic,  but  certain  factors  made 
him  intensely  bitter  against  existing  orders.  Nature 
had  not  fitted  him  for  surroundings  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance.     His  intellectual  gifts  demanded  a  more  stim- 
ulating environment.      His  proud  independent  soirit  re- 
belled against  the  injustices  of  class  distinctions,  and 
conscious  of  his  superior  abilities,  he  could  not  meekly 
answer  "Amen"  to  the  litany  prayer  for  contentment  with 
the  state  of  life  in  which  God  had  placed  him.  But 
gifted  with  a  fascinating  wit  and  the  power  of  making 
words  obedient ,  he  could  and  did  olead  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  unforgettable  lines. 
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In  studying  Burns' e  poetry  we  shall  consider  first, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  other  poets,  the 
social  aspects  of  democracy  reflected  therein.  Burns 
has  given  to  English  literature  its  great  classic  of 
lowly  life,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night:  surely,  growing 
up  as  he  did,  with  peasant  associations  and  environment, 
he  was  competent  to  describe  that  life.      The  picture  of 
the  oeasant  home  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is  often 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  is  idealized,  especially 
when  one  contrasts  it  with  the  pictures  which  Crabbe 
draws  in  the  very  same  period,  or  remembers  the  losing 
struggle  of  Burns' s  own  father  against  privation  and 
poverty.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet's  childhood 
home  was  happy,  although  it  was  "so  very  poor."  The 
influence  of  good  parents  made  it  a  center  of  love,  and 
as  we  have  noted  there  was  also  the  benefit  of  reading 
and  intelligent  discussion.      Then,  too,  when  we  con- 
trast this  poem  with  The  Deserted  Village  the  effect  is 
very  different.      Goldsmith  gives  an  appealing  picture 
of  rustic  life  but  with  an  atmosphere  of  unreality; 
Crabbe  links  Auburn  and  Eden,  and  the  two  are  essential- 
ly the  same,  symbols  of  a  golden  age  that  has  passed 
awav  from  earth.      But  not  so  with  The  Cotter's  Saturday 

* 

Night;  there  the  effect  is  always  of  reality  —  witness 
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our  very  first  view  of  the  cotter: 

"November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'   angry  sugh; 
The  short' ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 
The  black* ning  trains  o1  craws  to  their  repose; 
The  toilworn  cotter  frae  his  labor  goes  — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  rest  and  ease  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does 
hameward  bend," 

Then  we  see 

"The  expectant  wee-things  toddlin'   stacher  through, 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi'   flicterin'  noise  and  glee.'' 

Sympathetic  but  realistic  too  is  the  description  of 
Jenny  with  conscious  blush  welcoming  the  "neebor  lad" 
and  the  mouther's  relief  that  it  is  "nae  wild  worthless 
rake . " 

Indeed  we  feel  that  there  may  well  have  been  many 
a  Scotch  peasant  home  in  which  life  was  like  that  pic- 
tured in  Tne  Cotter' s  Saturday  Night.     The  poem,  which 
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appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  Burnsfs  work,  wae  rec- 
ognized at  once  as  a  noole  and  dignified  portrayal  of 
peasant  life-       Burns  never  makes  the  unhappinees  of 
the  poor  his  basic  argument  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  indeed  he  emphasizes 
over  and  over  again  that  joy  and  contentment  are  not  the 
peculiar  possession  of  any  class,  and  this  sound  philos- 
ophy has  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza: 

"It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 
It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon' on  Bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest. 
It's  no  in  makin'  muckle  mair, 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest. 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

An'  center  in  the  breast, 
V?e  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest! 

Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 
Could  make  us  happy  lang; 
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The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang."1 

What  Eurns  resents  is  the  calm  assumption  of  the  upper 
classes  that  their  superiority  of  rank  and  wealth  is  by 
divine  right,  and  that  the  lower  classes  should  recognize 
it  as  such,  and  bow  to  it.      He  says, 

"If  Ifm  designed  yon  lordling's  slave  — 
By  Nature's  law  design1 d  — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind? 
If  not  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn?"  2 

In  another  stanza  of  the  same  poem,  he  pictures  very  ef- 
fectively the  social  situation  which  then  existed,  and  in 
one  word  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  essential  equality 
of  mankind. 

"See  yonder  poor,  o'erlaoour'd  wight 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile,' 
Who  begs  a  orother  of  the  earth 


1  Epistle  to  Davie ,  a  Brother  Poet. 

2  Man  Was  Made  to  Mourn.  
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To  give  him  leave  to  toil; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 
The  poor  petition  spurn." 

Burns  resents  bitterly  the  comolacent  way  in  which  the 
rich  assign  the  poor  to  a  lower  plane  and  take  for  grant- 
ed that  they  are  made  of  a  commoner  clay.      He  describes 
Wealth,  as  she  stands  with  Flattery  and  all  the  other 
servile  wretches  en  train,  and 

"Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide, 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 
Whose  toil  upholds  the  glit^ring  show—  • 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser  substance  unrefin'd  — 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus 
vile,  oelow! "  1 

The  Epistle  to  Davie  3illar.  a  Brother  Poet  he  composed 
one  day  while  weeding  on  the  farm,  and  altnough  there  is 
an  underlying  humor  in  the  verses,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  contemptuous  attitude  of  the  chosen  of  the  earth 
toward  their  underlings  is  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 
He  says 

1  A  Winter  Night. 
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"While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 
Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great-folk's  gift, 
That  live  so  bien  and  snug: 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 

Their  roomy  fireside 
But  hanker  and  canke r , 

To  see  their  cursed  pride . " 

Again  he   oells  how  he  has 

" o  c . o  o watch1 d  the  symptoms  of  the  Great  — 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state 
The  arrogant  assuming,"  1 

and  when  he  pictures  the  high-born  lord  there  is  bitter- 
ness as  well  as  humor  in  the  ridicule,  e,  g. , 

"   The  paughty  feudal  thane , 

Hfi1  ruffed  sark  an'   glancing  cane, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 

But  lordly  stalks; 
While  caps  an1  bonnets  aff  are  taen, 


As  by  he  walks!" 
1  Lines  on  Meeting  witb  Lord  Daer. 

And  could  one  stanza  express  more  perfectly  intelligent 
democratic  contempt  for  arbitrary  class  distinctions 
than  the  following? 

"Ye  see  yon  birke  c'ad  'a  lord1, 

Wha  struts,  an'   stares,  an'  a'  that? 
Tho'  hundreds  worshio  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that. 
For  a*   that,  an'   a'  that, 

His  rioband,  star,  an1  a1  that, 
The  man  o'   independent  mind, 

He  looks  an'   laughs  at  a'  that." 

( Ca lied  a  lord  reminds  one  of  the  story  that  when  Carlyle 
was  writing  his  history  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  second  volume  he  considered  chang 
ing  the  title  to  Frederick,  called  the  Great.) 

Burns  has  no  illusion  like  Cowper' s  that  differences 
in  rank  are  of "God1 s  imposition."     It  is  quite  apparent 
to  him,  as  it  was  to  Goldsmith,  that  the  feudal-structure 
is  man-made,  that 

"Princes  and  lords  are  out  the  breath  of  kings," 

and. 
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"A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that!" 

Burns  is  alive,  of  course,  to  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  which  are  the  portion  of  the  poor,  and  from 
which  the  rich  are  exempt.       It  is  interesting,  however, 
that  he  seldom  makes  any  plea  for  the  poor  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis.      His  proud  spirit  doesn't  ask  mercy,  but 
justice,  and  he  protests  the  inequalities  of  life  that 
arise  from  arbitrary  social  distinctions,  and  the  op- 
pression of  one  half  of  humanity  by  the  other  half. 
He  asks 

"Why  snould  ae  man  better  fare 
And  a'  men  brithers?" 

He  treats  this  proolem  in  The  Twa  Dogs,  an  original  and 
delightful  satire.      There  is  nothing  of  Rab  the  Ranter 
in  this  poem,  but  a  fair  presentation  of  class  difference 
in  the  Scotland  of  his  day,  sound  common-sense  philosophy 
and  a  great  deal  of  humor. 

The  poem  is  a  dialogue  between  two  dogs,  his  Honour1 
"Caesar,"  a  dog  of  high  degree,  and  the  ploughman's  colli 
" Luath,"  in  which  they  discuss  life  among  the  "lords  of 
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creation."      Caesar  wonders  how  the  poor  manage  to  live 
at  all,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Luath  he  describes  what 

the  existence  of  the  rich  is  like    the  idleness,  the 

service,  the  extravagance,  the  banqueting,  and  the  waste, 
He  says 

"Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coal,  his  kain,  an'  a*  his  stents: 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel, 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell, 
He  ca1 s  his  coach,  he  ca' s  his  horse, 
He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse. 
Frae  morn  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  toiling 
At    baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling,  .... 
Wil  sauce,  ragouts,  an'  sic  like  trashtrie , 
That's  little  short  of  downright  wastrie; 
And  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension." 

Luath  admits  that  a  peasant  has  to  work  very  hard, 
ditch  digging,  and  dyke-building,  with  only  the  labor  of 
his  hands  to  support  his  wife  and  "wee  duddie  weans," 
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"An1  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters, 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An1  they  maun  starve  o1   cauld  and  hunger." 

Nevertheless,  adds  he,  they  are  usually  wonderfully  con- 
tented, and  many  fine  men  and  women  have  grown  up  in 
peasant  homes. 

Then  Caesar  turns  his  attention  to  what  is  always 
a  sore  spot  with  Burns,  the  scornful  manner  in  which  the 
lower  classes  are  treated  by  their  so-called  superiors. 

"But  then  to  see  how  ye' re  negleckit, 
How  huff'd,  and  cuff*d,  and  disrespecki t ! 
Lord,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  and  sic  cattle, 
Tney  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock."  .... 

Luath's  philosophy  is  that  everything  is  relative 
in  this  world,  and  that 

w  ....  chance  an'   fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided; 
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An'   tho'   fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment."  .... 

Moreover, the  poor  have  pleasure  in  Hallowmass  and  Christ 
mas  merrymaking,  and  in  discussing  weighty  questions  of 
Church  and  State;  yet  he  admits  that  often 

"There's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk, 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  an1  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'   greed  to  quench." 

Then  Caesar  turns  to  one  of  Craooe's  themes,  that 
the  idle  rich,  having  no  real  ills,  imagine  them.  He 
says , 

"It's  true  they  need  na'   starve  or  sweet, 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat; 
Theylve  nae  sair  work  to  craze  their  bones, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  gripes  end  grenes: 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'   their  colleges  an'  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 

They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them  

They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  and  lazy 
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Tho'   deil-haet  aile  them,  yet  uneasy: 
Their  days  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  an'  restless...." 

He  finishes  by  summarizing  the  lord's  life  as  days  of 
soorting  and  nights  of  deoauchery;  the  lady's, a  mixture 
of  gossiping,  scandal -mongering ,  and  cardcheating ,  the 
last  of  which  she  can  do  like  "onie  unhang' d  blackguard." 
The  dialogue  ends  and  Caesar  and  Luath  go  their  separate 
ways  rejoicing  that  they  are  "na  men,  but  dogs." 

In  this  poem,  Burns  throws  the  spotlight  on  every 
phase  of  injustice  which  the  peasants  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  an  overbeering,  licentious  leisure  class.  The 
question,  "Why  should  ae  man  better  fare,  and  a'  men 
brithers?"  has  not  yet  been  fully  answered,  and  today 
we  could  often  say  with  Burns, 

"It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 
To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour, 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd. 
The  best  o'  chiels  are  whyles  in  want, 
While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant 

And  ken  na  how  to  wart  '  t. m1 


Eoistle  to  Davie 


a  Brother  Poet. 


Yet  the  forward  march  of  democracy  has  been  steady  and 
sure  since  Burns' s  day,  and  perhaps  evolution  is  a  surer 
though  slower,  method  of  accomplishing  results  than  revo 
lution.      However,  peasant  and  high-born  readers  alike 
found  much  food  for  thought  in  the  dialogue  of  the  twa 
dogs  when  in  1786  the  first  edition  of  Burns1 s  work 
appeared  with  this  poem  leading  all  the  rest. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  poems,  Burns  was 
invited  to  dine  by  Professor  Dugald  Stuart  of  Edinbor- 
ough  University,  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  he  met, 
on  equal  terms,  a  real  lord.       It  was  Lord  Daer,  a  great 
champion  of  the  revolutionary  sentiments  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  reform.      Burns  is  willing  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  in  a  very  humorous  poem  he 
presents  Lord  Daer  as  one  of  the  exceptions  which 
Caesar  admitted  might  exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  great. 
He  pays  tribute  to  the  worth  of  this  nobleman,  and  sa- 
tirizes his  own  feelings  upon  fraternizing  with  a  titled 
personage.      The  ooem  begins, 

"This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns: 
I,  Rhymer  Rab ,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty- third , 
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A  ne ' er-to-be-f orgottefl  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachl'd  up  the  brae 
I  dinner' d  wi'  a  Lord."1 

Burns  is  quite  like  Galsworthy  in  his  realization 
that  the  rich  have  their  problems  as  well  as  the  poor, 
and  that  if  the  peasants  knew  the  life  of  the  great  as 
it  really  is,  they 

"wad  ne'er  envy  'era." 

He  sees  in  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  England  the 
cause  of  the  license  and  corruption  of  the  leisure  class, 
and  he  fears  that  the  taint  will  spread  in  time  to  the 
peasantry  upon  whom  the  greatness  of  the  nation  really 
rests.      This  was,  we  remember,  the  fundamental  idea  in 
The  Deserted  Village ,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Burns1 s  lines  (in  which  the  f araous"wall-of-f ire"me taphor 
occurs)  with  those  of  Goldsmith.      Burns  addresses  Scot- 
land and  this  is  his  prayer  for  her: 

"Long  may  thy  sons  of  rustic  toil, 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and 
sweet  content, 

1  Lines  on  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer. 


And  01  may  Heaven  their  simole  lives 
prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 
Then  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their 
much-loved  isle." 

Burns' s  philosophy  here  seems  to  be  identical  with  Gold- 
smith's, out  there  is  this  difference:  —  Goldsmith  ac- 
cepts the  theory  of  rustic  virtue  with  sentimental  faith, 
whereas  Burns  supports  the  theory  with  a  rational  argument). 
Although  he  writes, 

"And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind,'' 

yet  he  does  not  mix  his  categories.      He  does  not  believe 
a  rich  man  necessarily  bad,  nor  a  poor  man  necessarily 
good.      He  thinks  virtue  and  contentment  are  more  likely 
to  be  found  in  simple  rustic  life  than  in  high  places, 
because  just  as  idleness  spells  vice,  so  industry  develops 
virtue.      More  than  any  other  of  these  early  poets  of 
democracy  Burns  emphasizes  that  it  is  leisure  which  is 
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the  chief    cause  of  corruption  in  the  upper  classes. 
\  In  the  various  exoressions  of  democratic  thought 

from  Piers  the  Plowmen  on,  we  feel  an  underlying  dis- 
satisfaction that  one  class  should  live  on  the  toil  of 
another,  that  the  laborers  should  bear  the  burden  and 
the  idler  should  reap  the  profits.      Burns  is  particularl r 
clear  on  this  point.      His  philosophy,  like  that  of  the 
French  Revolutionists,  is  that  ranks,  economically  as 
well  as  politically,  should  be  abolished.      In  his  gold- 
en age  of  brotherhood  no  leisure  class  would  exist.  The 
burden  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  wealth 
and  power,  would  alike  be  shared.      When  Burns  lifts 
his  voice  in  protest  against  the  wrongs  which  the  poor 
suffer,  he  never  rails  against  labor  in  itself;  indeed, 
like  Carlyle,  he  preaches  its  dignity,  and  believes  it 
to  be  essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.       For  exam- 
ple, he  says, 

"Happy  ye  sons  of  busy  life, 
Who  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regard! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end's  denied, 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied, 
They  bring  their  own  reward."1 
_   1  Despondency.  


We  have  noted  that  Burns  argues  usually  on  the 
ground  of  justice  and  seldom  makes  any  plea  on  a  human- 
itarian basis,  out  "man's  inhumanity  to  man"  is  the 
subject  of  an  ode  quite  evidently  influenced  by  Shake- 
speare's Blow ,  Blow ,  Thou  Winter  Wind.         It  begins, 

"Blow,   blow,  ye  winds  with  heavier  gust! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter  biting  frost1. 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows'. 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting, 
Than  heaven-illumined  man  on  brother  man 
bestows. 11 

There  follows  a  protest  against  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  rich;  then  the  poet 
appeals  directly  to  the  rich  for  mercy  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate of  earth,  and  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
need  for  prison  reform  and  the  injustice  of  the  poor 
debtor  system.      He  writes, 

"0  ye!  who  sunk  on  beds  of  down 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 


Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown!   . ••• 
Think  on  the  dungeon1 s  grim  confine, 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine, 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view; 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch  already  crushed  low, 
By  cruel  fortuned  undeserved  blow?" 

The  ode  ends  on  the  note  of  fraternity  with  the  lines, 

"Afflictions  sons  are  brothers  in  distress; 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  blissl"* 

Burns  protests  again  and  again  the  constantly  in- 
creasing taxes,  end  when  farm  wagons  are  declared  taxable 
he  says, 

"I've  sturdy  stumps,  the  Lord  be  thankit, 
And  a1  my  gates  on  foot  I'll  shank  it!" 

Burns fs  sympathy  for  the  African  slave  is  expressed 
in  a  song  entitled  A  Slave 1 s  Lament.     A  negro  mourns  for 
his  home  in  "sweet  Senegal"     and  tells  of  his  wrongs  in 
the  land  of  Virginia. 

1  A  Winter  Night . 
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Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  fraternity.      Not  only  is  it  the  greatest, 
but  it  is  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  and  the  fundamental 
ideal  of  democracy.      This  is  Burns's  chief  text,  and  in 
1795  he  immortalized  it  in  what  Winchester  calls  "the 
first  manifesto  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  English 
poetry,"  A  Man' s  a  Man  for  a'  That .     As  always,  Burns 
emphasizes  the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  "dignity  of 
man,,  with  soul  erect."     His  prayer  and  prophecy  have 
not  yet  oeen  fulfilled,  but  we  still  say, 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that) 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'   the  earth 

Shall  bear  the  gree  an'   a1  that! 
For  a'   that,  an'   a'  that 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a1  that." 

Like  Cowper,  Burns  had  a  loving  sympathy  for  dumb 
animals,  cind  his  conception  of  brotherhood  was  oroad 
enough  to  include  the  wee  timorous  beastie  whose  nest 
had  been  destroyed  by  her 
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M  ...  poor  earth-born  companion 
And  fellow-mortal." 

The  sight  of  a  wounded  hare  limping  by  brought  from  him 
a  Cowper-like  protest  against  hunting,  and  among  hie 
most  appealing  poems  are  The  Auld  Farmer1 s  New  Year1 s 
Morning;  Salutation  to  his  Auld  kare  ,  Ma£gie  ,  and  The 
Le  ath  and  Dying;  Words  of  Poor  Mailie  ,  An  Unco*  Mournful 
Tale. 


In  The  Cotter* s  Saturday  N i ght  Burns  gave  the  world 
the  grefct  classic     of  peasant  life;  in  A  Man*  s  a  Man  for 
a_'  That,  the  great  classic  of  the  brotherhood-of-man 
ideal;  and  he  wrote,  too,  a  great  classic  of  Liberty, 
Scots  wha  hae  wi 1  Wallace  Bled.      He  sent  a  copy  of  this 
poem  to  Lord  Buchan,  in  1794,  with  the  accompanying 
letter  (now  in  the  Harvard  University  Library):  "Inde- 
pendent of  my  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotsman,  I  have  rarely  me' 
with  anything  in  history  which  interests  my  feelings  as 
a  man  equal  with  the  story  of  Bannockburn.      On  the  one 
hand  a  cruel,  out  able,  usurper  leading  on  the  finest 
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army  in  Europe,  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  freedom 
among  a  greatly  daring  and  greatly  injured  people;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  desperate  relics  of  a  gallant  nation, 
devoting  themselves  to  rescue  their  bleeding  country  or 
perish  with  her.      Liberty!   thou  art  a  prize  truly  and 
indeed    invaluable,  for  never  canst  thou  be  too  dearly 
bought.  —      So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  Liberty 
as  he  did  that  day."1 

In  championing  the  cause  of  freedom  he  stresses 
particularly  personal  freedom.      He  says 

"I'm  naebody*6  lord, 
I'll  be  slave  to  naebody." 

Again  and  again  he  uses  the  expression,  "the  man  of  in- 
dependent mind,"  as, for  example, 

"The  man  of  independent  mind 
Who  will  not  be  nor  have  a  slave..."** 

and 

"The  man  o1   independent  mind 

He  looks  an1   laughs  at  a1  that." 


1  Complete  Works:  p.  286. 

2  For  an  Altar  of  Independence . 
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Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  he  supports,  with  a 
significant  suggestion  as  to  the  reason  for  suppression, 
in  the  toast, 

"Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read 
Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write 
There's  nane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should 

be  heard 

But  them  wham  the  truth  wad  indite." 

Everywhere  in  his  poems  are  lines  in  honor  of  liberty  anc 
in  condemnation  of  tyrants  and  tyranny.      He  prays  that 
time  may 

"Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
Till  slsve  and  despot  be  but  things  that  were." 

He  protests  against  wars  fought  for  the  glory  of 
kings,  —  against 

"   o.o  Mad  ambition's  gory  hand, 

Sending,  like  bloodhounds  from  the  slip, 
Woe,  want,  and  murder  o'er  the  land."1 


h.  Winter  Night . 
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Burns  is  reasonable,  however,  in  his  support  of 
liberty,  and  makes  it  perfectly  olain,   in  very  conserva- 
tive style,  that  it  is  not  license  which  he  is  advocating 
Tyranny  he  damns,  but  just  as  strongly,  anarchy,  the  mob, 
and  hundred-headed  riot. 

Parliamentary  corruption  and  the  rule  of  premiers 
do  not  escape  Burns' s   criticism.      In  The  Twa  Dogs  Luath 
suggests  that  unjust  treatment  of  poor  tenants  may  often 
be  due  to  factors  who  manage  estates  while  landlords 
are  in  Parliament  working  for  "England's  good."  This 
idea  causes  the  cynical  Caesar  much  mirth.      He  replies 
that  even  ii  a  landlord  were  in  Parliament,  he  wouldn't 
be  any  use  there,  only 

"  . .   gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 

An'   saying  aye  or  nols  they  bid  him." 

Sarcastically,  Caesar  exclaims  in  mockery  of  Luath, 

"For  Br i t n i n ' s  guidl  for  her  destruction!" 

Burns  admired  William  Pitt,  the  elder,  and  was  at 
first  a  strong  supporter  of  the  son,  as  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  — 
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"An1  Will's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 
A  name  not  envy  spairges." 

But  when  Pitt  deserted  the  Whigs  and  went  over  to  the 
Tories,  Burns  turned  to  Fox  who  became  the  leader  of  the 
liberals,  the  pro-French  party. 

There  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  Burns1 a  anti-monarchi 
cal  attitude.      We  recall  that  Thomson  pointed  out  that 
kings  were  "forbidden  game,"  but  liberty-loving,  indis- 
creet Rab  Burns  never  found  them  so.      Of  kings  in  general 
he  writes, 

"For  lords  or  kings  I  dinna  mourn, 
E'en  let  them  die  —  for  that  they're  born," ^ 

and  he  publicly  drank  a  good  Biblical  toast  to  the  last 
verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Kings .  (Some 
of  his  English  biographers  are  so  shocked  at  this  toast 
that  they  applaud  neither  its  democratic  spirit  nor  its 
wit. ) 

George  III  and  the  whole  Hanoverian  dynasty  are 
his  special  targets.      Most  of  these  "treasonable"  poems 
were  printed  posthumously;  if  not  I  fear  that  the  Scotch 
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bard  might  have  lost  more,  than  his  Dosition  ae  excise 
man.       In  fact,  at  one  point  in  An  Epistle  to  Wm.   Ty tier 
.gsq ,  he  cries,  "Truce,  we*re  on  dangerous  ground,"  and 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  future  halter. 

One  attack  on  the  Hanoverians  occurs  in  an  ode 
written  for  a  meeting  held  to  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  the  young  pretender.      When  after  Burns' s  death  the 
poem  was  printed,  the  editor  took  it  upon  himself  to 
suppress  a  part;  in  a  note  he  says  that  he  "assumes  the 
perfect  loyalty  to  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  all  who 
attended  the  meeting."      Judging  from  what  we  have,  and 
guessing  the  tenor  of  that  suppressed,  we  see  little 
reason   for    this  assumption  of  loyalty.      Witness  the 
f ol lowing  curse : 

"Perdition,     baleful  child  of  night, 
Rise  and  revenge  the  injured  right 

Of  Stewart's  royal  raceJ 
Lead  on  the  unmuzzled  hounds  of  hell, 
Till  all  the  frightened  echoes  tell 

The  blood-notes  of  the  chase! 
Full  on  the  quarry  point  their  view, 
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Full  on  the  bnse  usurping  crew 
The  tools  of  faction,  and  the  nation's  cursel"^ 

In  the  following  stanzas  he  plays  safe,  in  that 
he  doesn't  say  anything  wrong,  and, sending  them  to  a 
friend,  he  asked  that  they  be  burned  because  whatever 
sense  they  contained  was  "rather  heretical."       I  think 
he  was  right  in  this  opinion. 

"Still  in  prayers  for  King  George  I  most  heartily 

join, 

The  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry; 
Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine; 
Their  title's  avowed  by  my  country. 

"But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss 
That  gave  us  the  Hanover  stem? 
If  bringing  them  over  was  lucky  for  us 
I'm  sure  'twas  lucky  for  them."** 

The  most  direct  attack  on  George  III  and  the  royal 
family  ic    A  Dream,     a  ooem  which  was  published  in  the 

1  Birthday  Ode. 

2  To  Him.  Tytler. 
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first  edition  of  Burns' s  works,  and  which  certainly 
convicts  the  poet  of  le'se  majeste.      In  1786  a  very 
fulsome  laureate  ode  appeared  in  the  newspapere,  and 
Burns' s  poem  is  written  in  ridicule  of  it.       He  dreams 
that  he  is  the  laureate,  and  attends  the  levee,  and 
addresses  the  king.      The  ode  is  introduced  Dy  the  coup 
let , 

"Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  statute  blames 

with  reason, 
But  surely  Dreams  were  ne'er  indicted  treason. " 

Burns  was  advised  to  modify  the  ode  or  else  withdraw  it 
from  the  second  edition  of  his  poems,  but, as  he  said, 
he  was  not  "very  amenable  to  counsel,"  and  the  ode  was 
neither  modified  nor  withdrawn.      As  laureate  he  address 
es  the  following  doubtful  compliment  to  George  III: 

"   ....  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace 
Your  Kingship  to  bespatter, 
There's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race 
And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day." 

He  proceeds  to  taunt  the  king  with  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  adds 
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"Far  be  1 t  frae  me  that  I  aspire 
To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire, 
To  rule  this  mighty  nation. 
But,     faith!  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  who  in  a  barn  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill'd  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day." 

Then  he  takes  a  very  impudent  fling  at  the  oppressive 
taxation  which  had  been  laid  on  Britain,  while,  as  he 
says,  she  was  plastering  her  shins  broken  by  the  war. 

When  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  princes,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  muzzle  his  eloquence.       These  are  the 
youths  of  wnom  Shelley,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
wrote  so  contemptuously,  and  whose  characterization  by 
a  present-day  writer,  Strachey,  in  Queen  Victoria ,  is 
"the  nasty  uncles."      First  of  George  IV,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  later  Regent,  Burns  says, 

"For  you,  young  Potentate  of  Wales, 
I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  streams,  wi1  swelling  sails, 
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I'm  told  ye1 re  driving  rarely; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails, 

An1  curse  your  folly  sairly, 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales, 

Or  rattled  dice  wi1  Charlie 
By  night  or  day." 

"Charlie"  is  Charles  Fox  who,  although  a  brilliant  state J 
man,  was,  as  we  have  noted,  a  wild  reckless  gambler  and 
at  one  time  a  boon  companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
That  Burns  knew  his  Shakespeare  is  proved  by  the  next 
stanza : 

"Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 
To  make  a  noole  aiver; 
So  you  may  doucely  fill  a  throne, 
For  all  their  clieh-ma-claver ; 
There's  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone, 

Few  better  were  or  braver; 
And  yet,  wi'   funny,  queer  Sir  John 
He  was  an  unco'  shaver 

For  monie  a  day.'1 

But  this  prince  never  made  any  Henry  V-like  reformation. 
To  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  was  a  dissolute,  drunken 
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fop,  a  gamester,  and  a  spendthrift.      Of  him  Cross,  the 
historian,  says,  "England  has  had  more  wicked  kings,  but 
never  so  contemptible  and  despicable  a  one." 

Like  Cowper,  Burns  writes  a  ooem  of  congratulation 
on  the  recovery  of  George  III  from  the  first  attack  of 
insanity,  but  Burns' s  congratulations  go  to  the  country 
upon  its  escape  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  regent.      Later,  cf  course,  he  did  become  regent 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  Leigh  Hunt  spent  two 
years  in  prison  for  puolishing  his  opinion  of  the  prince. 
Reading  that  opinion,  one  wonders  that  the  sentence  was 
only  two  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  laureate  ode  of  Burns.  Prince 
William, afterwards  William  IV  or  "Silly  Billy"  as  history 
names  him,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  poet's  contempt, 
as  indeed  do  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  Wil- 
liam, who  is  in  the  navy,  is  addressed  as  "young  Tarry- 
Breeks,"  and  the  attack  is  on  his  personal  character. 

With  a  final  warning  that  although  they  are  feast- 
ing now,  they  may  yet  be  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
the  self-appointed  laureate  brings  his  birthday  ode  to 
an  end. 

After  a  laose  of  more  than  a  century,  history  today 
estimates  the  House  of  Hanover  (uo  to  Victoria)  about  as 
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Burns  did  in  a  Jacobite  poem  written  in  1788,  wnich  he 
closes  with  the  following  lines: 

"The  injured  Stewart  line  is  gone, 
A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne: 
An  idiot  race .  to  honour  lost  — 
Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most . " ^ 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  was  "very  severely  questioned" 
about  this  poem  when  he  applied  for  his  political  posi- 
tion?     In  this  position  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to 
toast  the  king,  but  in  doing  so  he  makes  it  perfectly 
plain  that  it  is  really  liberty  that  he  drinks  to.  Of 
course,  he  must  sing  wGod  save  the  king,"  but  he  adds 

"  ...  while  we  sing  'God  save  the  King1, 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  people."** 

Like  Blake,  Burns  is  strong  in  his  support  of  the 
American  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  He 
is  e  great  admirer  of  George  Washington,  and  we  read 
that  he  followed  a  toast  to  Pitt  with  one  to  "Washington, 
the  better  man,"  —  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


1  Royal  Palace  at  Stirling. 

2  Does  Haughty  Gaul . . . 
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he  was  a  supporter  of  Pitt.      In  June,  1794,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,   "I  am  just  going  to  trouble  your  critical  pa- 
tience with  the  first  sketch  of  a  stanza  I  have  been  frsm 
ing  as  I  paced  along  the  road.       The  subject  is  Liberty ; 
you  know  .   .   .  how  dear  the  theme  is  to  me.       I  design 
it  es  an  irregular  ode  for  George  Wasnington's  birthday." 
The  poem  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  American  cause  and 
is,  I  think,  the  first  George  Washington  Birthday  poem 
in  literature.      It  begins, 

" 1 Tis  Liberty's  bold  note  I  swell: 

Thy  harp,  Columbia,  let  me  takel 
See  gathering  tnousands,  while  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain,  exulting  bring, 

And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant ' s  face 
And  dare  him  to  his  very  beard, 
And  tell  him  he  no  more  is  fear'd 

No  more  the  despot  of  Columbia's  race* 

A  tyrant's  proudest  insults  braved 
They  shout  a  People  freed!      They  hail  an 
Empire  saved'." 

The  antistrophe  ends  with  a  strong  statement  of 
Burns' s  fundamental  theory,  the  inherent  worth  of  the 
individual. 
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"But  come,  ye  sons  of  Liberty, 
Columoia' s  offspring,  b^ave  as  free, 
In  danger's  hour  still  firming  in  the  van, 
Ye  know,  and  dare  maintain  the 
Royalty  of  Man ! " 1 

In  a  poem  entitled  An  Address  of  Beelzebub  there  is 
another  bold  tribute  to  the  American  cause  and  its  lead- 
ers.      Beelzebuo  is  speaking  to  the  Rt»  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  President  of  the  Rt,  Hon.  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, vwiich  met  in  London  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
five  hundred  Highlanders,  who  were  so  audacious  as  to 
attempt  to  escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and  masters 
whose  property  they  were,  by  emigrating  to  the  wilds  of 
Canada  in  search  of  that  fantastic  thing  called  Libertyl 
Beelzebub  says,  -- 

"Faith  you  were  right 
To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight! 
I  doubt  nal       They  wad  bid  nae  better 
Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water! 
Then  up  amang  thae  lakes  and  seas, 
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They'll  mak  what  rales  and  laws  they  please. 
Some  daring  Hancock  or  a  Franklin 
May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a-ranklin' ; 
Some  Washington  again  may  head  them, 
Or  some  Montgomerie,  fearless,  lead  them. 
Till  God  knows  what  may  be  effected, 
♦When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed, 
♦Poor  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 
♦May  to  patrician  rights  aspire! 
Nae  sage  North  now,  nor  sager  Sackville, 
To  watch  and  premier  owre  the  pack,  vile, 
And  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 
To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance? 
To  cow  the  rebel  generation 
And  save  the  honor  o'  the  nation? 
♦They,  an*  be  damned!     what  right  hc;e  they, 
♦To  meat  or  sleep  or  light  o'  day 
♦Far  less  to  riches,  pow'r  or  freedom 
But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gie  them?" 

The  starred  lines  suggest  how  bitterly  Burns' s 
spirit  rankled  against  the  established  orders  which 
prevented  the  lower  classes  from  even  aspiring  to 
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•'riches,  power,  or  freedom,"  and  locked  the  door  against 
peasant  ability  and  ambition.      How  could  Burns  help 
being  heart  and  soul  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists, 
both  American  and  French?       In  reference  to  Burns  1 s 
attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution,  Stevenson  writes, 
"The  young  plowman  who  hac  desired  so  earnestly  to 
rise,  now  reached  his  sympathies  to  a  whole  nation 
animated  by  the  same  desire."1 

Burns  has  a  poem  on  The  Rights  of  Women ,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  a  serious  treatment  of  the  theme ,  it 
is  interesting  as  showing  that  this  cause  had  made  its 
appearance.       The  opening  lines  suggest,  in  a  humorous 
way,  how  general  was  the  interest  in  democratic  senti- 
ments.     The  poem  begins, 

"While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings; 
While  quacks  of  State  must  each  produce  his 
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And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss  just  let  me  mention 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention." 

1  Some  Aspects  of  Robert  Burns:  p.  29. 

The  political  position  which  Burns  held  in  the 
last  years  of  his  sad,  disappointed  life  was  particularly 
galling  to  his  proud  spirit,  partly  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  partly  because  in  order  to  keep  it  (and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  to  keep  it  in  order  to  support 
"wife  and  weans")  he  had  to  muzzle  his  utterances.  He 
imagined  some  future  critic's  writing:       "Burns,  notwith- 
standing the  farfaronnade  of  independence  to  be  found  in 
hie  works,  and  after  having  been  held  forth  to  view  and 
to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet  quite 
destitute  of  resources  within  himself  to  support  his 
borrowed  dignity,  he  dwindled  into  a  paltry  excise  man, 
and  shrunk  out  the  rest  of  his  miserable  existence  in 
the  meanest  of  pursuits  and  among  the  vilest  of  mankind." 
This  sounds  as  if  he  were  desperate,  and  indeed  he  must 
have  been.      Because  of  his  outspoken  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  and  because  he  could  not  wholly  deny 
himself  freedom  of  speech  in  the  great  cause  of  mankind, 
he  was  suspected  of  treason  and  was  in  constant  trouble 
with  his  superior  officers. 

Cowper,  Craboe ,  Blake,  and  Burns  were  all  writing 
at  the  same  time,  each  in  his  own  way  fighting  democracy1  3 
battle.      In  one  respect  Cowper,  Craobe ,  and  Blake  are 
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akin,  in  that  on  a  humanitarian  oasis  they  pleaded  for 
mercy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed;  whereas  Burns,  making 
justice  his  principle,  demanded  the  rights  of  man.  In 
another  way  Crabbe  and  Burns  are  alike,  for  they  both 
wrote  from  personal  experience,  and  this  gave  their 
words  strength  and  power.      Although  Crabbe  rose  above 
his  early  environment,  Burns  really  lived  and.  died  a 
peasant.      But  because  he  was  a  peasant  of  genius  and 
had  the  gift  of  speech,  he  was  the  greatest  literary  in- 
fluence in  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

His  independent  nature  which  would  not  submit  to 
tyranny  made  him  the  spokesman  of  liberty. 

His  proud  spirit  refused  to  bow  to  inferiors  whom 
a  rigid  caste  system  named  his  superiors,  and  he  demanded 
equal  opportunity  for  all  men.       Thus  he  became  the 
champion  of  equality. 

And  lastly,  his  clear  intellect  recognizing  the 
"royalty  of  man"  made  him  the  great  prophet  of  fraternity. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  another  group  of 
poets  had  already  taken  up  the  torch  and  were  carrying 
forward  democracy's  battle. 
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Chapter  V 


The  Lake  Poets 

William  Wordsworth 
1770-1850 

M Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive^ 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven!" 

The  most  famous  of  the  English  poets  who  felt  the 
bliss  of  being  young  in  the  dawn  of  democracy  were 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Sou the y ,  the  so-called  Lake 
Poets.      We  shall  begin  our  study  with  Wordsworth,  the 
greatest  of  the  three. 

In  considering  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  relationship  to  the  democratic  move- 
ment, we  find  four  distinct  phases:  —  first,  his  por- 
trayal of  humble  life;  second,  his  enthusiastic  sympathy 
with  the  French  Revolution;  third,  his  development  of  a 
political  philosophy  based  on  the  ideal  of  true  liberty; 
fourth,  his  reaction  to  a  narrow  conservatism  in  old  age 
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just  when  democracy  was  gaining  its  greatest  triumphs. 

Wordsworth  was  preeminently  the  poet  of  humble  life 
and  the  rural  countryside,  but  he  was  not  really  a  lover 
of  humanity.      Like  Gray,  he  was  at  heart  a  recluse,  but 
whereas  Gray  found  his  companionship  in  books,  Wordsworth 
found  his  in  Nature.      We  recall  that  Gray,  with  a  "God 
forgive  me!"  confessed  that  he  sometimes  thought  he  hated 
humanity.      In  like  spirit^ Wordsworth  says  that  he 

M thought  at  times  of  human  life 
With  an  indefinite  terror  and  dismay." 

He  tells  how  when  he  arrived  at  Cambridge,  life  like  a 
panorama  passed  before  him,  and  a  strange  realization 
came  upon  him,  —  a  feeling  that  he  "was  not  for  that 
hour  nor  for  that  place."      He  often  left  the  college 
boundaries  and  sought  the  open  fields,  where  he  had  a 
world  of  his  own  about  him.      Even  when  he  began  to  fra- 
ternize with  his  fellow-students^he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  triviality  of  their  life  and  felt  that  such  pleas- 
ures were  a  poor  exchange  for  Nature, 

After  Cambridge,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  London,  and 
again  he  was  not  one  with  his  fellowmen.      The  teeming 
metropolis  was  to  him  only 


.   .  •  .  "a  monstrous  ant-hill  on  she  plain 
Of  a  too-busy  world," 

In  the  turmoil  of  that  vast  domain  he  felt  the  spirit  of 
Nature  claiming  him: 

"With  deep  devotion,  Nature,  did  I  feel 
In  that  enormous  city's  turbulent  world 
Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 
To  thee.M 

But  life  in  London  taught  him  much,  and  gradually  a 
realization  came  to  him  "of  what  in  the  great  city  had 
been  done  and  suffered."      He  saw  himself,  he  ssys,  in 
a  truer  light,  and  his 

•  -  o  -"thought 8  by  slow  gradations  were  drawn 
To  human-kind,  and  to  the  good  and  ill 
Of  human  life." 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  claims 
to  have  learned  through  his  love  of  Nature  to  love 
man,  —  to  have  heard  at  last  "the  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity,"  the  evidence  of  his  poetry  is  rather  that  he 
remained  always  much  of  a  solitary.      Yet,  as  in  the 


caee  of  Gray,  his  sympathetic  portrayal  of  humble  life 
was  an  undeniable  influence  in  democratic  progress. 

Wordsworth  gives  literary  expression  to  the  back- 
to-nature  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  rather  than  to  social 
or  humanitarian  considerations.      We  find  in  his  poetry 
practically  no  appeals  to  the  upper  classes  for  mercy 
to  the  lower  classes,  such  as  were  so  frequent  in  the 
work  of  Thomson,  Crabbe,  and  Cowper;  nor  bitter  indigna- 
tion, like  Burns' s,  at  the  injustices  of  social  distinc- 
tions.     Wordsworth's  native  home  was  in  the  Cumberland 
hills,  a  region  peopled  largely  by  descendants  of  old 
Scandinavian  stock,  and  he  had  grown  up  among  a  fine, 
independent  peasantry.      These  are  the  people  whom  he 
presents  so  sympathetically.      In  Michael .  for  example, 
Wordsworth  gives  a  simple  and  convincing  picture  of 
peasant  life;  there  is  no  overdone  sentimentality  or 
idealism.      The  effect  is  an  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  man  as  man,  of  the  inherent  nobility  of  simple  country 
folk,  of  the  importance  of  the  "rude  peasantry"  in  the 
life  of  the  nation.      His  acceptance  of  these  humble 
people  as  they  are  is  perhaps  a  stronger  influence  than 
ardent  appeals  for  their  relief  would  be.      He  Bhows 
us  many  tragic  figures,  but  with  none  of  the  sordidness 
of  Crabbe.      The  ancient  leech  gatherer  in  whom  the 


poet  finds  so  "firm  a  mind,"  and  the  old  Cumberland  beg- 
gar command  respect  as  well  as  sympathy.      In  Wordsworth* s 
plea  that  the  beggar  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  his  native 
soil,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  liberal  charity  of  the  kindly 
villagers,  that  he  be  not  sent  to  an  almshouse,  we  see 
once  more  a  reflection  of  the  great  social  problem  of 
poor  relief. 

Like  Crabbe ,  Wordsworth  resents  the  idealized  shep- 
herd of  poetic  tradition,  but  the  shepherd  whom  Words- 
worth shows  us  *s  not  the  tragic  old  man  of  Grabbe*s 
poem.      He  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  real  figure,  the 
rugged  shepherd  of  the  Cumberland  hill6,  whom  Wordsworth 
early  learned  to  regard  in  a  symbolic  way.      He  writes, 

MA  rambling  schoolboy,  thus, 
I  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain, 
As  of  a  lord  and  master,  or  a  power 
Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  God, 
Presiding,  and  severest  solitude 
Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was 

the  re  .  ■  .  • 
In  size  a  giant,  stalking  through  thick 

fog, 

Beyond  the  boundary  line  of  some  hill 
  shadow, 


HiB  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 
By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 
Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 
A  solitary  object  and  sublime 
Above  all  height!  like  an  aerial  cross 
Stationed  alone  upon  a  spiry  rock."1 

Wordsworth  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  rustic-virtue 
theory,  and  we  find  evidence  of  this  belief  not  only  in 
poetic  descriptions  of  simple  country  maidens  who  grow 
up  close  to  the  heart  of  nature,  but  in  definite  con- 
trasts of  city  and  of  rural  life.      Book  VIII  of  The  Pre- 
lude begins  with  Goldsmith-like  description  of  a  rustic 
fair  held  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  where  innocent  pleas- 
ures prevail,  and  young  and  old  make  merry  together, 
Wordsworth  reflects 

"How  little  they,  they  and  their  doings,  seem, 
And  all  that  they  can  further  or  obstruct! 
o   .  .  „  And  yet  how  great  I M 

This  simple  scene  of  happiness  he  contrasts  with  that 
monstrous  phantasma,  the  London  Fair,  all  confusion  and 


1  The  Prelude:     Book  VIII,  11.  254-274. 
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din,  barbaric  and  infernal,  a  true  epitome  of  the  mighty 
city  itself. 

The  change  of  England  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  country,  with  all  the  resulting  evils  both 
in  rural  communities  and  in  city  slums,  is  pictured  by 
Wordsworth  in  The  Excursion.        We  recall  that  in  1770 
people  doubted  the  truth  of  Goldsmith* s  description  of 
the  "deserted"  village,  and  that  although  Goldsmith  sup- 
ported the  fact  he  did  not  understand  its  cause.  In 
1814  the  fact  of  depopulation  had  become  undeniable, 
and  the  cause  self  evident.      Wordsworth  writes, 

"I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land, 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day, 
Industrious  to  destroy."* 

The  growth  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  he  describes: 

"Meanwhile  at  social  Industry's  command 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase.      From  the  germ 

1  The  Excursion;  Book  VIII, 11.  89-95. 
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Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced, 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  comoact, 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues,  and 


Tet  these  populous  cities  remained  without  parliamentary 


representation  until  1832,  and  it  wa6  their  demands  which 
accomplished  the  first  great  triumph  of  democracy  in  Eng- 


The  social  evils  which  accompanied  the  industrial 
development  Wordsworth  deals  with  at  length.      He  says, 


— "I  grieve  when  on  the  darker  side 

Of  this  great  change . I  look  

—  In  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  Labour's  eyes 
Breaks  from  a  many-windowed  fabric  huge, 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard 


Thja  Excursion:      Book  VIII,  11.  117-123. 


there 


Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before 


Abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed 
Like  trees  in  forests.** 


land. 


.    .       .  . 
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A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil!   .  .  . 

 <>   .  •  .  Men,  maidens,  youths, 

Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  tasks  resumes 
Within  this  temple  where  is  offered  up 
To  Gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm, 
Perpetual  sacrifice."^ 

Wordsworth,  we  see,  6hares  with  the  other  early  democrat- 
ic philosophers  the  theory  that  England's  industrial 
prosperity  is    spelling  the  decay  of  her  people.  The 
truth,  of  course,  was  rather  that  in  this  transition 
period  the  nation  had  not  adjusted  itself  to  the  yast 
economic  and  social  changes. 

Wordsworth  proceeds  to  show  the  altered  conditions 
of  home  life  —  the  mother  alone  and  unaided  all  day, 
while  the  daughters,  once  her  helpers,  toil  in  the  fac- 
tories, the  father,  "if  perchance  he  still  retain  his 
old  employment,"  no  longer  assisted  by  his  sons.  The 
child  of  the  textile  mill  he  descrioes  in  the  following 
lines:  — 


The  Excursion:  Book  IX,  11.  151-185. 
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"Hie  raiment,  whitened  o'er  with  cotton 
flakes, 

Or  locks  of  woolj announces  whence  he  comes. 
Creeping  his  gait,  and  cowering;  his  lip  pale, 
His  respiration  quick  and  audible; 
And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a 
gleam 

Could  break  from  out  those  languid 

eyes,  or  a  blush 
Mantle  upon  his  cheek.  .  •  . 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood 
Raised  on  such  foundations?"^ 

Again,  Wordsworth  denies  the  assumption  that  England^ 
industrial  growth  will  result  in  increased  power  and 
glory  for  the  nation. 

"Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  State 
Thrives  by  such  forfeiture  —  unfeeling 

thought , 
And  false  as  monstrous," 


1  The  Excursion:    Book  VIII,  lip  308-333. 

2  Ibid:  Book  VIII,  11,  283-285. 


The  conditions  which  Wordsworth  says  have  long  ex- 
isted in  the  decaying  rural  cumraunities  are  described 
with  Crabbe-like  realism.      He  asks 

"Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  upright  hair 
Crowned  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Fear?  •  »  . 

o    Shrivelled  are  their  lips, 

Naked,  and  colored  like  the  soil  their  feet; 

.00  .outstretched  hand 

And  whining  voice  denote  them  suppliants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. "I 

Here  are  very  clear  reflections  of  the  state  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  into  which  the  lower  classes 
had  sunk  in  early  nineteenth-century  England.  The 
solution  which  Wordsworth  suggests  is  eminently  practi- 
cal and  quite  modern  in  nature,  —  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  national  education.      For  this  cause  he 
makes  a  very  strong  appeal  directly  to  the  government: 

"0  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

1  The  Excursion:    Book  VIII,  11.  346-361. 
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And  beet  protection,  this  imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters  —  so  that  none 
Be  forced  «  «, 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  help 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 

This  universal  pies  in  vain  addressed 

To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 

Did  in  the  time  of  their  necessity 

Urge  it  in  vain;  and  therefore  like  a  prayer 

It  mounts  to  meet  the  State's  parental  ear,M^ 


Another  contemporary  economic  problem  of  which  Words 
worth  makes  mention  is  slavery.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  France , national  interest  was  centered  on  the 
Wilberforce-Clarkson  abolition  movement.      He  says, 

"I  found 

The  general  air  still  busy  with  the  stir 


1  The  Excursion:     Book  IX,  11.  293-327. 


Of  that  first  memorable  onset  made 
Upon  the  traffickers  in  negro  blood; 
Efforts,  which  though  defeated,  had  recalled 
To  notice  old  forgotten  principles,," 

Wordsworth  confesses  that  at  this  time  he  was  not  greatly 
concerned  with  the  failure  of  the  bill,  for  he  was  sure 

"That,  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would 

not  long 

Pay  fruitless  worship  to  humanity, 

And  this  most  rotten  branch  of  human  shame 

Would  fall  together  with  its  parent  tree."* 

Finally  in  1807  slavery  was  declared  illegal  in  England, 
and  Wordsworth  pays  tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  whom  he  terms,  "firm  friend  of  human 
kind,"  in  a  sonnet  beginning, 

"Clarkson!  it  was  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb. 
How  toilsome,  —  nay,  how  dire,  — -  it  was, 

by  thee 

Is  known;  by  none  perhaps  so  feelingly." 


1  The  Prelude:  Book  X,  11.  245-262. 
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The  tyrannical  decree  of  the  French  government  (1807) 
banishing  all  negroes  from  the  land,  calls  forth  a  protest 
from  Wordsworth,  who  prays, 

"0  ye  Heavens,  be  kind! 
And  feel  thou,  Earth,  for  this  afflicted  race  I H 

Turning  from  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  dem- 
ocracy to  the  political,  we  find  in  Wordsworth's  sympathy 
with  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  share  in  the  stirring, 
history-making  events  in  France, a  most  interesting  reflec- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  —  the  ardent  hopes  and 
the  bitter  disillusionment  of  all  the  youthful  idealists 
who  dreamed  of  a  golden  age  based  on  the  HRight6  of  Man.* 

In  1791  Wordsworth,  having  received  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  made  a  trip  to  France,  planning  to  remain 
there  for  an  extended  period  of  study.      Although  the 
nation  was  at  the  time  rocked  by  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tionary power,  the  young  poet  was  at  first  unconcerned, — 
careless,  even  tranquil  amid  all  the  "concussions."  It 
was  as  though  he  saw  pictured  on  a  stage  a  great  action, 
far  advanced,  which  he  understood  not  at  all.      He  had 
read  the  "master  pamphlets"  of  the  day,  had  heard  revolu- 
tionary talk,  but  his  interest  had  not  been  vitally  aroused. 


- 

- 

■ 


He  had  no  realization  of  the  injustices  of  the  French 
autocracy^ for  hie  whole  tradition  both  at  home  and  in 
college  had  been  one  of  democracy.      Witness  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

"For  born  in  a  poor  district,  and  which  yet 
Retaineth  more  of  ancient  homeliness, 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground, 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen, 
Through  the  whole  tenor  of  my  school- 
day  time, 

The  face  of  one,  who,  whether  boy  or  man, 
Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  blood,"1 

At  Cambridge  the  organization  was 

M0f  a  Republic,  where  all  stood  thus  far 
Upon  equal  ground;  that  we  were  brothers  all 
In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 
Scholars  and  gentlemen;  where  furthermore, 
Distinction  open  lay  to  all  that  came, 
And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esteem 
Than  talents,  worth,  and  prosperous  industry." 

1  The  Prelude:  Book  IX,  11.215-221. 
3 Ibid :  Book  IX,  11.  226-232, 


In  France  Wordsworth  soon  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  gallant  Michael  Beaupuis,  who, although  an  aris- 
tocrat, loved  "man  as  man",  and  had  given  himself  heart 
pnd  soul  to  the  cause  of  democracy.      His  exalted  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
and  his  arguments  with  Wordsworth  on  government  and 
the  rights  of  man,  made  the  revolutionary  theories  no 
longer  mere  words  to  the  young  English  poet.  They 
discoursed  on  all  the  themes  which  we  have  seen  coming 
to  the  forefront  of  public  interest: 

.   •  o  .  "the  end 
Of  civil  government  and  its  wisest  forms; 
Of  ancient  loyalty,  and  chartered  rights  .  •  . 
Man  and  his  noble  natwre ,  as  it  is 
The  gift  which  God  has  placed  within  his  power, 
His  blind  desires  and  steacty  faculties 
Capable  of  clear  truth,  the  one  to  break 
Bondage,  the  other  to  build  liberty 
On  firm  foundations,  making  social  life 
Through  knowledge  spreading  and  imperishable , 
A6  just  in  regulation,  and  as  pure 
As  individual  in  the  wise  and  good."1 


1  The  Prelude:    Book  IX,  11.  321-363. 
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Gradually  Wordsworth  felt  more  and  more  strongly  the 
injustices  of  the  old  regime,  until  as  he  says 

"my  heart  was  all 
Given  to  the  people, and  my  love  was  their 8.," 

He  came  to  share  with  Beaupuis 

"Hatred  of  absolute  rule,  where  will  of  one 
Is  law  for  all," 

and  to  believe  that  the  democratic  spirit  abroad  in  the 
land  was  a  beneficent  spirit,  and  that  through  its 
power,  the  world 

o   o  . "finally  as  sum  and  crown  of  all 
Should  see  the  people  having  a  strong  hand 
In  framing  their  own  laws;  whence,  better  days 
To  all  mankind."1 

Thus  he  sums  up  the  ideals  of  democracy  as  he  learned 
them  from  his  patriotic  French  friend.      Even  the  Sep- 
tember massacres  failed  to  lessen  his  revolutionary 
ardor.      He  looked  upon  them  as  "ephemeral  monsters  to 
be  seen  but  once,"  and  he  went  to  Paris  fully  determined 
to  join  the  Girondist  party.      But  necessity  forced  him 

1  The  Prelude:     Book  IX,  11.  529-532.   
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to  return  home.      When  early  the  next  year,  England  joined 
the  allies  against  France,  his  indignation  blazed  forth 
to  see 

"Britain  put  forth  her  free-born  strength, 

in  league, 

Oh,  pity  and  shame!  with  those  confederate 
powers! "* 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  outspoken  sympathy  with  France; 
all  "young  England"  joined  with  him  in  the  cry, "Oh,  pity 
and  shame  I"      When  prayers  were  offered  for  success  of 
British  arms,  or  in  thanksgiving  for  British  victories, 
he 

o  p  a  "like  an  uninvited  guest, 
Whoa  no  one  owned,  sat  silent."2 

The  Reien  of  Terror  lost  to  France  many  of  her  Eng- 
lish symphathizers,  but  Wordsworth  still  had  trust  that 
France  would  ultimately  save  the  world.      When  Robes- 
pierre died,  he  felt  once  again  that  the  triumph  of 
democracy  was  at  hand,  and  wrote, 


The  Prelude:  Book  X,  11.  264-5. 
2  Ibid:     Book  X,  11.  297-398. 
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"Come  now  ye  golden  times!  as  morning  comes 
From  oat  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  ye, 

o  and  earth 

March  firmly  toward  righteousness  and  peace. H* 

With  the  assurance  of  an  eye-witness  he  says, 

"In  the  people  was  ray  trust, 
And  in  the  virtues  which  mine  eyes  had  seen; 
I  knew  that  wound  external  could  not  take 
Life  from  the  young  Republic* M 

Wordsworth  and  his  friends,  Coleridge  and  Sou they, 
now  living  at  Alfoxden,  showed  their  radical  sympathies 
by  calling  each  other  Citizen  Samuel  and  Citizen  William. 
This  brought  them  under  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities, 
but  an  inspector  sent  to  investigate  charges  made  against 
them  had  nothing  worse  to  report  than  that  they  were 
queer  and  wrote  poetry* 

The  general  feeling  is  that  the  Reign  of  Terror 
cost  France  Wordsworth's  allegiance,  but  a  study  of 
his  poetry  disproves  this.      It  was  only  when  Napoleon 
changed  the  war  to  one  of  despotism  and  aggression  that 

1  IM  Prelude:  Book  X,  11.  578-589. 

2  Ibid:  Book  XI,  11.  11-14. 
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Wordsworth,  losing  faith,  not  in  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
but  in  the  power  of  France  to  carry  those  ideals  to  ul- 
timate fulfilment,  wrote, 

"But  now,  become  oppressors  in  their  turn, 
Frenchmen  had  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
'..'hich  they  had  struggled  for  ...  I  read 


her  doom. 


„  1 


From  this  time  on  he  is  filled  with  a  hatred  of  Napoleon, 
"of  men  the  meanest,"  who  has  risen  up  "to  sway  the  world," 
and  with  "mighty  nations  for  his  underlings"  is  undoing 
all  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 
The  history  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  can  be  followed  in 
Wordsworth* s  poetry;  in  the  name  of  Liberty  he  mourns  each 
succeeding  victory  of  Napoleon.        Some  of  these  poems 
are  particularly  fine,  notably  the  sonnet  On  the  Extinction 
of  the  Venetian  Republic ,  which  begins, 

"Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west:     the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty." 


The  Prelude,  Book  XI,  11.206-211 
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The  subjugation  of  Switzerland  inspired  the  immortal 
lines , 

"Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty  Voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  f ought* st  against  him;  but  hast  vainly 

striven: 

Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft: 
Then  cleave,  0  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left; 
For,  high-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee!" 

As  a  relief  from  his  deep  spiritual  disappointment 
in  the  course  of  affairs  in  France,  he  sought  solace  in 
abstract  philosophy,  and  under  the  influence  of  William 
Godwin,  tried,  as  he  says  in  The  Prelude ,  "to  anatomize 
the  frame  of  social  life."       He  writes, 

"How  glorious!     in  self-knowledge  and  self-rule, 


- 


To  look  through  all  the  frailties  of  the  world, 

And,  with  a  resolute  mastery  shaking  off 

Infirmities  of  nature,  time,  and  place, 

Euild  social  upon  personal  Liberty, 

Which,  to  the  blind  restraints  of  general  laws, 

Superior,  magisterially  adopts 

One  guide,  the  light  of  circumstances,  flashed 

Upon  an  independent  intellect."  ^ 

But  abstract  philosophy  did  not  satisfy  him  long:. 
He  saw  how  fallacious  much  of  the  reasoning  was  and  became 
"wearied  out  with  contrarieties."         Finally  he  confesses 

"demanding  formal  proof , 
And  seeking  it  in  everything,     I  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction*" 

At  last  he  again  found  peace  and  contentment  in  nature. 
Liberty  continued  to  be  his  great  ideal,  but  from  this 
time  on  it  was  Liberty  in  a  broad  philosophical  sense,  not 
as  a  definite  political  aim  soon  to  be  realized.  The 
hope  that  man 

"Should  start  out  of  his  earthy,  worm-like  state, 

1  The  Prelude,  Book  XI,  11.  236-244 

2  Ibid,  11.  301-303 
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And  spread  abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty, 
Lord  of  himself  in  undisturbed  delight--"  1 

he  names  a  "noble  aspiration,"  and  adds, 

"Yet  I  feel 

(Sustained  by  worthier  as  by  wiser  thoughts) 
The  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
To  feel  it."  2 


He  now  turned  his  allegiance  wholly  to  England, 
as  the  only  nation  where  the  voice  of  Liberty  could  still 
be  heard.      At  first,  in  poems  like  "Milton,  thou  should* st 
be  living  at  this  hour,"  he  sounds  a  strong  note  of  warn- 
ing, reminding  his  country  of  her  noble  heritage  and  her 
resulting  responsibilities.      Unworthy  though  she  may  be, 
yet  to  her  he  would  say, 

"Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with  Thee!"  3 

Gradually  his  assurance  grows  stronger  that  in  England 
Liberty  can  never  die: 

"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 


The  Prelude,  Book  XI,  11.  252-254 

2  Ibid,  11.  255-258 

3  Sonnet,  England ,  the  Time  is  Come 
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Of  the  world 's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity- 
Hath  flowed,  'with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood , T 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish;    and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  forever.      In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old: 
We  must  be  free  or  die ,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;     the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Y/hich  Milton  held. — In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth* s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 

He  regrets  his  former  doubts  and  pledges  his  faith  to 
his  native  land,  whom  he  now  sees  as  the  one  great  de- 
fender of  the  liberties  of  the  world.        Such  feelings 
he  expresses  in  lines  like  the  following  from  the  sonnet 
beginning,  "When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
great  nations": 

"Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed* 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;    we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men." 

I 


Some  of  these  sonnets  inspired  by  the  two-fold  ideal  of 
patriotism  and  freedom  are  among  Wordsworth* s  finest 
contribution  to  English  poetry. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  entirely  different  spirit 
which  Wordsworth  showed  in  his  later  years.      He  became 
more  and  more  narrowly  conservative,  opposing  in  his  old 
age  all  the  great  forward  movements  of  democracy.  He 
protested  even  the  extension  of  the  ballot,  warning  the 
state  of  the  dangers  of  granting  a  "Pandorian  gift," 
But  as  the  visions  of  his  youth  died  away  "into  the  light 
of  common  day,"  so  too  did  his  poetic  powers,  and  the 
work  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  is  unimportant 
and  commonplace  from  the  standpoint  of  either  history  or 
literature • 

The  antagonism  and  contempt  which  Y/ordsworthfs 
political  "right-about-face"  (as  Browning  terms  it)  oc- 
casioned, are  indications  of  the  progress  which  democracy 
had  made.      Hazlitt,  strongly  radical,  hated  and  despised 
Wordsworth  for  his  apostasy,     and  denounced  his  lyrical 
poetry  as  a  "cant  of  humanity,"  and  his  political  as  a 
"cant  of  loyalty  to  hereditary  imbecility."      This  last 
is  evidently  a  reference  to  V/ordsworth*  s  respectful  at- 
titude toward  English  royalty.      His  poem  on  the  death 
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of  George  III  is  sympathetic  in  tone  and  throws  a  veil 
of  pity  and  charity  over  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch 

"Whose  realm  had  dwindled  to  one  stately  room, 
Whose  universe  was  gloom  immersed  in  gloom." 

Entirely  different  is  the  attitude  of  Byron  and  of  Shelley, 
who,  writing  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
Burns,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  give  unrestrained  expression 
to  their  opinion  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 

It  is  ironic  that  the  inspired  poetry  of  Y.-ordsworth1  > 
youth  nourished  the  very  liberalism  which  he  so  feared 
in  his  old  age.      His  sympathetic  portrayal  of  humble 
folk,     his  philosophy  of  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
his  insistence  on  the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  his  spirited  espousal  of  Liberty  were  important 
factors  in  the  progress  of  England  toward  democracy. 
When  he  himself  learned  to  hear  "the  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity,"  he  taught  others  to  hear  it  too.  Browning, 
in  attacking  the  defection  of  Wordsworth,  gives  strong 
evidence  of  how  great  his  influence  had  been. 

"We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him, 
honored  him, 


■ 

V 


Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear 

accents , 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  I  " 
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Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
1772-1834 

Not  democracy  but  pantisocracy 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  long  peaceful  life  of 
Wordsworth  is  the  tragic  broken  career  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  whose  poetry,  although  fragmentary  and  of 
small  Dulk,  is  notable  not  only  for  its  lyric  perfection, 
but  for  its  revelation  of  youthful  dreams  of  a  world  made 
perfect,  socially  and  politically,  through  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

Coleridge  sounds  a  note  of  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity,  deeper  and  more  sincere  than  that  of 
Wordsworth.      He  paints  a  sad  picture  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  lower  classes  and  laments 

"The  innumerable  multitude  of  wrongs 
By  man  on  man  inflicted!"  1 
Addressing  the  poor,  he  says 

"0  ye  numberless, 
Ye,  whom  oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  the  feast  of  life! 
0  aged  woman!  ye  who  weekly  catch 


Religious  Musings . 


The  morsel  tost  by  law-forced  charity, 
And  die  so  slowly  that  none  call  it  murder! 
0  loathly  suppliants!  ye  that  unreceived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  lazar-house;  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despise!   .   .   „  . 

0  thou  poor  widow,  who  in  thy  half-thatched  cot, 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night-storm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cower* st  o'er  thy  screaming  baby!" 
and  in  lines,  that  remind  one  of  Markham's  prophecy  in 
The  Man  with  the  Hoe ,  he  warns  of  vengeance  to  come. 

"Rest  awhile, 
Children  of  wretchedness!   .   .   .  „ 
Yet  is  the  day  of  retrioution  nigh! 

.   .  the  hour  is  nigh 

And  lo!  the  great,  the  rich,  the  mighty  men, 
The  kings  and  the  chief  captains  of  the  world, 

  shall  be  cast  to  earth, 

Vile  and  downtrodden,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
E'en  now  the  storm  Degins!""^ 
He  feels  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  humanity,  questioning 

1  Religious  Musings. 





"Was  it  right, 
While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiled  and 

bled 

That  I  should  dream  away  the  entrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  bed?" 

and  he  stresses  the  fraternal  sympathy  ,  the  basis  of 
true  charity,  in  the  lines 

"Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth: 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face , 
Does  it  but  half;  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother-man! M 

Tribute  to  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Howard,  the  great 
apostle  of  prison  reform,  we  have  already  noted  in  the 
poetry  of  Cowper. 

Coleridge  is  very  contemptuous  in  his  attitude  towar 

those 

"Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the 

wretched, "2 
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and  his  conception  of  the  millenium  is  a  world  ruled  by 
love,  with  "man  beloved  at  man." 

Following  in  the  tradition  of  Cowper  and  Burns,  he 
conceives  of  a  fraternity  broad  enough  to  embrace  the 
dumb  animal.      In  an  early  poem  (much  ridiculed  by  the 
critics)  ,  To  a  Young;  Ass ,  he  makes  his  position  perfectly 
plain : 

"Innocent  foal!     thou  poor,  despised  forlorn! 
I  hail  thee  brother  —  spite  of  the  fool's 

scorn'. 

And  fain  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 
Of  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell." 

The  same  idea  dominates  the  famous  closing  stanzas  of 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Marine r: 

"He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  oird  and  beast. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Coleridge  shares,  too,  with  his  contemporaries,  the 
theory  of  rustic  innocence,  as  is  witnessed  by  such 


— 


verses  as 


"O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell 
Where  virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may 

stray,  — M* 

and  descriDing  his  own  tiny  cottage  in  the  Quantock  Hills, 
he  says, 

"Low  was  our  pretty  cot  

It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion.      Once  I  saw 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa'6  citizen:  methought  it  calmed 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  bade  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings:  for  he  paused  and  looked 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  round, 
And  sighed  and  said  it  was  a  blessed  place, rt2 

Coleridge  is  especially  bitter  against  war.  Whereas 
Wordsworth  ascribed  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  industrial  changes,  Coleridge  thought 

1  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton. 

2  Reflections. 


it  the  result  of  the  continuous  warfare  in  which  the 
nation  was  involved.      He  says, 

"War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child! 

"A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiend6  adored, 
He  kills  the  sire,  and  starves  the  son; 
The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won,"1 

and  England  he  describes  as  a  country  where 

M Childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 
Wail  numberless,  and  orphans  weep  for  bread!" 

He  sees  the  war  as  "the  sport  of  kings,"  for 

"When  luxury's  and  lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetite  of  kings; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustomed  ear, 
When  eunuchs  sing,  and  fools  buffoonery  make, 
And  dancers  writhe  their  harlot  limbs  in  vain 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 


1  L  Christmas  Carol, 

2  Christmas  Eve  1794 


Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  hearts; 

Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats, 

Insipid  royalty^  keen  condiment."1 


Fire .  Famine .  and  Slaughter,  a  dramatic  poem  in 
which  the  speakers  are  three  fatal  sisters  like  those  in 
Macbeth,  places  upon  Pitt,  the  now  Tory  prime  minister, 
the  responsibility  for  the  wars  which  have  brought  so 
much  suffering  in  train.      The  poem  begins, 

"Famine:         Sisters!  sisters!  who  sent  you  here? 
Slaughter:     I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 
Fire:  Nol  no!  no! 


Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell; 


Twill  make  a  holiday  in  Hell. 


Famine : 


Whisper  it,  sister!  so  and  so, 


In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  low. 


Slaughter: 


Letters  four  do  form  his  name  — 


And  who  sent  you? 


Both: 


The  same!  the  same! 


1The  Destiny  of  Nations, 


Slaughter: 


He  came  by  stealth  and  unlocked  my  den, 

And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 

Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men.  .  . 


Famine : 


The  men  have  bled, 

The  wives  and  their  children  faint  for 

bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle; 
With  bones  and  skulls  I  made  a  rattle, 
To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion-crow 
And  the  homeless  dog  —  but  they  would 

not  go. 

So  off  I  flew.      For  how  could  I  bear 
To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare? 
I  heard  a  groan,  and  a  peevish  squall, 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall 
Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there? 
A  baby  and  its  dying  mother, 
I  had  starved  the  one  and  was  starving 
the  other! 


Both: 


Who  bade  you  do  it? 


Famine : 


The  same J  the  6ame! 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name! 
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He  let  me  loose  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him    alone  the  praise  is  due." 

So  in  turn  each  of  the  sisters,  in  a  "dark  hint,"  names 
Pitt,  while  Hell  re-echoes  with  laughter. 

Coleridge' 8  bitterness  toward  Pitt,  for  his  deser- 
tion of  the  Whig  party,  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  To  Mercy, 
in  which  occur  the  famous  lines, 

"Ton  dark  Scowler  view, 
Who  with  proud  words  of  dear-loved  Freedom 
came  — 

More  blasting  than  the  mildew  from  the  south! 
And  kissed  his  country  with  Iecariot  mouth. 
Ahl  foul  apostate  from  his  father's  fame." 

Coleridge  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  the  social 
ideals  of  democracy  but  also  of  the  political.  In 
The  Destiny  of  Nations  he  defines  liberty  in  the  memorable 
lines , 

"For  what  is  freedom,  but  the  unfettered  use 
Of  all  the  powers  which  God  for  use  has  given?" 

He  was  in  Cambridge  when  the  storm  of  revolution  swept 
over  France,  and  like  the  other  young  idealists,  he 
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hailed  the  uprising  in  France  with  fiery  enthusiasm  and 
a  firm  conviction  that  a  better  day  had  dawned  for  human- 
ity.     Of  Wordsworth's  personal  contact  with  the  revolu- 
tion, he  says, 

"For  you  were  there, thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow; 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  humankind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Diety."1 

He  pays  tribute,  too,  to  Lafayette's  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  freedom: 

wThou,  Fayette!  who  didst  wake  with  startling 

voice 

Life' 6  better  sun  from  that  long  wintry  night, 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shall  rejoice, 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  might: 
For  lo!  the  morning  struggles  into  day, 
And  Slavery's  6pectres  shriek  and  vanish  from 

the  ray!"2 


To  William  Wordsworth, 
To  LaFayette. 
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He  also  expresses  indignation  at  Burke's  attitude  toward 
the  outbreak  in  France.      He  pictures  Freedom,  in  mourn- 
ing garb,  reproaching  the  great  English  statesman,  who 
had  formerly  worked  in  her  service,  for  his  apostacy. 

"Great  son  of  Genius!  sweet  to  me  thy  name, 
Ere  in  an  evil  hour,  with  altered  voice, 
Thou  bad* st  Opression's  hireling    crew  rejoice, 
Blasting  with  wizard  spell  my  laurelled  fame." 

The  goddess,  however,  absolves  Burke  of  the  charge  of 
corruption,  and  attributes  his  treachery  to  the  "lure 
of  pomp."1 

In  France  —  an  Ode,  which  from  the  literary  stand- 
point is  the  finest  English  poem  inspired  by  the  French 
Revolution,  Coleridge  traces,  just  as  Wordsworth  does  in 
The  Prelude .  his  first  eager  enthusiasm  and  his  later 
bitter  disillusionment.      He  begins  by  calling  upon  all 
nature  to  testify  to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

"0  ye  loud  Wave  si  and  0  ye  Forests  high'. 
And  0  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soared! 
Thou  rising  Sun,  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky! 
Ye  everything  that  is  and  will  be  free! 

1  Sonnet  to  Burke. 


Bear  witness  for  me,  whereso'er  ye  be 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty." 

In  the  splendid  second  stanza  we  see  reflected  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  and  Coleridge's  joy  that  a 
brave  nation  has  dared  to  rise  against  her  oppressors. 
He  says, 

"When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  upreared, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth, 

and  sea, 

Stamped  with  her  strong  foot  and  said  she 

would  be  free , 
Bear  witness  for  me  how  I  hoped  and  feared!" 

When  the  powers  allied  against  France,  Coleridge,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  patriotism  and  friendship,  remained 
loyal  to  the  great  revolutionary  principles,  and  bowed 
his  head  in  6hame  at  England's  declaration  of  war. 

MUnawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band; 

And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand 

The  monarchs  marched  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array, 
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Though  dear  her  shores  and  encircling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves, 

Had  swollen  the  patriot  emotion  .  •  „ 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unaltered,  sang  defeat 
To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance  .  •  . 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimmed  thy  light  or  damped  thy  holy  flame; 
But  blessed  the  paeans  of  delivered  France, 

And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name." 

Although  he  regretted  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  "Blasphemy's  loud  scream,"  and  the  "dance  more 
wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream,"  yet  he  clung  to  the 
hope  that  ultimately  France  would  triumph,  and  "compel 
the  nations  to  be  free."      Like  Wordsworth,  he  lost 
faith  only  when  Napoleon,  turning  the  war  into  one  of 
despotism,  wrested  from  Switzerland  her  ancient  hard-won 
liberty.      Then  he  wrote, 

"0  France!  that  raockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind,  - 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  humankind? 
To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway,  — 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn;  to  tempt  and  to  betray?" 


In  this  one  poem  we  can  trace  the  entire  story  of  the 
reaction  in  England  to  the  French  Revolution:-  the  oppos- 
ition of  the  government  under  the  leadership  of  Burke  and 
Pitt;  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole; 
the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  young  radicals;  the 
general  loss  of  faith  and  the  desertion  of  the  cause  after 
the  Reign  of  Terror;  the  steadfast  refusal  of  a  few  ardent 
idealists  to  give  up  hope;  and  at  last,  when  Liberty  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  the  temp- 
orary defeat  of  the  democratic  idea. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  Coleridge fs  champion- 
ship of  the  "rights  of  man"  is  the  famous  plan,  which  he 
and  Southey  worked  out  in  collaboration,  for  the  founding 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  the  so-called  Pantisocracy. 

The  name  was  coined  by  Coleridge,  who  had  a"genius  for 

1 

constructing  titles,"      from  a  Greek  word  used  by  Herodotus, 
meaning  government  of  equals,  and  the  prefix  pan  to  empha- 
size the  communistic  idea.      The  colony  was  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  most  perfect  interpretation  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity;  all  were  to  have  an  equal  share 
in  the  government,  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  common, 
and  each  member  was  to  work  for  the  good  of  all. 


1  Pantisocracy,  Radford: -p. 129 
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There  would 

"each  heart 
Self-governed,  a  vast  family  of  love, 
Raised  from  the  common  by  common  toil, 
Enjoy  the  produce."  1 

The  seat  of  this  Utopia,  which  was  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  happier  day  for  all  mankind,  was  to  be  far  from 
Europe,  bound  by  age-old  traditions  of  enslavement,  in  the 
free  America  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah.    He  says, 

"Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream, 

2 

Where  Susquehannah  pours  his  untamed  stream." 

Although  Coleridge  and  Sou they  talked,  wrote,  and 
lectured  "pantisocracy,"  the  scheme  is  not  discussed  in 
the  poetry  of  either.      But  when  the  two  youthful  idealists 
faced  the  problem  of  raising  the  money  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  their  Utopian  plans,  it  v/as  to  poetry  that 
they  turned.        Collaborating,  they  wrote  a  poetic  drama, 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre ,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  hoped 
to  get  the  wherewithal  to  journey  to  America,      The  drama, 
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which  is  aflame  with  revolutionary  ardor,  is  modelled  on 
Julius  Caesar ,  and  Robespierre  is  made  into  a  typical 
Roman  tyrant.      It  ends  with  the  following  noble  prophecy 
of  a  world  made  free  by  the  dauntless  courage  of  France: 

"Never,  never, 
Shall  the  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.      Though  myriads  round  assail, 
And  with  worse  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;     though  the  leagued  despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe ,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasts, 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  shall  France  arise, 
And  like  a  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean.  —  She  shall  wield 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance, —  she  shall  blast 
The  despot Ts  pride,  and  liberate  the  world I" 

The  Fall  of  Robespierre ,  which  is  now  included  in 
Coleridge's  complete  works  but  not  in  Southeyfs,  did  at 
last  find  a  publisher.      The  pantisocratic  plan,  however, 
came  to  nothing;    Southey,  recognizing  its  impracticability, 
lost  interest,  and  Coleridge  lacked  the  strong  will  to 
push  any  purpose  to  successful  accomplishment.    We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Pantisocracy  again  in  our 


consideration  of  Southey's  contribution  to  the  plan,  and 
also  because  later  Byron  and  Shelley  found  in  the  commu- 
nistic dreams  of  the  young  Coleridge  and  Southey,  excellent 
material  for  their  satiric  attacks  on  the  two  poets. 

The  later  years  of  Coleridge 's  life  have  no  bearing 
on  the  history  of  democracy.    Going  to  Germany,  he  became 
absorbed  in  problems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  his 
bondage  to  opium  made  his  life  a  series  of  "half  attempts 
and  whole  failures,"      And  so  the  second  member  of  the 
Lake  Group  was  lost  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 


Robert  Southey 
1774-1843 


"But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

In  June  1794,  Coleridge,  escaping,  before  the  noli 
days  had  begun,  from  the  irksome  fetters  of  university 
life  at  Cambridge,  started  on  a  Rousseau-inspired  pedes- 
trian trip  to  Wales,  sleeping  in  the  open,  and  stopping 
now  and  then  at  a  wayside  tavern  to  drink  the  toast, 
MGod  save  the  king!      May  he  be  the  last!"      His  road 
lay  through  Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Robert  Southey,  who  had  already  been  branded  by  the  col- 
lege authorities  with  the  stigma  of  wild  republicanism. 
He  had  been  expelled  from  Westminster  School  for  a  radi- 
cal essay,  The  Flagellant ,  in  which  he  had  argued,  v/ith 
the  support  of  the  classics  and  the  Church  Fathers,  that 
flogging  was  the  invention  of  the  devil.        His  bad  name 
followed  him  to  Oxford,    and  Christ  College  refused  to 
admit  him,    but  he  was  finally  accepted  by  Baliol*  He 
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was  in  constant  conflict  there  because  of  his  democratic 
proclivities,  and  Coleridge  hailed  him  as  "friend  and 
brother."        Together  they  talked  of  the  various  interests 
which  they  had  in  common,-  poetry,  republicanism,  and 
the  "rights  of  man, "-and  there  in  June  of  1794,  "Pantisoc- 
racy  came  forth,  begotten  and  born  in  a  single  night."  * 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  definitely  the  relative 
share  of  the  two  youths  in  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  pantisocratic  scheme,    but  there  has  probably  been 
a  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  contribution  of  Coleridge, 
and  to  under-estimate  that  of  Southey,  because  of  the 
"usual  tendency  of  a  great  reputation  like  Coleridge Ts 
to  absorb  the  exploits  of  lesser  men."  Although 
Coleridge  supplied  the  name,  the  initial  suggestion  of 
the  plan  doubtless  came  from  Southey,  who  for  a  year  past 
been  interested  in  the  various  plans  for  ideal  states 
from  that  of  Plato  on.      Also  Southey  probably  suggested 
the  location  for  the  colony,  as  he  had  been  reading  of 
America  and  for  some  time  had  been  fired  by  the  idea  of 
emigrating  there. 


Pantisocracy,  Radford:-  p.  129 

The  Early  Life  of  Robert  Southey,  Haller:-  p.  128 
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Having  drawn  up  a  tentative  constitution  for  their 
community,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the 
plan,  (  which  was  destined  to  be  but  one  of  Oxford's 
"lost  causes") ,  the  two  newly-pledged  friends  parted  for 
the  summer,  Coleridge  to  continue  his  "back-to-nature" 
walking  tour,  while  Southey  returned  to  his  home  in 
Bristol  and  spent  his  holidays  in  devising  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  Utopia  on  the  Susquehannah  a  reality, 
have  already  referred  to  the  drama,  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre ,  which  was  later  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money,  but  Southey  had  already  written  an 
ambitious  epic  poem  in  ten  books,    Joan  of  Arc,  and  for 
this  he  determined  to  try  to  find  a  purchaser. 

This  poem,  which  Southey  began  on  his  nineteenth 
birthday  and  finished  in  a  few  weeks  ,  completely  re- 
flects his  youthful  republicanism.         The  epic  was 
inspired  by  a  parallel  between  the  political  situation 
in  1430  and  1793, —  England  engaged  in  a  war  against 
France.      Southey  used  the  opportunity  to  air  his  revolu- 
tionary sympathies  in  this  narrative  glorifying  French 
victory  over  the  invading  English. 


Southey*s  chief  concern  in  this  poem  is  the  extreme 
misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  classes,  and  he 
emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  only  equality  the  common 
people  know  is 

"A  sad  equality  of  wretchedness."  1 

The  epic  ends  with  Joan»s  speech  to  the  king  when  she 
crowns  him  at  Rheims,--a  speech  in  which  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  becomes  the  mouthpiece  for  Sou they1 s  own  forward- 
looking  social  and  political  theories.      She  warns  Charles 
that  the  well-being  of  the  people  entrusted  to  him  is  his 
one  and  only  responsibility.      The  closing  passage  is  as 
follows: 

"If  thou  dost  oppress 
Thy  people,  if  to  aggrandize  thyself 
Thou  tearest  them  from  their  homes,  and 

sendest  them 
To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  misery, 
If  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 


Joan  of  Arc ,  Book  V 
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In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  turnest  thee 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  flatterer's  tongue; 

  .  if  in  place  of  law 

Iniquity  prevail;  if  avarice  grind 
The  poor;  if  discipline  be  utterly 
Relaxed,  vice  chartered,  wickedness  let  loose, 
Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share, 
Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt, 
Yet  at  the  Judgment  Day,  from  those  to  whom 
The  power  was  given,  the  Giver  of  all  power 
Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account. 
Choose  then  the  better  part,  and  rule  the  land 
In  righteousness." 

To  the  poem  Sou they  added  an  allegorical  epilogue, 
The  Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans .  in  which  Joan  sees 
the  punishments  meted  out  to  the  rich  and  the  mighty  of 
earth  for  their  misuse  of  power.      Southey  proves  himself 
here  a  faithful  disciple  of  Rousseau,  a  believer  in  all 
the  French  philosopher's  theories  as  to  the  innocence  of 
primitive  man,  the  origin  of  social  inequalities,  and 
the  development  of  all  the  injustices  from  which  humanity 
suffers.      He  writes, 
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HEven  so,  80  blest,  our  world  was  once, 
In  the  first  era  of  its  innocence, 
Ere  man  had  learned  to  bow  the  knee  to  man; 

  o  for  Vice  not  yet 

Had  burst  the  dungeons  of  her  Hell,  and  reared 
Those  artificial  boundaries  that  divide 
Man  from  nis  species.      State  of  blessedness! 
Till  that  ill-omened  hour  when  Cain's  true  son 
Delved  in  the  bowels  of  earth  for  gold> 

Accursed  bane  of  virtue.  .  .  .   

  Accursed  hour!  for  man  no  more 

To  Justice  paid  his  homage,  but  forsook 

Her  altars,  and  bowed  down  before  the  shrine 

Of  Wealth  and  Power,  the  idols  he  haa  made. 

Then  Hell  enlarged  herself,  her  gates  flew  wide, 

Her  legion  fiends  rushed  forth.      Oppression  came 

Whose  frown  is  desolation,  and  whose  breath 

Blasts  like  the  pestilence,  and  Poverty, 

A  meagre  monster,  who,  with  withering  touch, 

Makes  barren  all  the  better  part  of  man, 

Mother  of  Miseries.      Then  the  goodly  earth, 

Which  God  had  made  for  happiness,  became 


One  theater  of  woe  ,  and  all  that  God 

Had  given  to  bless  free  men,  these  tyrant  fiends 

His  bitterest  curses  made." 


The  passage  closes  with  a  vision  of  a  better  day  to  come, 
when^ 

HBy  experience  taught  shall  man  at  length 
Dash  down  his  Moloch  idols,  Samson-like, 
And  buret  his  fetters.      Then  in  the  abyss 
Oppression  shall  be  chained;  and  Poverty 
Die,  and  with  her,  her  brood  of  miseries; 
And  Virtue  and  Equality  preserve 
The  reign  of  Love,  and  Earth  shall  once  again 
Be  Paradise. ■ 

Southey' 8  next  work  also  had  for  its  theme  the  op- 
pression of  the  lower  classes.      Having  finished  Joan  of 
Arc,  he  began  a  poetic  drama,  Wat  Tyler .  in  which  he  re- 
enacted  the  events  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381,  Again 
he  drew  parallels,  England  and  France  at  war,  and  social 
conditions  in  England  much  as  they  were  in  1381,  —  the 
peasantry  crushed  under  the  douole  burden  of  war  and  taxa 
tion.      Hob  Carter,  Wat  Tyler's  friend,  exclaims, 
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"Curse  on  these  taxes!     One  succeeds  another; 
Our  ministers,  panders  of  a  king's  will, 
Drain  all  our  wealth  away,  waste  it  in  revels; 
And  lure,  or  force  away  our  boys,  who  should  be 
The  props  of  our  old  age,  to  fill  their  armies, 
And  feed  the  crows  of  France.      Tear  follows 

year 

And  still  we  madly  prosecute  the  war, 
Draining  our  wealth,  distressing  our  poor  peasants, 
Slaughtering  our  youth6,  and  all  to  crown  our 
chiefs 

With  glory iM 

This  is  very  plainly  an  attack  on  the  system  of  corrup- 
tion by  which  George  III  held  power  over  his  ministers , 
and  on  Pitt's  alliance  of  England  with  the  confederated 
powers . 

The  theme  of  the  song  of  the  fourteenth-century  mob 
is  Burn6's  question,  "Why  should  ae  man  better  fare,  and 
all  men  brithers?"      For  a  refrain  Southey  uses  John 
Eall's  doggerel  lines.      The  song  reads, 


"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman? 

"Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot 
Born  within  a  straw-roofed  cot; 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave, 
He  must  only  be  a  slave; 
Long,  long  labor,  little  rest, 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppressed; 
Drained  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punished  next  for  being  poor; 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot, 
Born  within  the  straw-roofed  cot. 

"While  the  peasant  works,  —  to  sleep, 
What  the  peasant  sows,        to  reap, 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  lie, 
Rioting  in  revelry, 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool, 
Still  to  hold  despotic  rule, 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn, 
This  is  to  be  nobly  born," 
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Tyler's  speech  of  protest  to  Richard  II  has  a  decided- 
ly eighteenth-century  tone,  beginning  as  it  does  with  a 
reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.      He  says  in 
part , 

"King  of  England, 
Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak  — 
The  sovereign  power  ought  to  demand  justice,  ... 

Your  subjects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious; 
why  do  we  carry  on  this  fatal  war 
To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate, 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  homes, 
Forcing  his  hard-earned  fruit  from  the  honest 

peasant? 

Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed 

But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance? 

Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  under  these  evils 

Petitioning  for  pity?      King  of  England, 

Why  are  we  sold,  like  cattle  in  your  markets, 

Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man?  .   .  . 

You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces! 
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The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite; 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers:  we,  the 

while  , 

Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food, 
And  sleep  scarce  sheltered  from  the  cold  night 

wind.  •  . 

The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  aoney; 
we  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes. 
Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we?.  .  . 
Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the 

French?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Southey's  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolutionists  when  he  wrote  this  passage. 

Tyler  ends  hie  protest  with  a  warning  of  a  day  of 
reckoning.     He  says, 

HThe  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 
And  tyrants  tremole  —  mark  me,  King  of  England!" 

and  John  Ball  goes  to  the  scaffold  prophesying  a  destined 
hour  when  "the  whole  world  shall  be  lighted." 

Joan  of  Arc  and  Wat  Tyler  had  been  written  before 
Southey* s  meeting  with  Coleridge.      Then  the  two  young 
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poets  collaborated,  in  the  interest  of  pantisocracy ,  on 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre ,  which  they  succeeded  in  selling, 
together  with  the  Joan  of  Arc,  to  a  Bristol  publisher. 
The  Wat  Tyler  had  a  more  interesting  fate  to  which  we  shall 
refer  later. 

Southey,  like  Coleridge,  was  convinced  that  war  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  and  distress  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  lower  classes,  — •  for  example,  Joan  of 
Arc  sees  in  her  vision  the  great  hero  of  Agincourt  paying 
the  penalty  for  the  misery  which  his  war6  had  brought 
upon  the  people.      Henry* s  speech  is  quite  plainly  intend- 
ed to  suggest  the  political  situation  in  1794,  especially 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  revolutionary 
doctrines.      The  king  says, 

" Lol  I  am  here , 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
Henry  of  England1.      Wretched  that  I  ami 
I  might  have  reigned  in  happiness  and  peace, 
My  coffers  full,  my  suojects  undisturbed, 
And  Peace  and  Plenty  had  loved 
To  dwell  among  us;  but  in  an  evil  hour 
Seeing  the  realm  of  France,  by  faction  torn, 
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I  thought,  in  pride  of  heart,  that  it  would  fall 
An  easy  prey.      _I  persecuted  those 
Who  taught  new  doctrines .  though  they  taught  the 

truth. 

And  when  I  heard  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  or  blasted  by  the  pestilence, 
I  calmly  counted  up  my  proper  gains, 
And  sent  new  herds  to  slaughter." 

By  poetic  justice  Henry's  punishment  is  to  continue 

"until  the  whole  human  race, 
Equalling  in  bliss  the  aggregate  we  caused 
Of  wretchedness,  shall  form  one  brotherhood, 
One  universal  family  of  love." 

Although  Southey  had  little  genius,  he  was  an  indefati- 
gable worker  and  achieved  a  vast  amount  of  both  prose 
and  poetry,  aost  of  which  has  sunk  into  oblivion.     But  one 
simple  little  poem,  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  written  dur- 
ing the  Cambridge  days  (1793),  still  lives  as  the  finest 
expression,  in  English  verse,  of  the  wickedness  and  the 
futility  of  war.      To  little  Wilhelmine's 

"Why  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing," 
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the  old  peasant  has  but  one  reply. 

M,Nay  —  nay  —  my  little  girl,'  quoth  he, 
♦It  was  a  famous  victory.' * 

And  when  Peterkin  questions, 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

his  grandfather  cannot  explain. 

"'Why  that  I  cannot  tell,1  said  he, 
'But  1  twas  a  famous  victory.1" 

Another  evil  against  which  Southey  protests  is 
slavery.      Bristol,  his  native  city,  was  the  center  of 
the  English  slave-trade,  and  many  of  the  richest  citizens 
owed  their  wealth  to  this  traffic.      The  poet  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  disfavor  of  his  fellow- townsmen  by  the 
publication  in  1794  of  a  series  of  sennets  attacking 
slavery  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  humanity,  and  morality, 
and  predicting  a  day  of  reckoning,  either  in  this  world, 
or  in  the  next,  when 

"the  slave 

Before  the  Eternal,  thunder-tongued  shall  plead 
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Against  the  deep  damnation  of 
the  deed."1 

All  of  Southey's  radical  poetry  belongs  to  the  very 
early  period  of  his  career.      His  interest  in  the  Pantis- 
ocracy  soon  flagged,  end  so  too  did  his  concern  for  the 
lower  classes.      He  settled  down  to  a  life  of  study  and 
writing,  and,  like  Gray,  turned  from  humanity  to  books. 
In  the  preface  to  his  collected  works  he  says  that  what 
he  considers  the  greatest  of  all  his  advantages  is  that 
he  has  passed  more  than  half  his  life  in  retirement, 
conversing  with  books  rather  than  with  men.**      The  youth- 
ful democrat  became  a  conservative  of  conservatives,  a 
strong  defender  of  established  institutions,  and  in  1813 
he  was  awarded  the  laureateship ,  an  office  he  held  for 
thirty  years.      During  this  time  he  offered  in  good 
measure  his  "quit-rent  ode,  his  pepper-corn  of  praise," 
paying  trioute  not  only  to  the  royalty  of  England  but  of 
the  other  European  countries  as  well.       In  1817,  twenty- 
three  years  after  it  was  written,  Wat  Tyler  appeared  for 


Sonnet  VI,  Poetical  Works;  p.  Ill- 
Preface,  Poetical  Works :  p.  8. 
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the  first  time,  having  been  published  from  a  stolen  manu- 
script, to  confound  the  conservative  Laureate  with  a  view 
of  his  early  ideals,  and  to  shame  him  for  his  desertion 
of  a  great  cause.      In  commenting  on  Byron  and  Sou they, 
Arthur  Symons  says  that  he  find6  Southey,  in  spite  of 
many  virtues,  guilty  of  "an  immorality  more  hurtful  than 
Byron's,  the  immorality  of  the  intellect,  which  shuts  its 
eyes  to  truth."'*'      The  justice  of  this  accusation  is  well 
illustrated  by  Southey1 s  poem,  A  Vision  of  Judgment .  which 
owes  its  immortality  only  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so  bril- 
liantly and  bitterly  satirized  by  Byron.      The  poem  is 
ridiculous  in  its  distortion  of  facts.      Southey  pictures 
George  III  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  where  in  the  light 
of  truth,  his  accusers  are  confounded,  and  he  is  seen  to 
be  innocent  of  all  charges  ever  made  against  him.      He  and 
George  Washington  recognize  each  other's  worth,  and  the 
king  absolves  himself  and  Washington  of  responsibility  for 
the  Revolution,  by  explaining, 

"On  them  is  the  guilt  of  the 
contest , 

Who  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  faction 

and  falsehood, 
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Kindled  and  fed  the  flame.  .   .  . 
Thou  and  I  are  free  from  offense." 

The  following  tribute  to  the  Prince  Regent  (George  IV)  is 
almost  unbelievable    when  we  compare  it  with  history's 
verdict,  —  "never  so  contemptible  a  king,"  or  with  what 
the  other  poet 6  have  to  say  of  that  unworthy  prince: 

"Firm  hath  he  proved  and  wise,  at  a  time  when 

weakness  or  error 
Would,  have  sunk  us  in  shame,  and.  to  ruin 

hurried  us  headlong, 
True  to  himself  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven 
has  rewarded  his  counsels." 

The  conservatism  of  the  Lake  Poets  in  their  later 
years  is  important  because  it  represents  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  upper  classes  in  England  toward  democracy 
after  the  fires  of  revolutionary  ardor  had  grown  cold  in 
horror  at  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  in  disillusionment  be- 
cause of  the  Napoleonic  wars.      A  period  of  apathy  and 
materialism  followed,  during  which  the  old  hopes  of  an 
ideal  democracy  died  away,  theories  of  popular  government 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  respect  for  the  old 
estaolished  orders  increased.. 


But  among  the  lower  classes  social  conditions  became 
steadily  worse,  dissatisfaction  greater,  and  popular  agi- 
tation for  political  justice  more  pronounced. 

And  just  when  the  Lake  Poets  were  retreating  from  the 
battle  for  democracy,  Wordsworth  and  Southey  to  take  refuge 
in  Toryism  and  Coleridge  to  lose  himself  in  mystic  German 
philosophy,  two  new  poets  appeared,  who  were  to  carry  the 
war  for  liberty  into  new  realms  of  thought  and  emotion. 
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Chapter  VI 


The  Younger  Radicals 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron 
1788-1824 

A  peer  and  a  republican 


Byron  wa6  born  in  the  year  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  so  that  his  boyhood  was  stirred  by  the 
wild  turmoil  of  the  age  and  the  storm  and  stress  of 
revolutionary  ideas.      He  reached  mature  manhood  just 
when  all  progress  toward  liberty  seemed  checked,  when 
the  world  had  settled  back  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
old  orders,  and  Europe  was  ruled  by  the  conquerors  of 
Napoleon.      But  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  still 
abroad,  evidencing  itself  no  longer  in  bright  dreams 
of  freedom  and  fraternity-to-be,  but  in  a  gloomy  cynical 
attitude  toward  the  hypocrisy  and  cant  of  society,  and 
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a  bitter  resentment  against  existing  institutions.  Byron^ 
with  his  intense  individualism,  his  satirical  nature,  and 
his  passionate  rebellion  against  restraint,  was  a  true 
child  of  his  age.      The  great  outlet  for  his  unhappy 
spirit  was  hi6  poetry,  and  into  it  he  poured  all  his 
cynicism  and  bitterness,  so  that  it  reflects,  in  a  par- 
ticularly definite  manner,  the  temper  of  this  second 
generation  of  revolt, 

Byron  has  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  Lake 
Poets  because  of  their  apostasy,  —  Mloyal  treason"  he 
terms  it,  —  to  the  great  cause  to  which  they  pledged 
their  youth.      Referring  to  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge^,  he  says, 

"Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure", 

and  to  each  in  turn  he  points  the  finger  of  scorn: 

"All  are  not  moralists,  —  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  Pantisocracy; 

Or  Wordsworth,  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Seasoned  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy; 

Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy," 


In  the  closing  lines  of  the  stanza,  he  takes  the  follow- 
ing rather  spiteful  fling  at  their  plebeianism: 

H  ...  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path, 
Espoused  two  partners,  milliners  of  Bath."* 

"Shabby  fellows"  and  "renegades"  he  calls  them,  —  lords- 

worth.,who  has  just  published 
f 

2 

"A  drowsy,  frowzy  poem,  called  The  Excursion;" 

Coleridge,  who  has  taken  to 

"Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation, "^  — 

and  "shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie,"  who  has 
deserted  the  reformers  "to  fill  the  laureate's  sty." 
To  these  "Lakers"  Byron  says  contemptuously, 

"Tou           Gentlemenl   .  .  „ 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice, 


1  Don  Juan:  111-93. 

2  Ibid:  111-94. 


For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  bought , 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been 
its  price. m1 

Although  Byron  is  not  essentially  humanitarian,  his 
poetry  has  a  note  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
We  find  the  democratic  spirit  of  benevolence,  end  the 
hatred  of  king-made  wars,  in  such  lines  as 

"The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore." 

To  Wilberforce  he  pay6  the  following  tribute: 

M0h  Wilberforce!     thou  man  of  black  renown, 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down, 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa!" 

Then  with  typical  irony  he  adds, 

"But  there's  another  little  thing,  I  own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's 

day, 

1  Don  Juan:  1-6. 

2  Ibid;  VIII-3. 
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And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights; 
You  have  freed  the  blacks  —  now  pray 
shut  up  the  whites. " 

Among  the  whites  who  might  be  shut  up  for  the  good  of 
mankind  Byron  lists  the  emperor  of  Russia,  — •  to  whom 
he  disrespectfully  refers  as  Mthe  bald-coot  bully, 
Alexander,"  —  and  the  "Holy  Three,"  the  monarchs  of 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Byron's  maiden  speech  a6  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  in  support  of  the  poor  hand  weavers,  the 
"Luddites,"  who,  banding  together  in  riotous  mobs, 
destroyed  the  machines  which  they  believed  were  respon- 
sible for  their  poverty  and  misery.      Byron  showed  an 
understanding  of  the  conditions  which  had  forced  the 
weavers  to  desperate  measures,  and  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  toilers  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
He  prophesied    that  these  men  who  had  so  lately  made 
it  possible  for  England  to  defy  the  world,  could  and 
would  defy  England  if  they  were  driven  to  do  so  by 
injustice  and  oppression.      The  sentiments  of  the 
speech  he  crystallized  in  a  Song  for  the  Luddites . 
which  reads, 
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"As  the  Liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we ,  boys ,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd. 

"When  the  we©  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 
We  will  fling  the  winding  sheet 
O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet, 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  poured. 

"Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd!" 

The  reference,  in  this  song,  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution is  the  first  of  many  such  which  we  find  in 
Byron's  works.      Like  Burns  and  Blake,  Byron  is  enthus- 
iastic over  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  America  and 
outspoken  in  his  admiration  of  Washington  and  his  col- 
leagues.     It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  a  decade 
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later, Shelley ,  in  referring  to  the  Hanoverian  monarchs , 
borrows  a  figure  used  here  by  Byron,  —  the  "muddy 
stream  of  their  blood. " 

That  Byron  was  influenced  by  Rousseau  is  evidenced 
by  his  conception  of  primitive  ideality,  and  again  he 
turns  to  America,  using  this  time  the  romantic  figure 
of  Boone.      Of  life  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness  he  writes, 

"Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil; 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encumbers, 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods.'"* 

City  life  he  describes  as 


"thick  solitudes 
Called  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care 
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Indeed,  Byron's  basic  theory  i6  that  of  the  French  phil- 
osopher, that  the  restraints  of  civilization  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  evils  from  which  man  suffers.  Hie 
great  ideal  is  liberty  —  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  escape  from  the  fetters  of  institutions.      He  has, 
he  says,  an  utter  detestation  of  all  existing  European 
governments,  and  England's  failure  to  achieve  the  free- 
dom dreamed  of  a  generation  before  he  laments  in  the 
stanza, 

"Alas!  could  she  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout 
abhorred; 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword; 

How  all  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe 

That  worse  than  worst  of  foes .  the  once 
adored 

False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind."* 

In  this  last  line  Byron  expresses  his  indignation  at 
several  acts  which  had  recently  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment.     The  growing  unrest  of  the  lower  classes  and 

1  Don  Juan:  X-67. 


various  popular  agitations  for  political  reform,  such 
as  the  Peterloo  Massacre,  resulted  in  a  Tory  tightening 
up  of  the  reins  of  government.      In  1819  outdoor  meet- 
ings, seditious  publications  by  the  press,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  radical  tracts  and  pamphlets  were  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  so  that  the  English  people 
were  in  fact  "chained,  to  the  very  mind,"      This  tempo- 
rary defeat  of  the  movement  toward  democracy  is  again 
reflected  in  the  lines, 

"Yet  Freedom!  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder  storm  against  the 

wind. " 

That  Byron  believed  democracy  was  bound  to  conquer  in 
the  end  we  have  ample  proof;  for  example,  in  Marino 
Faliero.  Doge  of  Venice .  one  of  the  two  dramas  which 
eulogizes  the  Venetian  struggle  for  liberty,  he  writes, 

"They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause;  the  block  may  soak  their  gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls  — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though 

years 


Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. " 

The  theme  of  liberty  inspired  a  series  of  poems  on 
Napoleon.      Byron  traces  the  downfall  of  the  revolution- 
ary ideals  in  France,  and  shows  that  Napoleon  was  not 
conquered  by  the  "vanquishers  of  Waterloo"  but  by  an 
ambition  which  forgot  the  rights  of  man,  for 

"Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded? 
Till  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King? 
Then  he  fell:  —    so  perish  all 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall!" 

Later,  in  the  same  ode,  there  is  oroof  of  Byron* s  loyalty 
to  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.      Of  freedom  he 
says , 

"Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon! 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 
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Hearts  and  hand  in  one  great  cause  — 

Freedom  such  as  God  has  given 

Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth. " 

The  poem  ends  with  a  prophecy  that  freedom  is  bound  to 
triumph  in  the  end,  though  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of 
blood:  — 

"Men  may  die  —  the  soul's  renewed:  — 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit  — 
When  once  more  her  host  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble. 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet." 

Frequently  and  strongly  Byron  voices  his  belief 
that  in  America,  and  in  America  only,  has  true  democracy 
been  achieved.      In  Europe 

"The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone," 


but 


"Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free 
defiance , 

Tet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime, 
Across  the  far  At lantic. " ^ 

He  shows  himself  singularly  well  informed  on  American 
history.      To  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  he  pays  definite  tribute: 

"But  lol  a  Congress  I    What*,  that  hallowed  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlanticl    May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe?      With  the  sound  arise, 
tike  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom  summoned  far.  »  0 
Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas; 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 
Robed  in  the  lightning  which  his  hand  allayed; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant  tamer,  —  wake 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break." 

He  foretells  eternal  fame  for  these  sons  of  liberty: 

1  Qde  on  Venice. 

2  The  Age  of  Bronze. 
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"Franklin's  quiet  memory  cliMbs  to  Heaven 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  gave  him  birth; 
While  Washington's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there1 s  an  echo  left  to  air."^ 

Byron  is  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  any  American  patriot 
could  be  in  his  admiration  for  Washington, whom  he  looks 
upon  as  history's  noblest  figure.      The  Ode  to  Napoleon 
ends  with  this  fine  tribute  to  the  "first  American": 

"Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great, 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes  one  —  the  first  —  the  last  —  the  best  — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate , 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one." 


The  Age  of  Bronze. 


The  most  interesting  evidence  of  Byron's  republican- 
ism is  found  in  his  anti-aonarchical  spirit  in  general 
and  his  daring  criticism  of  the  royal  House  of  Hanover 
in  particular.       The  special  object  of  his  scorn  is 

"The  fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  called  George. 

Windsor  Poetics  (a  poem  occasioned,  so  Byron  writes,  by 
seeing  the  Prince  Regent,  standing  between  the  tombs  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Charles  I)  ends  with  the  lines, 

"Ah!  what  can  tombs  avail,  since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both  —  to  mould  a  George!" 

Later  he  characterizes  him  as  a  "cold,  dull  sensualist," 
with  "corrupted  eye"  and  "withered  heart,"  and  as 

"that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  ad- 
mits 

Heir  of  his  father's  crown  and  of  his  wits."2 

The  epithet,  "vain  old  man,"  recalls  Leigh  Hunt's  pic- 
turesque two  years  in  gaol  for  lese  majeste.        Hunt  had 
published  serious  criticism  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but 
he  felt  that  his  unpardonable  sin  was  the  line  "and  this 

1  The  Irish  Avatar. 
 2  Condolatory  Address.   
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'Adonis  of  beauty"  is  really  a  corpulent  old  man  of 
fifty." 

In  1821  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
George  IV  visited  Ireland,  and  the  visit  has  been  immor- 
talized by  Byron's  scornful  poem,  The  Irish  Avatar . 
in  which  he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  contempt  upon 
the  Irish  people  for  their  enthusiastic  reception  of 
their  oppressor.      Byron  was  in  Italy,  safely  beyond 
the  reach  of  English  law,  which,  as  Thomson  had  long 
ago  said,  made  "kings  forbidden  game,"  so  he  dared  such 
tributes  as  "George,  the  despised,"  and 

"he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his 

brow, " 

Tne  most  bitter  of  all  attacks  on  the  Hanoverian 
kings  is  Byron's  The  Vision  of  Judgment ,  a  scathing 
travesty  of  Southey's  poem  of  like  title-      Seen  in 
the  perspective  of  time,  the  Laureate's  pious  poem  of 
adulation  of  a  despicable  royal  house  is  far  more 
blasphemous  than  Byron's  brilliant  satire,  which  is 
aflame  with  righteous  indignation.      It  appeared  in 
The  Liberal  in  1822,  and, its  author  being  out  of  reach 
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of  the  arm  of  the  law,  the  publisher  paid  the  penalty. 
The  poem  was  all  the  more  powerful  in  its  influence  on 
the  democratic  movement  because  of  its  justice.  Byron 
grants  to  George  III  such  virtues  as  were  his  and  never 
weakens  his  criticism  by  exaggeration.      But,  sometimes 
with  brilliant  mockery,  and  sometimes  with  epithets  that 
lash  and  sting,  he  opposes  the  real  George  III  to  the 
monarch  of  Southey's  flattery. 

The  death  of  the  king  is  recorded  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  year  of  freedom* s  second  dawn, 

Died  George  the  third;  although  no  tyrant, 
One  who  shielded  tyrants ,  till  each  sense  with- 
drawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun. 
A  better  farmer  ne'er  brushed  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone. 
He  died  —  but  left  his  suojects  still  behind, 
One  half  as  mad  and  t'other  no  less  blind." 

In  the  first  line  of  this  stanza  Byron  recognizes  the 
fresh  impetus  toward  democracy  which  began  about  1820, 
and  in  the  last  he  characterizes  the  two  successors  of 
George  III. 


■ 


The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  royal  funeral  are 
described,  with  the  conclusion  that 

"It  seemed  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold." 

Finally  there  arrives  at  Heaven's  gate,  seeking 
admission , 

"an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul  and  both  extremely  blind" , 

but  Satan  is  there  to  assert  his  claims,  and  in  a  long 
speech  he  surveys  the  reign  of  the  third  George.  He 
says  in  part , 

"Whenthis  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 

worm 

Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign, 
The  world  and  he  ooth  wore  a  different  form, 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain, 
Of  ocean  called  him  king.  •  . 


"He  came  to  his  scepter  young;  he  leaves  it  old; 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 
And  left  it;  and  his  annals,  too,  behold, 


How  to  a  minion1  first  he  gave  the  helm; 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest  but  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

M 1 Tis  true  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe);  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.      From  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  has  known  the  rule 
Of  monarchs  —  from  the  bloody  rolls  amassed 
Of  sin  and  daughter  —  from  the  Caesar* s 
school 

Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drenched  with  gore,  more  cumbered  with 

the  slain. 

"He  ever  warred  with  freedom  and  the  free; 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 
So  that  they  uttered  the  word,  'Liberty' , 

Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent. 
Whose 

History  was  ever  stained  as  hi6  will  be 
'  Lord  Bute. 


- 

■ 


With  national  and  individual  woee? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence;  I  grant 
Him  neutral  virtues  which  most  monarchs  want,  •  . 

"The  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

Completed;  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  whet  begot 

Compassion  for  him  —  his  tame  virtues;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

A  lesson  which  shall  be  retaught  them,  wake 

Upon  the  thrones  of  earth.      But  let  them  quake  1 H 

The  Prince  of  the  Air  goes  on  to  cite  further  ex- 
amples of  wrongs  suffered  by  the  people  under  the  rule 
of  George  III  and  his  ministers,  until  Saint  Peter  de- 
cides that  there  is  no  room  in  the  azure  fields  of  Heaven 
for  this  Hroyal  Bedlam  bigot";  nor  is  Satan  particularly 
anxious  for  him;  as  he  says, 

"I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows! M 

The  poem  traces  further,  with  irresistible  mockery, 
the  history  of  the  reign,  various  witnesses  oeing  called 


upon  to  give  testimony,  among  others,  Jack  Wilkes  and 
Junius  of  letter-writing  fame;  and  it  finally  comes  to 
an  end  with  a  last  attack  on  Southey,  —  a  word  of 
ridicule  for  his  pantisocratic  scheme,  a  word  of  con- 
tempt for  his  turn-coat  proclivities. 

The  Vision  of  Judgment .  emphasizing  as  it  did 
the  corruption,  the  tyranny,  the  injustices  of  the 
English  political  organization,  and  attacking  so 
scathingly  the  long  ill-starred  reign  just  ended,  was 
a  powerful  argument  for  the  "rights  of  man"  and  an 
influence  toward  strengthening  the  re-awakening  spirit 
of  democracy.      It  appeared    at  a  critical  time. 
Because  of  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  now 
released  from  service,  and  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
machinery,  the  unemployment  situation  was  getting  to 
be  very  serious,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
correspondingly  miserable;  the  middle  class  had  become 
rich  and  powerful  enough  to  make  its  demands  felt;  and 
there  was,  with  cause , general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ruling  house  and  its  ministers. 

Moreover,  the  author  was  prominently  in  the  public 
eye.      His  rank,  his  personal  beauty,  his  lameness,  his 
genius,  made  him  an  unusual  personality.      Fame  had 
come  to  him  overnight.      The  violent  reaction  against 
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him  served  to  keep  him  a  center  of  interest  so  that  he 
always  had  an  audience.      The  rhetorical  power  of  his 
verse,  the  vigor  of  his  expression,  the  brilliance  of 
his  satire  gained  for  him  a  large  reading  public  not  alone 
in  England  but  throughout  Europe.       He  identified  him- 
self with  the  radicals  and  was  recognized  everywhere  as 
the  great  spokesman  of  Liberty.      His  two  finest  short 
poems,    The  Vision  of  Judgment  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  with  its  introductory  sonnet,  although  so  very 
different  in  tone  and  expression,  each  in  its  own  way 
argues  for  mankind.       Many  of  Byron *s  lines  in  support 
of  freedom, —  lines  like  the  famous 

"Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind," 

captured  popular  fancy  and  were  everywhere  quoted. 

And  finally  Byronrs  death  in  the  cause  to  7/hich  he  had 

devoted  himself  cast  the  aura  of  martyrdom  about  him 

Byron* s  interest  in  the  Greek  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence was  not  a  sudden  fancy.      In  the  "Grand  Tour"  of 
his  young  manhood  (1809-1811),  he  had  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  Greece,  living  intimately  among  the  people,  learning 
something  of  the  Romaic  language,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  political  situation  and  the  racial  character. 
The  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  which 
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were  the  immediate  result  of  Byron* s  travels,  gave  fame 
to  their  author,  but  what  is  more  significant  to  future 
history,-  they  av/akened  the  interest  of  Europe  in  the 
Greek  question  and  turned  men's  thoughts  to  the  conflict 
that  was  impending. 

During  his  days  in  that  land,  every  spot  of  which 
was  glamorous  with  the  past,  Byron's  young  romantic  fancy 
conjured  up  "the  glory  that  was  Greece,"  and  his  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  not  by  the  subjugation  of  the  once  mighty 
nation,  but  by  the  servility  with  which  the  Greeks  bowed 
beneath  a  yoke  that  should  have  been  too  galling  to  be 
borne • 

Canto  II  of  Childe  Harold fs  Pilgrimage  ends  with 
splendid  stanzas  in  which  Byron  cries  shame  to  the  Greeks 
for  their  subservience  to  their  oppressors.      Lines  like 
the  following  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who 
held  in  high  reverence  the  ideal  of  liberty: 

"Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter' d  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom^  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
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In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait-- 
Oh,  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 

"Spirit  of  Freedoml  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauty  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslav'd;  in  word,  in  deed ,unmann' d 


Hereditary  bondsmen I  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  Noi 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots  I  triumph  o'er  your  foe: 
Greece  1  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 


"This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast: 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman1 s  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword: 
Ah,  Greece!  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most- 
Their  birth, their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde." 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  although  Byron  was  very 
young  when  he  wrote  these  stanzas,  he  shows  a  clear  under 
standing  of  the  situation  in  Greece,    and  has  identified 
with  keen  intelligence  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
Greek  character.      Through  long  years  of  bondage,  the 
Greeks  had  learned  to  accept  their  humiliating  position, 
and  lacking  the  spirit  to  burst  their  fetters,  had  devel- 
oped a  policy  of  subtlety  and  cunning  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Turks* 

Another  spirited  arraignment  of  the  Greeks  occurs 
in  the  introductory  stanzas  of  The  Giaour,  one  of  the 
several  romantic  tales  with  a  Hellenic  background; 

"Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 
Y.hose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 


.<as  Freedom's  home,  or  Glory* s  gravel 
Shrine  of  the  mighty I  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave: 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave , 

0  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  shore,  what  sea  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamisl 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyrrany  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame; 
For  Freedom* s  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 

♦ 

Some  critics  see  in  Byron* s  championship  of  Greek 
independence  only  a  last  theatrical  gesture,  but  others 
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are  convinced  that  he  was  inspired  by  worthy  motives. 
Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  after  the  dissipation  of  the 
first  years  of  his  self-imposed  exile  from  England,  there 
was  a  reaction, — a  realization  of  his  failure  in  any 
achievement  comparable  to  his  abilities,  a  determination  to 
rehabilitate  himself,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world  as  in  his  own  eyes,  and  that  he  gave  himself 
and  his  fortune  to  this  cause  out  of  a  real  desire  for 
service  to  man.      There  is  so  much  conflicting  testimony 
in  the  biographies  of  Byron  that  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate gold  from  alloy.      It  is  traditional  to  speak  of 
Byron  as  egotistic,  but  this  last  period  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  marked  by  a  growing  altruism.      We  have  al- 
ready quoted  passages  showing  the  note  of  humanity  in  his 
poetry,  and  the  Countess  of  Blessington  in  her  diary  (1825| 
speaks  of  his"tender  and  affectionate  heart. r'        She  says 
"it  is  evident  in  the  generous  impulses  which  he  betrays 
on  hearing  of  distress  or  misfortune,  which  he  endeavours 
to  alleviate,"  and  she  adds  that  "unlike  the  world  in  gen- 
eral Byron  never  makes  light  of  the  griefs  of  others,  but 
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shows  commiseration  and  kindness." 

The  record  of  his  service  to  Greece,  seen  in  the 

^    A  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 

with  thft  fimint.AsR  n-P  RT  ^alng-ton  ,  p.  
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perspective  of  one  hundred  years,  is  creditable.  The 
situation  was  difficult,  but  he  had  entered  into  it  with 
no  illusions,  and  in  the  midst  of  intrigue,  treachery, 
jealousy,  and  mismanagement,  he  showed  courage,  determin- 
ation, and  good  judgment.      Years  before,  in  Childe 
Harold  he  had  questioned, 

Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter* d  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom' d  bondage  uncreate?" 

Perhaps  these  lines  reflect  a  half-formed,  youthful  am- 
bition that  he  might  be  the  Washington  of  another  war  for 
independence,  and  his  service  to  Greece  may  have  been  an 
attempt  to  realize  this  dream.      Byron  was  not  of  the 
stuff  of  which  Washingtons  are  made,  but  his  reverence  for 
the  character  and  accomplishment  of  Washington  is  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Freedom.      Although  Death  robbed  him  of  the  glory  of  any 
definite  achievement  in  the  service  of  Greece ,  yet  among 
English  poets  Byron's  fame  is  secure  as  a  strong  champion 
of  Liberty. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
1792-1822 


"Be  thro'  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth, 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!" 

Shelley  was  born  at  the  very  height  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and,  like  Byron,  came  to  manhood  during  the 
years  of  bitter  reaction  against  the  revolutionary 
ideas,  when  democratic  progress  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  liberty  was  crushed  to  earth  under  the  weight 
of  general  prejudice  and  Parliamentary  oppression. 
Like  Byron,  too,  Shelley  represents  the  most  violent 
radical  reaction  against  this  conservative  reaction, 
the  two  young  poets  being  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  second  generation  of  revolt. 

Although  their  lives  show  striking  parallels,  — 
they  shared  the  same  philosophy,  rebelled  vainly  against 
society,  were  self-exiled  from  their  native  land,  and 
died  young,  —  yet  in  certain  points  the  two  men  form 
an  interesting  contrast.      Whereas  Byron  was  egotisti- 


cal,  resentful,  and  cynical  in  his  attitude  toward  life, 
Shelley  was  altruistic,  full  of  compassion  for  humanity, 
and  aflame  with  a  vision  of  a  world  regenerated  by  love. 
Again,  Byron's  expression  of  his  ideas  was  simple,  direct, 
and  forceful,  so  that  he  was  easy  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand; but  although  Shelley* s  ideas  were  simple,  his 
marvellous  imagination  often  cloaked  them  in  symbolic 
unreality,  his  poetry  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  sublime 
myth-making,  peopled  with  ethereal  figures.      His  lyric 
gift  expressed  itself  in  a  flood  of  imagery  and  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  iridescent  glamour,  which  turned  the 
reader* b  attention  from  the  thought  to  the  poetry, 
and  made  the  appeal  emotional  rather  than  intellectual. 
Moreover,  Byron  was  a  dynamic  personality,  Shelley  of  a 
much  gentler  nature ,  so  that  all  in  all  his  influence 
on  his  own  generation  was  probably  not  so  great  as 
was  that  of  Byron. 

However,  Shelley  was  perpetually  at  war  with  the 
world,  even  in  his  early  public-school  days  when  he 
rebelled  against  the  fagging  sytem,  and  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  expelled  at  eighteen  for  his  essay  on 
atheism.      His  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  his 
interest  in  political  reform  were  first  evinced  in  his 
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efforts  to  bring  relief  to  Ireland,  and  it  is  one  of 
life's  little  ironies  that  the  very  radical  measures 
which  he  advocated  in  tracts  tossed  from  windows,  sent 
adrift  in  bottles,  or  given  to  the  winds  in  fire  bal- 
loons, have  all  been  effected  today. 

Shelley's  political  and  social  theories  are  those 
of  the  French  philosophers  as  interpreted  in  the  Politi- 
cal Justice  of  William  Godwin  to  whom  he  was  early  at- 
tracted, and  whose  daughter,  the  gifted  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  Godwin,  became  his  wife. 

After  Shelley's  death  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  added  many  carefully 
prepared  note*.      Of  the  poet's  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed  she  has  left  the  following  interesting 
record  in  her  comment  on  Queen  Mab:  —      "He  was  animated 
to  greater  zeal  by  his  compassion  for  his  fellow-creatures. 
His  sympathy  was  excited  by  the  misery  with  which  the 
world  is  burning.      He  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  and  was  aware  of  the  evils  of  ignorance.    He  de- 
sired to  induce  every  rich  man  to  despoil  himself  of 
superfluity,  and  to  create  a  brotherhood  of  property 
and  service,  and  was  ready  to  be  the  first  to  lay  down 
the  advantages  of  his  birth.   .  .      He  did  not  in  his 


youth  look  forward  to  gradual  improvement;  nay  in  those 
days  of  intolerance,  now  almost  forgotten,  it  seemed 
as  easy  to  look  forward  to  the  sort  of  millennium  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood  which  he  thought  the  proper  state 
of  mankind  as  to  the  present  reign  of  improvement*  Ill- 
health  made  him  believe  that  his  race  would  soon  be  run; 
that  a  year  or  two  was  all  he  had  of  life.      He  desired 
that  these  years  should  be  useful.      He  saw,  in  a  fervent 
call  on  his  fellow-creatures  to  share  alike  the  blessings 
of  the  creation,  to  love  and  serve  each  other,  the 
noblest  work  that  time  permitted  him.      In  this  spirit 
he  composed  Queen  Mab . H 

The  misery  and  wretchedness  of  contemporary  social 
conditions,  and  Shelley's  indignation  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  could  exist  in  a  great  and  rich  land  like 
England,  we  find  reflected  throughout  his  poetry.  In 
the  following  lines,  that  remind  us  of  Langland,  he  pro- 
tests the  organization  in  which  one  class  eats  its  bread 
in  the  toil  of  another's  brow: 

"Those  gilded  flies, 
That  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
Fatten  on  its  corruption!  —  what  are  they?  — 
The  drones  of  the  community;  they  feed 
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On  the  mechanics  labor;  the  starved  hind 

For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 

Its  unshared  harvests;  and  yon  squalid  form, 

Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 

A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine, 

Drags  out  in  labor  a  protracted  death, 

To  glut  their  grandeur;  many  faint  with  toil, 

That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woes  of  sloth. 

Whence  thinkest  thou,  kings  and  parasites  arose? 

Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones  who  heap 

Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury 

On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 

Their  daily  bread."1 

One  of  Shelley's  mobt  interesting  works  is  an  unfin- 
ished drama,  Charles  I.      The  poet  quite  evidently  sees 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  a  parallel  to  conditions  in 
his  own  day.      The  citizens  who  stand  watching  the  pro- 
cession of  the  royal  Stuart,  might  well  have  been  voicing 
the  bitterness  of  the  English  laborers  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.      A6  the  great  pageant  passes,  one 
onlooker  says  to  another, 
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"Ay,  there  they  are  — 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  nodes,  patentees, 
Monopolists,  and  stewards  of  this  poor  farm, 
On  whose  lean  eheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows. 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  stripe  the  houseless 

orphan, 

Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  —  unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withal. 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 
The  tithe  that  will  support  them,  till  they 

crawl 

Back  to  her  hard  cold  bosom.      Here  is  health 
Followed  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame, 
waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want, 
And  England's  sin  by  England's  punishment. m1 

The  famous  Song^f  the  Men  of  England  is  the  finest 
expression  of  Shelley's  indignation  at  the  injustices  of 
the  old  feudal  order.      He  writes, 
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"Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  you  low? 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear? 

"Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat  «*-  nay,  drink  your  blood?  „  .  » 

"The  seed  you  sow,  another  reaps; 
The  wealth  ye  find,  another  keeps; 
The  robes  ye  weave,  another  wears; 
The  arms  ye  forge,  another  bears0 

"Sow  seed  —  out  let  no  tyrant  reap; 
Find  wealth  —  let  no  imposter  heap; 
Weave  robes  —  let  not  the  idle  wear; 
Forge  arms  —  in  your  defense  to  bear." 

The  6ong  ends  in  an  expression  of  contempt  for  a 
people  who  lie  down  under  such  tyranny  and  wrong« 
Shelley  sees  the  laborer  caught  in  a  vicious 


circle  of  poverty  and  toil,  and  barred  from  all  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  talents  or  improve  his  condition. 
In  lines  that  show  the  influence  of  Gray,  he  writes, 

"The  iron  rod  of  penury  still  compels 
Her  wretched  slave  to  bow  the  knee  to  wealth.  .  . 
How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  by, 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart, 
In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care! 
How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compelled 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail!" 

The  sacrifice  of  the  negro  on  the  altar  of  industry 
also  arouses  Shelley's  indignation.      Of  the  slave,  he 
says , 

M  —  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  their 

gold, 

And  dragged  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sound 
Of  the  fle6h-raangling  scourge,  he  does  the  work 
Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth."1 
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That  Shelley  supported  the  eighteenth-century 
philosophy,  that  the  increasing  wealth  of  a  nation 
spells  the  ruin  of  her  people,  is  evidenced  by  such  pas- 
sages a6  the  following: 

MThe  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 
Yields  to  the  wealth  of  nations;  that  which  lifts 
His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride 
Is  bartered  for  the  poison  of  his  soul, 
The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  towering  hopes 
Blighting  all  prospect  but  of  selfish  gain,.  „  .  « 
Leaves  nothing  out  the  sordid  lust  of  self, 
The  grovelling  hope  of  interest  and  gold,  o  «  <> 

And  statesmen  boast 

Of  wealth!"1 

Commerce,  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  enshrinement 
of  the  golden  calf,  he  inveighs  against  in  the  familiar 
lines , 

"Hence  commerce  springs,  the  venal  interchange 
Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield, 
Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  want  demand, 
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And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply 

From  the  full  fountain  of  its  boundless  love, 

Forever  stifled,  drained,  and  tainted  now.  „  „  . 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 

The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power, 

Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  it  gold 

Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great.  „  .  • 

Gold  is  a  living  god  and  rules  in  scorn 

All  earthly  things  but  virtueertl 

Like  Coleridge  and  Southey,  Shelley  sees  in  the 
long-continued  wars  by  which  England  spread  her  power 
and  glory,  the  greatest  cause  of  the  misery  of  her 
people,  and  he  protests  against  the  wickedness  of  making 
man  a  pawn  in  this  royal  game»      Picturing  a  great  war- 
making  king,  he  writes, 

"from  his  cabinet 
These  puppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at  will, 
Even  as  the  slaves  by  force  or  famine  driven 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery; 
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Hardened  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear 
Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine, 
Mere  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of  trade, 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of 

wealth. * 

In  many  places  he  describes  with  horrible  detail,  the 
ruin,  the  famine,  the  pestilence,  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  war.      And  questioning 

"When  will  the  sun  smile  on  the  bloodless  field?" 

he  answers, 

"Not  whilst  6ome  King  in  cold  ambition's  dreams, 
Plans  for  the  field  of  death  his  plodding  schemes, 
And  one  frail  mortal's  mandate  governs  alio" 

In  the  opening  stanza  of  Falsehood  and  Vice,  Shelley 
epitomizes  the  Europe  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
as  follows : 

"Whilst  monarchs  laughed  upon  their  thrones 
To  hear  a  famished  nation's  groans, 

1  Queen  Mab:  V. 
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And  hugged  the  wealth  won  from  the  woe 
That  makes  its  eyes  and  veins  o* erf low,  — 
Those  thrones,  high  built  upon  the  heaps 
Of  bones  where  frenzied  Famine  sleeps, 
Where  slavery  wields  her  scourge  of  iron, 
Red  with  mankind's  unheeded  gore, 
And  war's  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ, 
Mingling  with  shrieks  a  drunken  roar, 
High  raised  above  the  unhappy  land-1' 

Liberty,  whicn  he  names  the  "divine" ,  he  extols 
as  an  individual,  a6  well  as  a  national,  ideal.  He 
believes 

"The  boundless  universe 
Becomes  a  cell  too  narrow  for  the  soul 
That  owns  no  master* H^ 

The  remarkable  personality  of  hie  wife  was  undoubt- 
edly one  cause  for  his  espousal  of  the  rights  of  woman. 
In  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  which  has  been  called  an  epic 
of  womanhood,  we  find  the  very  modern  thought  that 
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"Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet 
Till,  free  and  equal,  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace." 

Of  Cythna* s  influence,  Shelley  writes, 

"Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 
To  woman  outraged  and  polluted  long, 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  -"each 
For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while  armed 

wrong 

Trembles  before  her  look." 

The  political  unre6t  throughout  Europe  in  this 
period,  we  see  reflected  in  the  Ode  to  Li be rty  and 
zne  Ode  to  Naples  which  were  inspired  by  the  attempts 
of  Spain  and  Italy  to  obtain  national  independence. 
Prefixing  to  the  Ode  to  Liberty.  Byron's  lines, 

"Yet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  flying, 
Streams  like  a  thunder  storm  against  the  wind", 

Shelley  traces,  through  the  annals  of  history,  famous 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  Liberty's  cause,  but 
of  his  native  land  he  records 

"England  yet  sleeps*" 
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The  anti-aonarchical  epirit  is  strong  in  Shelley. 
Even  in  one  of  his  boyish  attempts  at  poetry,  we  find 
him  writing, 

"I  pondered  on  the  woes  of  lost  mankind, 
I  pondered  on  the  ceaseless  rage  of  kings. 

The  kings  of  the  world  he  believes  are  "leagued  against 
the  rights  of  man,"  and  he  gives  such  unflattering  pic- 
tures of  royalty  as 

"The  King  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst 
a  slave 

Even  to  the  basest  appetites  —  that  man 
Heeds  not  the  shriek    of  penury;  he  smiles 
At  the  deep  curses  which  the  destitute 
Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 
Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands 
groan  " 

In  the  Ode  to  Liberty  he  cries, 

"Oh,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  King  into  the  dust  I" 

^  Fragment  -  Juvenalia. 
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and  he  predicts  the  passing  of  monarchy  as  an  event  that 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  for 

«  when  reasons  voice 

Loud  as  the  voice  of  natuTe ,  shall  have  waked 
The  nations;  and  mankind  perceives  that  vice 
Is  discord,  war,  and  misery;  that  virtue 
Is  peace,  and  happiness,  and  harmony, 
When  a  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 
The  playthings  of  its  childhood;  kingly  glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzlej  its  authority 
Will  silently  pass  by;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall, 
Fast  falling  to  decay, m1 

Like  Burns  and  Byron,  Shelley  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  into  the  plainest  English  his  opinion  of  the 
unfortunate  George  III  or  the  despicable  George  IV. 
The  most  famous  of  Shelley's  political  poems  is  his 
Sonnet:    England  in  1819.  which  begins, 

"An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised,  and  dying  king, 
Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who  flow 
Through  public  scorn,  —  mud  from  a  muddy  spring, - 
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Rulers  who  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  know, 

But  leech-like  to  their  fainting  country  cling." 

The  burlesque,  in  which  Byron  was  so  successful,  was 
not  Shelley's  metier,  yet  two  rather  notable  poems  in 
criticism  of  the  political  situation  in  England,  take 
this  form.      Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Swellf oot  the  Tyrant 
imitates  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  the  chorus  being 
supplied  in  this  case  by  the  grunting  of  pigs.  Explain- 
ing the  occasion  of  the  drama,  Mrs.  Shelley  writes, 
"This  was  the  period  of  Queen  Caroline's  landing  in 
England,  ana  the  struggles  made  by  George  IV  to  get 
rid  of  her  claims;  which  failing,  Lord  Castlereagh  .  .  • 
demanded  in  the  King's  name,  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  into  his  wife's  conduct-      These  circum- 
stances were  the  theme  of  all  conversation  among  the 
English."      The  characters  in  the  farce  are  drawn  in 
bitter  ridicule  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
the  work,  although  published  in  England  anonymously, 
was  quickly  suppressed.      The  opening  scene  of  the  drama 
presents  the  king  worshiping,  in  a  magnificent  temple, 
before  the  altar  of  Faraine^to  whom  he  offers  thanks 
for  the  splendor  of  his  raiment,  the  lavishness  of 
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hie  feasts.      The  monarch  is  described  in  such  lines 
as 

"the  kingly  paunch 
Swells  like  a  sail  before  a  favoring  breeze," 

and 

"his  untroubled  brain, 
That  point,  the  emblem  of  a  pointless  nothing." 

The  play  ends  with  the  metamorphosis  of  the  king 
and  hie  ministers  into  foxes,  wolves,  badgers,  and  the 
like,  —  each  being  changed  into  the  "filthy"  animal 
which  he  most  resembled.      The  work  was  suppressed, 
but  the  author,  well  out  of  reach  of  English  law, 
could  not  be  suppreeeed. 

In  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  aleo  a  burlesque,  George  IV 
is  again  the  target  for  Shelley* s  ridicule.      The  scene 
of  the  poem  is  in  Hell,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

"Hell  is  a  city  much  like  London, 

A  populous  and  a  smoky  city; 
There  are  all  sorts  of  people  undone, 
And  there  is  little  or  no  fun  done, 

Small  justice  shown  and  still  lees  pity." 
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The  ruler  of  this  city  so  like  London  is  also  pictured: 

"The  Devil  was  no  uncommon  creature, 

A  leaden-witted  thief  —  just  huddled 
Out  of  the  dross  and  scum  of  nature; 
A  toad-like  lump  of  limb  and  feature, 

With  mind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  muddled. 

MHe  was  that  heavy,  dull,  cold  thing 
The  spirit  of  evil  well  may  be, 
A  drone  too  base  to  have  a  sting, 
Who  gluts  and  grimes  his  lazy  wing 
And  calls  lust,  luxury." 

The  description,  any  line  of  which  could  convict  the 
poet  of  lese  majeste,  continues  at  length,  growing 
more  and  more  personal. 

Another  poem,  which  holds  up  the  entire  English 
government  to  the  scorn  of  the  world.,  is  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy  writ ten  on  the  occasion  of  the  Massacre  of 
Peterloo  in  1819.      All  the  great  manufacturing  cities 
had  been  holding  monster  meetings  to  protest  their 
lack  of  Parliamentary  representation.      One  of  these 
meetings,  in  St.  Peter's  Fields,  Manchester,  had  de- 
veloped into  a  riot  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 


the  orator  of  the  day,  and  many  were  killed  and  injured. 
Shelley's  poem  reflects  not  only  this  event  and  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  which  caused  it,  but  also  suggests 
a  remedy.      Responsibility  for  the  situation  is  laid 
directly  at  the  door  of  the  government.      Of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  prime  minister,  he  writes, 

MI  met  Murder  on  the  way  — 
He  had  a  mask  like  Castle reagh  — 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim; 
Seven  bloodhounds  followed  him. 

"All  were  fat,  and  well  they  might 
Be  in  admirable  plight, 
For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew." 

Lord  Eldon,  the  chancellor,  is  next  pictured. 

"Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 
Like  Eldon,  an  ermined  gown; 
His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Turned  to  mill  stones  as  they  fell. 

"And  the  little  children,  who 
Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro 
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Thinking  every  tear  a  gem, 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them." 

Other  ministers  follow  in  ghastly  procession,  and  last 
comes  Anarchy  as  the  figure  of  Church,  Monarchy,  and 
Law. 

MLa8t  came  Anarchy;  he  rode 
On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood; 
He  was  pale,  even  to  the  lips, 
Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse. 

"And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown 
And  in  his  grasp  a  scepter  shone; 
And  on  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw 
*  I  am  God,  and  King,  and  Law. 1 w 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Freedom,  Shelley  asks, 

"What  art  thou,  Freedom?" 

In  answering  this  question,  he  shows  that  freedom  is 
the  very  essence  of  life. 

"For  the  laborer,  thou  art  bread, 
And  a  comely  table  spread, 
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From  his  daily  labor  come 
To  a  neat  and  happy  home. 

"Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food, 
For  the  trampled  multitude 
No  — •  in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be 
As  in  England  now  we  see.  „  . 

MThou  art  justice  —     ne'er  for  gold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold, 
As  laws  are  in  England  —  thou 
Shield' st  alike  the  high  and  low. 

"Thou  art  peace  —  never  by  thee 
Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be, 
As  tyrants  wasted  them,  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Gaul." 

In  simple  and  beautiful  verses  he  further  defines  liberty 
as  wisdom,  and  love,  and  happiness,  showing  how  in  a 
free  country  all  share  alike  the  treasures  of  science, 
poetry, and  thought. 


Then  Shelley  develops  hie  theory  of  peaceful  resis- 
tance.     Unalterably  opposed  to  bloodshed,  he  supports 
strongly  the  doctrine  of  "necessity",  the  belief  that 
right  would  triumph  over  wrong  if  man  would  but  will 
that  it  should.      A  few  stanzas  will  serve  to  suggest 
hie  advice  to  the  people  of  England.      He  says, 

"Let  a  great  Assembly  be 
Of  the  fearless  and  the  free, 
On  some  spot  of  English  ground 
Where  the  plains  stretch  wide  around  •  .  . 

"From  the  corners  uttermost 
Of  the  bounds  of  English  coast; 
From  every  hut,  village,  and  town, 
Where  those  who  live  and  suffer,  moan 
For  other* s  misery  or  their  own  .  .  . 

"Let  a  vast  Assembly  be, 
And  with  great  solemnity, 
Declare  with  measured  words,  that  ye 
Are,  as  God  made  ye,  free.  .  . 

"Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number  — 
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Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you  — 
Ye  are  many  — »  they  are  few! " 

There  are  many  other  fine  stanzas,  all  of  them  a  stir- 
ring challenge  to  the  English  people  to  rise  up  against 
their  oppressors  and,  by  might  of  nuraoers,  conquer. 

With  the  American  Revolution  Shelley  was  in  com- 
plete sympathy,  one  of  his  earliest  poems  being  entitled 
To  the  Republicans  of  North  America.        It  begins , 

"Brothers!  between  you  and  me 

Whirlwinds  sweep  and  billows  roar: 
Yet  in  spirit  oft  I  see 

On  thy  wild  and  winding  shore, 
Freedom's  bloodless  banners  wave,  — 
Feel  the  pulses  of  the  brave 
Unextinguisht  in  the  grave,  — 

See  them  drenched  in  sacred  gore,  — 
Catch  the  warrior's  gasping  breath 
Murmuring,  'Liberty  or  Death'. ,M 

In  The  Revolt  of  Islam  he  pays  the  following  fine  tribut 
to  America: 
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"There  ie  a  people  mighty  In  its  youth, 

A  land  beyond  the  oceans  of  the  west,  „.«. 
That  land  is  like  an  eagle  whose  young  gaze 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden 
plume 

Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sunrise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapt  in 
gloom; 

An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made, 

Great  People  I    As  the  sands  shalt  thou 
become , 

Thy  growth  is  swift  as  morn  when  night  must  fade; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath 

thy  shade . " 

The  whole  history  of  the  French  Revolution  can  be 
traced  through  Shelley's  poetry.      The  first  bright  hopes 
of  mankind  are  recorded  in  such  stanzas  as y 

"When  first  the  living  blood  through  all  these 

veins 

Kindled  a  thought  in  sense,  great  France 
sprang  forth 


And  seized,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderous  chains 
Which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
I  saw  and  started  from  my  cottage-hearth, 

And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless  gladness 
Shrieked,  till  they  caught  immeasurable 

mirth 

And  laughed  in  light  and  music. 

In  the  Ode  to  Liberty  the  wild  excesses  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  Napoleon1 s  ri6e  and  fall  are  described. 
Shelley  believed  that  although  Napoleon  became  an 
"anarch14  of  bewildered  power,  yet  as  a  man  of  the 
people,  who  rose  up  against  hereditary  despots,  hiB 
name  will  ever  be  a  warning  to  tyranny.      Witness  the 
lines , 

"He,  by  the  past  pursued 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unforgotten  hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare    victor  kings  in  their  an- 
cestral towers." 

The  failure  of  the  Revolution  to  oring  a  golden  age  of 
peace  and  freedom  to  earth  is  reflected  in  a  stanza  in 
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Rosalind  and  Helen. 

Alast    all  hope  is  buried  now. 

But  then,  men  dreamed  the  aged  earth 

Wa6  laboring  in  that  mighty  birth, 

Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 

Had  aye  forseen  —  the  happy  age 

When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below, 

Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men. 

Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 

Is  wanting  to  fulfil. " 

In  these  last  two  lines  we  see  expressed  again  the  idea 
underlying  The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  that  man  could  break 
the  fetters  of  oppression  if  only  he  would.  That 
Shelley  did  not  wholly  despair  because  of  events  in 
France  is  evidenced  by  this  stanza  in  The  Revolt  of  Is- 
lam. 

"When  the  last  hope  of  trampled  France  had 

failed, 

Like  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory, 

From  visions  of  despair  I  rose,  and  6caled 

The  peak  of  an  aerial  promontory 

Whose  caverned  base  with  the  vext  surge  was 
hoary, 
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And  saw  the  golden  dawn  break  forth,  and 
waken 

Each  cloud  and  every  wave." 

For  Wordsworth's  defection,  Shelley,  like  Byron,  has 
the  bitterest  contempt .      The  burlesque  poem,  Peter  Bell 
the  Third,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  occas- 
ioned by  Wordsworth's  change  of  attitude »      In  the  lines, 

HThe  devil  was  in  it  —  he  had  bought 
Peter  for  half-a-crown," 

Shelley  suggests  Browning's  "handful-of~silver"  charge. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  describe  at  length  the  "strange  and 
horrid  curse"  which  was  visited  on  Wordsworth  for  his 
treason  — 

"Peter  was  dull  —  he  was  at  first 

Dull  —  oh,  so  dull  —  so  very  dull? 
Whether  he  talkt,  wrote,  or  rehearst  — 
Still  with  this  dulness  was  he  cursed  — 

Dull  —  beyond  all  conception  —  dull»  .  . 

"And  worse  and  worse,  the  drowsy  curse 

Yawned  in  him,  till  it  grew  a  pest  — 
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A  wide  contagious  atmosphere 
Creeping  like  cold  through  all  things  near, 
A  power  to  infect  and  to  infest." 

Wordsworth  lived  for  thirty  years  after  Shelley  wrote 
these  lines,  and  judging  by  the  work  of  these  years,  we 
conclude  that  the  curse  was  never  lifted. 

Of  Coleridge,  whom  he  terms  a  "mighty  poet"  and  a 
" subtle-souled  psychologist,"  Shelley  says 

"This  was  a  man  who  might  have  turned 

Hell  into  Heaven  —  and  so  in  gladness 

A  heaven  unto  himself  have  earned; 

But  he  in  shadows  undiscerned 

Trusted  —  and  damned  himself  to  madness." 

The  pantisocracy  does  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Shelley.  In 
Charles  I,  the  court  fool  reports  to  the  king  the  intend- 
ed departure  of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell  for  the  new 
world,  where  they  plan  to  found  a  commonwealth,  "gynae- 
cocoenic  and  pantisocratic , H  words  very  puzzling  to  the 
royal  Stuart. 

Shelley's  name  lives  today  in  the  history  of  demo- 
cracy largely  because  of  his  idealistic,  impractical 


dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  and  of  a  Golden 
Age  of  Lovec        Here  Shelley  ie  like  Blake,  but  Blake 
was  a  mere  dreamer  lost  in  a  mist  of  visions,  while 
Shelley  tried  to  plan  to  make  the  dream  a  reality.  Al- 
though his  poetry  is  often  vaguely  visionary,  his  prose 
writings  contain  very  definite  ideas  for  reform. 

No  phase  of  the  -teachings  of  the  French  philosophers 
is  so  strongly  emphasized  by  Shelley  as  the  theory  that 
the  institutions  developed  by  civilization  are  the  cause 
of  man1 s  oppression  and  degradation.      Most  of  his  longer 
poems,  Queen  Mab .  The  Revolt  of  Islam »  and  Hellas .  are 
inspired  by  this  revolutionary  principle,  and  are  full  of 
passionate  invective  against  church,  state,  and  society,— 
prelates,  kings,  and  nobles,  —  the  fetters  of  supersti- 
tion, the  despotism  of  law,  the  tyranny  of  custom,  with 
no  realization  of  the  historical  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion or  what  it  had  accomplished  for  nan. 

But  conditions _in  this  period  were  so  bad,  that 
wild  radical  outbursts  found  eager  readers.      Queen  Mab . 
which  was  written  and  puolished  privately  when  Shelley 
was  but  twenty,  was  later  reprinted  many  times,  both 
officially  and  unofficially.      William  Sharp,  in  his 
life  of  Shelley,  comments  on  the  fact  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England.  It 
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has  been,  he  Bays,  the  most  widely  read  of  all  Shelley's 
poems  and  has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
working  classes,1      Stopford  Brooke,  in  hie  Inaugural 
Address  to  the  Shelley  Society,  takes  much  the  same  atti- 
tude ,  stating  that  as  the  laboring  people,  —  the  poor, 
the  overworked,  the  oppressed, — came  to  understand  the 
ideas  that  moved  them,  they  found  in  Shelley  "their 
poet,  perhaps  their  priest* 1,2 

In  Queen  Mab,  Shelley  looks  back  to  the  innocence 
and  happiness  of  primitive  man,  and  the  central  idea 
is  the  recurrence  of  the  original  Golden  Age.  He 
traces,  in  a  Rousseau-like  way,  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions, and  the  poem  is  full  of  such  wild  diatribes 
as 

"Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human 

flower 

Even  in  its  tender  bud;  their  influence  darts 
Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society** 


Life  of  Shelley:     p.  112. 
Studies  in  Poetry:    p.  138-9. 
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The  great  lyrical  drama,  Prometheus  Unbound . 
is  the  finest  expression  of  Shelley* s  revolutionary 
enthusiasm,  and  his  dream  of  a  happier  day  for  suffer- 
ing humanity.      The  drama  presents,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  myth,  the  entire  creed  of  his  social  and  political 
philosophy.      Prometheus,  —  noble,  patient,  tortured 
Humanity,  —  is  chained  by  Jove,  —  Institutions;  in 
time  Demogorpon,  — «  Necessity,  overthrows  Jove  and  re- 
leases Prometheus,  who  then  marries  Asia,  the  spirit  of 
love.      The  Earth  and  the  Moon  sing  a  triumphal  song 
of  the  new  race  who  will  people  the  earth,  —  a  race 
who  will  live  in  true  brotherhood  ruled  by  the  great 
laws  of  Liberty,  Hope,  Truth,  and  Love,  for  man  will 
be 

—  Mone  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul, 
Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control, 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers 
to  the  sea.H 

Prometheus  Unbound  is  representative  of  Shelley* 6 
special  poetic  genius,  its  message  being  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  myth,  and  expressed  with  a  wealth  of 
imagery  which  gives  the  drama  a  sort  of  Apocalyptic 


splendor.      Although  it  is  immature  in  philosophy  and 
tinged  with  the  popular  misconceptions  of  the  day,  its 
nobility  of  mood,  its  Utopian  hopes,  its  serious  purpose 
to  help  humanity,  make  it  a  great  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  this  second  period  of  revolt, 

Shelley  died  in  1822  and  Byron  in  1824.  Although 
democracy  did  not  gain  its  first  tangible  triumph  until 
1832,  these  two  young  radicals  had  undoubtedly  helped 
to  force  upon  men's  minds  the  necessity  for  reform. 
Their  poetry  was  an  influence  which,  coupled  with  the 
intolerable  social  and  political  conditions,  broke  down 
at  last  the  iron  bars  of  the  past. 


Chapter  VII 


Conclusion 

With  Byron  and  Shelley  ended  the  long  line  of  great 
poets  beginning  with  Thomson,  who,  in  an  aristocratic 
world,  saw  visions  of  a  happier  day,  and  in  whose  work  we 
can  trace  through  a  century  the  course  of  democracy,  until 
in  1832  it  achieved  some  measure  of  realization. 

We  have  shown  that  these  poets  influenced  the  his- 
tory of  democracy  by  making  the  world  understand  that  the 
wrongs  of  the  lower  classes  must  be  recognized  and  their 
rights  established.      Each  worked  in  his  own  distinctly 
individual  way;     the  appealing  sentimentality  of  Goldsmith 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  convincing  realism  of  Crabbe, 
as  is  the  scholarly  idealism  of  Gray  to  the  bitter,  often 
coarse,  satire  of  Byron, —  but  they  all  served  the  same 
purpose . 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  these  poets  from  an- 
other, an  opposite,  point  of  view.      They  served  Democracy 
it  is  true.      Did  Democracy  serve  them?      In  other  words, 
how  much  of  their  fame  rests  upon  their  vital  interest  in 
the  social  and  political  problems  of  their  day?  Their 


contemporaries  read  them  because  they  dealt  with  current 
problems.      But  what  has  kept  their  work  alive?      We  must 
conclude  that  in  some  cases  their  survival  is  solely  be- 
cause of  their  human  appeal;     in  other  cases  it  is  also 
because  they  have  minted  the  pure  gold  of  poetry. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  Thomson  is  known  only  for 
his  portrayals  of  humble  folk  against  a  background  of 
simple  rural  scenes.      Gray  is  remembered  because  he  wrote 
"the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  and  Goldsmith 
too  is  the  poet  of  one  poem,--  a  paean  to  "sweet  Auburn." 
Crabbe  deliberately  dedicated  himself,  not  to  the  muse  of 
poetry,  but  to  the  "god  of  things  as  they  are."  Cowper 
is  almost  forgotten,  except  for  a  passage  like  his  great 
appeal  for  the  slave.      Blake* s  mysticism  and  symbolic 
art  still  interest  the  world,  but  they  were  inspired  by 
and  express  his  devotion  to  the  revolutionary  ideals. 
And  Burns?      Of  these  eighteenth-century  poets  he  alone 
has  a  fame  independent  of  social  and  political  questions. 
Yet  as  long  as  his  songs  live,  so  too  will  his  great 
classics  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  "Scots, 
wha  hae  wi1  Wallace  bled,"  and  "A  man's  a  man  for  a* 
that . " 

Wordsworth  is  always  thought  of  in  connection  with 
the  "back-to-nature"  philosophy  of  the  early-nineteenth 
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century  and  his  poetry  of  simple  country  life.  Indeed, 
the  Lake  Poets  as  a  group,  in  spite  of  their  later  con- 
servatism,    are  inalterably  associated  with  revolutionary 
sympathies  and  the  dawn  of  democracy.      Coleridge,  it  is 
true,  has  a  fame  apart  from  political  questions,  but 
Southey  is  now  almost  forgotten    except  for  the  pantiso- 
cratic  plan.      Like  Coleridge,  Shelley  has  claims  to 
immortality  independent  of  time  or  place,  yet  much  of  his 
finest  work  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  he 
and  Byron  are  always  termed  "the  younger  radicals." 

All  in  all,  these  poets  owe  their  permanent  place 
in  English  literature,  in  large  measure,  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  democratic  movement. 

In  his  Victorian  Age  in  Literature ,  Chesterton 
refers  to  a  statement  that  the  most  important  event  in 
English  history  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  took  place 
in  France.      In  his  paradoxical  way  he  adds  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  important  event  in  English  history 
never  took  place  at  all, —  that  is,  a  revolution  on  the 
lines  of  the  French  Revolution;  that  although  England 
was  full  of  revolutionary  ideas,  the  spirit  of  revolt 
expressed  itself  in  literary  form  not  in  bloodshed;  that 
whereas  in  France  men  did,  in  England  they  wrote. 

Through  agitation  then,  not  war,  the  Great  Reform 


Bill  was  accomplished  in  1832 •      But  this  was  only  the 
first  step.      It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  Victorian 
literature  the  further  struggles  of  democracy.      The  re- 
formed parliament  concerned  itself  immediately  with  human- 
itarian legislation,  for  which  the  need  was  desperate. 
All  the  social  problems  arising  from  the  great  changes  in 
industrial  and  political  conditions  absorbed  the  litera- 
ture, both  prose  and  poetry.      After  the  deaths  of  Shelley 
and  Byron  there  occurred  a  sort  of  literary  interregnum, 
and  the  new  poetry,  when  it  appeared,  reflected  the  cur- 
rent interest  in  legislation  for  the  betterment  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  need  of  adequate  labor  laws  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  is  expressed  in  such  poems  as 
Hood's  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  and  Mrs,  Browning1 s  The  Cry 
of  the  Children.        The  Song  of  the  Shirt  is  a  very  simple 
poem,  but  it  proved  to  be  of  such  universal  appeal  that  it 
was  reprinted  in  journals  throughout  England  and  even 
sung  on  the  streets  of  London.      The  following  lines  will 
serve  to  illustrate  its  tone  of  passionate  indignation: 

"Oh,  men,  with  Sisters  dear! 

Oh,  men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives'. 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 


But  human  creatures'  lives'. 
Stitch  stitch  stitch , 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 


0  God I  that  bread  should  be  so  dear 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I" 

The  Corn  Law  agitation  produced  its  own  particular  poet, 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  whose  work,  although  largely  forgotten 
now,  played  an  important  part  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1846.      The  nature  of  his  passionate  utterances 
may  be  illustrated  by  these  lines  from  The  Jacob inT s 
Prayer: 

"Avenge  the  plunder 'd  poor,  0  Lord'. 
But  not  with  fire,  not  with  sword, 
Not  as  at  Peterloo  they  died, 
Beneath  the  hoofs  of  coward  pride. 
Avenge  our  rags,  our  chains,  our  sighs, 
The  famine  in  our  children* s  eyes  I 
But  not  with  sword —  no,  not  with  fire 
Chastise  Thou  Britain* s  locustry! 
Lord,  let  them  feel  Thy  heavier  ire; 
Wnip  them,  0  Lord!  with  poverty!" 
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The  Chartist  movement,  too,  produced  poet  champions, 
hut  their  poetry  has  largely  passed  into  oblivion. 
Later,  Socialism  found  expression  in  the  work  of  William 
Morris  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

As  democracy  strengthened,  and  suffrage  became 
further  extended  in  the  legislation  of  1866  and  1884,  we 
note  in  some  of  the  greater  Victorian  writers  a  fear  of 
"undisciplined,  ignorant  numbers."      The  radicalism  of 
Tennyson1 s  youth,  when  he  and  his  university  friends 
under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  discussed, 
with  liberal  sympathies,  all  current  questions,  passed 
into  distinct  conservatism;    and  Carlyle  was,  of  course, 
frankly  aristocratic  in  his  political  philosophy. 

But  in  spite  of  their  tendency  to  fear  that  too 
much  political  power  might  eventually  be  obtained  by  the 
lower  classes,  the  Victorian  writers  were  intensely  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  social  betterment,  and  because 
they  dealt  "righteously  and  unsparingly"  with  all  these 
questions,    Quiller-Couch  cries  honor  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  "they  let  light  in  upon  dark  places,  not  only  revealing 
them  to  public  conscience,  but  better  still  and  better 
far,  conveying  light  and  waking  eyesight  in  the  victims 
themselves."  ^ 

1  Charles  Dickens  and  Other  Victorians,  p.  176 

The  Victorian  Age  witnessed  steady  progress  toward 
the  attainment  of  popular  government,  and  in  our  own  day 
age-old  thrones  totter  and  fall.      Yet  the  Golden  Age  of 
Democracy  still  lies  in  the  future,  and  poets  still  dream 
of  Utopia. 

" .   .    a  manfs  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 
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Chapter  VIII 
Summary 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the  rise 
of  democracy  in  England  and  seen  how  the  democratic 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
was  expressed  in  the  work  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
period . 

Briefly  summarized,  the  political  history  of  England 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods:-  first,  the  long  rule 
of  royal  autocracy  extending  from  early  feudal  days  to 
the  Bloodless  Revolution  of  1688;  second,  the  rule  of  an 
aristocratic  parliament  from  1688  to  1832;  third,  the 
rule  of  a  democratic  parliament  from  1832  on. 

In  the  long  period  up  to  1688,  when  aristocracy 
struggled  with  royal  autocracy,  the  lower  classes  were 
unknown  and  unnoticed.      Poetry  did  not  concern  itself 
with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  peasantry,  and  with 
the  exception  of  popular  doggerel,  Langland*s  Piers  the 
Plowman  was  the  one  appeal  for  the  common  people. 

In  the  period  from  1688  to  1832, -our  special  field 
of  study,-  came  the  contest  for  power  between  democracy 
and  aristocracy.      The  final  triumph  of  democracy  result- 
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ed  from  two  distinct  factors: -(1)  revolt  against  intolerable 
social  and  political  conditions;  (2)   the  development  of 
theories  of  government  based  on  the  "rights  of  man." 

During  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies the  lower  classes  in  England  sank  to  a  state  of 
untold  misery:  the  Agrarian  and  Industrial  Revolutions 
depopulated  rural  England  and  massed  the  people  in  the 
slums  of  great  manufacturing  cities;     the  lower  classes 
had  no  share  in  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nation;  politi- 
cally they  were  not  represented.      Moreover,  the  Hanoverian 
sovereigns  lacked  utterly  the  ability  to  rule,  or  to  gain 
the  respect  of  their  people;  and  the  government  was  simply 
a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Meanwhile,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Rousseau, 
democratic  theories  began  to  take  definite  form.  The 
essential  equality  of  all  men,  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
the  importance  to  a  nation  of  the  laboring  people,  the  in- 
justices of  class  distinctions,  the  right  of  the  governed 
to  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  the  responsibility  of 

the  rulers  to  those  ruled,  became  problems  of  paramount 
interest.      Many  fallacious  theories  gained  widespread 
credence,  such  as  the  innocence  of  primitive  man,  rustic 
virtue,  the  destructive  influence  of  wealth  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  and  the  accountability  of  the  institutions 
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of  society  for  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  man. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  common  people  found  a 
place  in  literature,  and  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  poetry  concerned  itself  with 
the  lower  classes,  and  with  all  the  problems  centering 
around  the  ideals  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity, 
The  poets  whose  works  revealed  the  new  democratic  spirit 
were  James  Thomson,  Thomas  Gray,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith 
in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  later  years  of 
the  same  century,  George  Crabbe,  William  Cowper,  William 
Blake,  and  Robert  Burns;  the  Lake  Poets  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  then  the  two  young  radicals, 
Byron  and  Shelley.      The  earlier  poets  were  humanitarians, 
emphasizing  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  democracy; 
the  later  ones  were,  rather,  political  reformers^ con- 
cerned with  problems  of  government. 

Between  1726  and  1730  James  Thomson  published  The 
Seasons,  a  landmark  in  English  literature , because  it  was 
the  first  poem  to  take  its  themes  from  humble  life. 
Thomson's  portrayal  of  the  peasants  was  essentially  real- 
istic.     Although  he  emphasized  their  industry  and  con- 
tentment, he  showed,  too,  the  hardship  of  their  lives, 
and  he  made  a  plea  to  the  rich  for  pity  and  mercy. 
Twenty  years  later,  Gray*s  Elegy  appeared,  a  scholarly 
study  of  rural  life, pleasingly  idealized.      It  appealed 
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for  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes, 
that  all  men  are  essentially  equal,  and  that  differences 
arise  solely  from  differences  in  opportunity  and  environ- 
ment, the  accidents  of  chance.        Two  decades  later, 
Goldsmith,  with  a  sentimentally  beautiful  picture  of  peas- 
ant life,  strengthened  the  fallacy  of  rustic  virtue,  but 
strengthened,  too,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  poor. 

The  poets  of  the  next  group  were  strongly  humani- 
tarian.     Crabbe,  in  1784,  deliberately  contradicted 
Goldsmith's  picture  of  rural  peace  and  plenty,  with 
sordid  and  terrible  descriptions  of  the  vice  and  misery 
which  prevailed  everywhere  among  the  lower  classes.  He 
demanded  that  the  true  state  of  affairs  be  recognized, 
and  that  the  ruling  classes  accept  the  responsibility  of 
of  remedying  conditions.       Writing  at  the  same  time  as 
Crabbe,  Cowper  was  a  gentle  pleader  for  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed; with  none  of  the  stark  horror  of  Crabbe,  he, 
nevertheless,  showed  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the 
peasantry.      Blake,  taking  for  his  text,  universal  love 
and  mercy,  made  a  special  plea  for  childhood.  Burns, 
contrasting  the  life  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  passion- 
ately argued,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  the  question, 
"Why  should  ae  man  better  fare, and  a'  men  brithers?" 
Wordsworth,  the  outstanding  poet  of  humble  life,  did  not 

plead  the  cause  of  the  poor,  but  presented  a  noble  and 
dignified  picture  of  simple^  peasant  folk,  the  shepherd, 
the  herdsman,  the  farmer. 

On  the  problem  of  class  distinctions  there  was 
divided  opinion.      Crabbe  thought  them  necessary,-  "order 
requires  it,"  he  said;  and  Cowper,  still  fettered  by  the 
divine-right  idea,  believed  them  to  be  of  "God's  imposi- 
tion."     But  Goldsmith  and  Burns  recognized  them  as  arti- 
ficial and  of  human  origin,  something  "a  breath  can  make, 
as  a  breath  has  made."        Blake  would  have  swept  all  such 
distinctions  away  in  a  Golden  Age  of  absolute  freedom, 
and  Shelley,  too,  looked  forward  to  a  millennium  of  perfect 
brotherhood. 

The  change  of  England  from  an  agricultural  to  a  man- 
ufacturing country,  with  the  accompanying  shift  in  popula- 
tion and  the  many  consequent  social  evils,     was  first 
reflected  in  The  Deserted  Village ,  but  Goldsmith  failed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  rural  communities. 
The  misery  among  the  lower  classes,  as  a  result  of  this 
change,  formed  the  basis  of  Crabbe Ts  portrayals,  and  in 
The  Excursion  Vvordsworth  dealt  specifically  with  the 
problem. 

The  poets  emphasized  also  the  wealth  and  power  ac- 
cruing to  the  country  because  of  the  development  of 
manufacturing  and  commerce.      The  economic  fallacy  of  the 
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evil  influence  of  wealth  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  appear- 
ing first  in  Goldsmith,  was  continued  by  Cowper,  Burns, 
and  Shelley.      The  latter  was  especially  strong  in  his 
denunciation  of  commerce,  which  he  named  "the  venal  inter- 
change of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield." 

All  the  particular  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  day  were  discussed  in  the  poetry: - 

The  cause  of  childhood  was  championed  by  Thomson, 
who  made  a  plea  for  the  "claimant  children  dear,"  and  by 
Crabbe ,  Blake,  and  Wordsworth,  who  inveighed  against  the 
industrial  exploitation  of  children.      Wordsworth  strongly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation.     Appeals  were  made  also  for  adequate  care  of  the 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  sick. 

Thomson,  Crabbe,  Cowper,  and  Burns  all  argued  the 
need  of  prison  reform,  and  the  injustice  of  the  poor- 
debtor  system.      Recognition  v/as  given  to  the  noble  work 
of  Howard  and  other  philanthropists  in  this  field. 

The  slave  trade  was  attacked  again  and  again,  nota- 
bly by  Cowper  in  the  great  passage  beginning,  "Oh, for  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness ( "      From  Thomson  to  Shelley, 
practically  every  poet  protested  against  it,  and  the 
later  ones  paid  definite  tribute  to  the  devotion  of 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  to  the  abolition  eause. 
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The  political  problems  of  democracy,  also,  were  fre- 
quently treated.      Both  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  made  liberty 
the  theme  of  a  long  poem,  and  these  two  poets  distinguished 
very  clearly  between  liberty  and  license,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  they  advocated  liberty  bridled  by  law.  Blake, 
however,  carried  the  principle  of  freedom  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  and  lost  himself  in  a  chaotic  dream  of  abso- 
lute, unrestrained  freedom;  Shelley,  imbued  like  Blake, 
with  the  belief  that  the  established  orders  were  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  evils  of  society,    would  annihilate  them 
to    bring  upon  earth  a  millennium  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity.      Byron  was  preeminently  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  voiced  her  praise  in  many  memorable  lines. 

The  changing  attitude  toward  monarchy  is  another 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  democracy,  which  we  see  re- 
flected in  the  poetry.      Thomson  and  Goldsmith  discussed 
the  essential  nature  of  government,  and  Cowper  analyzed 
at  length  the  origin  and  development  of  monarchical  power, 
stressing  the  inevitable  evils  of  vesting  authority  in  one 
person,  and  then  strengthening  that  authority  by  establish- 
ing hereditary  descent.      The  later  poets  espoused  strong- 
ly the  idea  of  popular  government;     they  foresaw 


"the  people  having  a  strong  hand 


In  framing  their  own  laws;     whence  better  days 


The  dissatisfaction  with  monarchical  government  in 
general  was  intensified  "by  the  complete  inadequacy  of  the 
Hanoverian  kings.      The  long  visits  of  George  II  to  his 
native  land,  the  futility  and  insanity  of  George  III,  and 
the  utter  contemptibility  of  George  IV,  made  them  targets 
for  the  most  bitter  criticism.      Burns,  Byron,  and  Shelley 
were  absolutely  unrestrained  in  their  arraignment  of  the 
royal  family.      Burns fs  lines, 

"An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost, 
Who  know  them  best,  despise  them  most," 
indicate  the  general  attitude  toward  the  House  of  Hanover, 

The  widespread  system  of  political  corruption  is  re- 
flected by  definite  criticism  of  various  ministers.  The 
gentle  Cowper  was  aroused  to  indignation  by  the  impossibil- 
ity of  any  abatement  in  the  intemperance  evil,  because  from 
the  liquor  traffic  gold  flowed  innfor  ministers  to  sport 
away."       Even  the  "milk-white  hand"  of  the  parson  bore 
the  "smutch"  of  corruption. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  strengthening  spirit  of 
democracy  is  the  general  condemnation  of  war  as  the  "sport 
of  kings."      The  later  poets  were  especially  strong  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  long-continued  wars,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  Britain* s  glory,  had  drained  the  life-blood  of 
her  peasantry  and  placed  upon  the  poor  an  intolerable  bur- 
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den  of  taxation.      Both  Southey  and  Coleridge  placed  the 
responsibility  squarely  upon  Pitt,  the  Premier,  Accord- 
ing to  Coleridge,  the  weird  sisters , -Fire ,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter , -when  questioned  as  to  their  master,  whispered 
"in  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  low,  *  Letters  four  do  form  his 
name.T  rt       The  most  effective  expression,  in  English  lit- 
erature, of  the  wickedness  and  futility  of  war  is  Southey1 s 
simple,  little  poem,  After  Blenheim, 

The  American  Revolution  was  glorified,  and  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  colonists  honored  by  several  of  these  Eng- 
lish poets,      Blake,  Burns,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  all  show 
a  definite  knowledge  of  events  in  America.      Tribute  is 
paid  to  such  leaders  as  Franklin,    Hancock,  Warren,  and 
Patrick  Henry,  and  more  than  once  Washington  is  named  the 
ideal  figure  of  history. 

The  whole  story  of  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  England  can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  English 
poetry,  in  Wordsworth* s    The  Prelude,  Coleridge's  Ode  to 
France ,  and  in  various  stanzas  throughout  Shelley* s  work. 
The  earliest  reflection  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
France  is  in  Cowper's  famous  lines  on  the  Bastille,  which 
end 

"There* s  not  an  English  heart  that  v/ould  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  had  fallen  at  last." 
We  feel  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  young  English  idealists 
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in  their  hope  that  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  would 
soon  rule  the  world;  their  indignation  when  England  joined 
the  allies  against  France;  their  disillusionment  when 
Napoleon  turned  the  war  into  one  of  aggression. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  younger  radicals,  Byron  and 
Shelley,  we  read  the  history  of  the  second  generation  of 
revolt,  born  of  a  reaction  against  the  rigid  conservatism 
of  the  English  ruling  classes  in  the  years  following  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  indignation  at  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  classes.      The  apostasy  of  the 
Lake  Poets  to  the  great  cause  to  which  their  youth  was 
pledged,  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Byron  and  Shelley,  who, 
in  such  poems  as  Don  Juan  and  Peter  Bell  the  Third ,  held 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  up  to  the  scorn  of  the 
world. 

In  spite  of  contemporary  conditions^ all  these  poets 
were  hopeful  that  a  better  day  was  "coming  yet  for  a' 
that."      It  is  interesting  that  Thomson  and  Shelley,  a 
century  apart,  each  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  world 
would  be  ruled  by  an  "active  flood  of  universal  love." 
But  whereas  Shelley  dreamed  of  a  millennium,  Thomson  of- 
fered a  very  modern  program  of  reform.        In  his  nation- 
to  -be,  legislation  should  replace  war,  education  develop 
leadership,  labor  receive  its  just  recompense,  commerce  be 
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encouraged,  the  state  provide  for  the  old  and  the  infirm, 
and  the  liquor  evil  be  abolished. 

In  the  Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  subsequent 
humanitarian  legislation,  England  took  the  first  steps 
toward  the  realization  of  Thomson* s  "prospect"  of  a  century 
earlier.      Aristocratic  government  at  length  crumbled  to 
ruin  as  a  result  of  the  slow,  steady  attrition  of  two  prin- 
cipal forces:-  (1)  widespread  revolt  against  intolerable 
social  and  political  conditions;  (2)  growing  strength  of 
popular  understanding  and  demands  as  to  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.      We  have  seen  these  two 
forces  find  expression  in  the  poetry  of  a  century,-  at 
first,  in  appeals  to  the  ruling  classes  for  mercy  and  just- 
ice to  the  poor;  and  then,  with  increasing  power,  sometimes 

in  spirited  pronouncements  of  democratic  ideals,  again  in 
passionate  demands  for  complete  reform  of  all  existing  in- 
stitutions.     All  the  poets  whom  we  have  studied  contrib- 
uted in  some  measure  to  the  progress  of  democracy,  each  in 
his  own  way  working  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for 
mankind.      It  may  be  trite  to  quote  the  old  adage,  "the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  but  that  reform  in  England  was 
finally  accomplished,  and  without  bloodshed,  was  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  this  century  of  writers,  who  saw  a  vision 
of  a  world  ruled  by  justice  and  humanity,  and  worked  to 
bring  it  to  pass. 
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